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THE    SUPEKNATURAL. 


CnAPTBU    I. 

MAQIO  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE   SUPEBNATUEAL. 


AS  the  belief  in  the  snpernataral,  or  spi ritualism,  has,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  magic,  because  human  nature  has  that  downward  bias, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  what  magic  is, 
that  we  may  the  more  sacredly  guard  the  great  gift  of  spiritual 
jife,  which,  more  or  less,  is  conferred  on  us,  from  everything 
but  its  own  holy  uses  and  objects.  For  this  purpose  I  here 
(17) 
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take  a  sammary  view  of  magic,  that  it  may  also  save  me  the 
necessity  of  fartlier  extended  reference  to  it  in  the  course  of 
this  history. 

Magic  in  General. 

Magic,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  its  eon- 
etruction  into  an  art,  is  clearly  traceable  to  high  Asia,  and 
to  its  south-eastern  regions.  The  most  ancient  accounts  of 
it,  if  we  except  Egypt,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  belong 
to  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  altogether  from  Asia.  The 
books  of  Moses  make  us  acquainted  with  several  distinct, 
artistic,  and  highly  perfected  kinds  of  conjuration,  and  certain 
positive  laws  against  it.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  In- 
dian Law  Book  of  Menn,  who,  according  to  Sir  William 
Jones,  lived  about  300  years  before  Christ.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  Persians  and  their  Magi.  We  find  the  same  traces  of 
magic  as  an  art  amongst  the  most  ancient  Chinese.  Amongst 
the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  magical  astrology  and  sooth- 
saying are  as  old  as  the  history  of  these  people,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Phcenicians, 

If  we  turn  from  eastern,  central,  and  northern  Asia  to  high 
Asia,  we  find  Prometheus  paying  on  Caucasus  the  penalty 
of  endeavoring  to  make  men  independent  of  the  gods.  Pro- 
metheus and  Sisyphus  are,  as  far  as  magic  power  is  concerned, 
tiie  Fausts  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caucasus,  too,  that  we  find  the  notorious  magic  family,  which 
comes  before  us  so  frequently  in  Homer  and  the  later  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome — ^etes,  Pasiphea,  Circe,  and  Medea. 
Homer  shows  distinctly  that  magic  is  not  of  European,  ex- 
pressly not  of  Grecian  growth.  Wachsmuth  thinks  that  the 
whole  family,  by  a  visible  cyncretism  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece,  were  deduced  from  Ilelios  in  order  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  the  national  and  mythologic  sphere,  and  thence  to 
introduce  their  magic  my.steries  into  the  Greek  literature. 
Circe  herself  was  a  goddess,  sister  to  ^etes,  both  the  chil- 
dren of   Helios  and  of  Perseis,  the  daughter  uf  Oceanos. 
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Their  magic  art  is  not  Greek,  but  points  to  Asia ;  as  they, 
to  effect  their  metamorphoses,  were  obliged  to  mix  ^dfi/iaxa 
%iyi>a  (Odyssey,  x.  236  ;  Pindar,  Pyth,  iv.  415),  and  touch  the 
Grecians  with  a  magic  rod.  Even  the  latter  and  very  cliarac- 
teristie  magic  term  ^iv/cvr  does  not  appear  in  Circe's  first 
conJQvation,  and  she  does  not  use  the  magic  forranlK.  In 
order  to  defeat  lier  sorcery,  human  science  is  not  suiHcicnt, 
but  Hermes,  a  god,  is  sent  to  find  the  fi^J-u,  Moly.  Men  can- 
not easily  pluck  it  — S™  Si  «  rtd-^a  8i™ri»  !  The  gods 
can  do  all  things ;  and  hence  we  see  the  reason  for  their  con- 
stant invocation  in  all  such  magic  processes.  Let  the  reader 
clearly  nnderstand  this.  Sotwithstanding  this  later  devel- 
opment of  magic  in  Greece,  this  foreign  art  brought  from 
Asia,  which  strove  to  make  itself  independent  of  the  higher 
gods  of  the  country,  the  oldest  popular  faith  of  Greece,  as 
Hesiod  shows,  had  its  under-world,  and  its  good  and  bad 
subterranean  gods  and  demons,  and  along  with  it,  as  in  all 
other  nations,  an  original  belief  in  magic  power ;  but  this 
expanded  and  perfected  itself,  through  the  later  influence  of 
the  East,  into  an  artistic  system.  The  old  national  under- 
world was  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  the  new  magic ;  the 
machinery  and  operations  of  the  arts  of  soroery  were  at- 
tached to  it,  and  men  sought  through  the  dark  and  destruc- 
tion-pregnant powers  of  fate,  what  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  the  gods  of  the  country.  The  best  commentary  on  this 
is  in  Horace : 

Fleotere  si  naqueo  Suporoa 
Aoberont;t  movubo. 

The  under-world,  before  the  importation  of  the  new  Asiatic 
doctrines  of  magic  amongst  the  Greeks,  was  detested,  as  every- 
where else,  by  both  gods  and  men  (Hesiod,  Theog.  743;  Ho- 
mer, ii.  4,  151).  Terrific  monsters  haunted  it;  the  hostile 
races  of  giants  and  Titans  were  banished  thither ;  there  stag- 
nated the  mysterions  Stygian  Hood'  Hence  in  Luoan,  vi.  432, 
'  Ille  supcrnis  detestanda  Deis  noverat : '  hence  Erechtho,  tho 
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celebrated  Thessalian  sorceress,  'grata  Dii'sErebi  arcana Ditis 
operi,'  &c.  Hence,  in  the  later  Grrck  and  Koraaii  magic  eras, 
the  original  powers  of  the  under-world,  Piuto,  Proserpine, 
&c.,  are  not  the  masters  and  protectors  of  the  new  foreign 
art,  but  it  is  Ilccate,  This  power,  who  in  Hesiod  had  been 
placed  oyer  the  elements,  in  this  later  mythology  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  under-world  with  Selene  —  no  doaht,  because 
adjurations,  magic  arts,  and  offerings  were  made  by  night  — 
Artemis,  Persephone,  &c.,  and  a  whole  infernal  court  and 
environment  of  spectres,  phantasms,  dugs,  serpents,  &c.,  being 
made  obedient  t   t!    g     t  q  f  j 

This  includ  mpl  t       tl        ft!  f  m  gic  in 

Greece  and  Em         ift  ft         tti     latest 

period.     Wo  mj  tk        htygl  tt        other 

regions.     Tu  t    th   B    t     Th   !   1   f       g    d  and 

bad  spirits  pr       Id  lly    m     gtth    Chid  Per- 

sians, Egyptians,  Phcenieians,  Indians,  Carthaginians,  Ca- 
aaanites,  &c, ;  and  ererywhere  the  idea  of  magic  was  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Amongst  the  greater  part  of  the  Asiatics  and 
Africans  there  could  be  no  conflict  betwixt  their  mythology 
and  this  art;  for  their  gods  were  of  the  class  of  powers  in- 
voked. As  for  the  Scythians,  Germans,  ScJaves,  Celts,  Gauls, 
&c.,  from  the  meagre  knowledge  that  we  have  of  their  my- 
thologies, the  same  ideas  appeared  to  prevail  as  amongst  all 
other  people  in  the  same  degree  of  cultivation.  Pliny  (H.  N. ) 
tells  us,  '  Britannia  hodieque  attonita  Magiam  celebrat  tantis 
cereraoniis,  ut  dedisse  Persis  videri  possit.'  Helmont  shows 
us  that  the  Sclaves  had  their  Zerne-Bog,  their  black,  bad  god ; 
and  the  very  name  reveals  a  dualism,  for  Bog  is  yet  in  Polish 
God,  a  d  Zer  e  black.  Thus,  amid  all  these  people,  and  still 
more  d  t  nctly  amongst  the  Scandinavians — see  the  Ed  das 
— the  fa  th  n  mt    c  was  universal. 

The  rel  o  of  most  of  these  nations  consisted  chiefly  in 
a  corrnpte  1  st  a  1  fire  worship.  The  Persians  alone  ap- 
pear to  have  preserved  this  in  any  degree  of  parity.  Over 
the  whole  East  extended  the  intellectual  system,  but  under 
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the  most  varied  forms,  and  everywhere  conDeeted  with  dual- 
ism. Wherever  the  Greeks  and  Romans  planted  colonies, 
their  mythology  soon  received  the  Oriental  inoculation  of  the 
dark  and  hostile  powers.  Thus  the  magic  of  the  Eomans 
and  Greeks,  carried  back  to  tJiose  regions,  naturally  coalesced 
with  the  Asiatic  ideas  and  became  doubly  strong.  In  Per- 
sia, Egypt,  and  Carthage,  this  was  the  case.  But  it  was  in 
the  system  of  Zoroaster  that  the  dual  strife  assumed  the  most 
positive  form.  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  stand  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  principles  in  perpetual  conflict.  In  a  less 
distant  degree  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  teachings  regarding 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Typhon.  In  the  mythologies  of  both  these 
peoples,  prevails  the  demon  system,  the  good  and  the  bad 
principle,  and  each  lias  its  subordinate  powers.  The  dnalism 
of  the  Chaldeans  is  less  known,  bat  Plutarch  says  that  they 
had  two  good  and  two  bad  gods,  and  numerous  neutral  ones. 

Dualism  lies  equally  at  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  my- 
thologies. They  have  whole  troops  of  contending  demons 
or  Dews,  which  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  theology, 
but  spread  through  all  their  poetry,  dramas,  and  tales,  as  in 
Sacontala.  &c.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
(ii.  49),  points  out  the  relationship  of  the  language  of  the 
Zend-Avesta  to  that  of  the  Sanscrit;  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  tells  us  that  Zoroaster  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Brahmins ;  and  Arrian  in  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Strabo  also,  tell  ns  abundance  of  things  about 
Indian  magic,  and  about  the  little  men  three  spans  high, 
which  proclaim  their  kinship  to  our  fairies. 

The  Jews  brought  back  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  all 
the  ideas  of  the  Persian  dnalism ;  and  they  accused  our  Sa- 
viour and  the  Apostles  of  performing  all  their  miracles  by 
magic,  and  the  great  master  of  sorcery,  the  devil,  Horst, 
in  his  '  Zauber  Bibliothek,'  in  quoting  a  long  list  of  instancea 
from  the  G-ospel  narratives,  says,  '  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
clear  away  from  these  Gospel  narratives  the  devil  and  his 
demons.     Such  an  exegesis  is  opposed  to  the  whole  faith  of 
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the  world  at  that  time,  .  If  we  are  to  make  these  statements 
now  mean  just  what  we  please,  wh  j  did  no  single  man  in  the 
ancient  world  understand  them  so  ?  Are  we  hecome  wiser  ? 
Then  let  us  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  good  fortune  :  hut 
we  cannot,  on  that  account,  compel  those  venerable  writers 
to  say  what  thej,  in  their  own  time,  neither  could  nor  would 
say'  (vol.  ii.  31). 

The  Cabala  contains  a  most  comprehensive  account  of 
the  magic  of  the  Jews.  Of  the  Kischuph  or  higher  magic  ; 
the  Monen,  the  astrological ;  and  the  H"ise!insch,  or  prophetic 
depirtraent 

'According  to  the  Cabali  there  is  besides  the  angels, 
a  middle  rat.e  of  beings  which  men  usually  call  the  element- 
ary spirits  but  known  to  the  Jews  under  the  general  name 
of  Schedim  (the  male  being  called  E-uchin  the  female  Lilin), 
and  desciibed  as  the  dregs  or  lo^vest  of  the  spiritual  orders. 
These  spirits  of  the  elements  the  head  of  whom  is  the  better 
Asmodeus  are  divided  into  four  prii  cipal  classes.  The  first, 
^hich  consist  of  the  element  of  fiie  and  therefore  cannot  be 
seen  with  the  eye  ire  well  disposed  tu  the  good.  They 
wilhngly  help  and  suppoit  men  They  ^re  white,  and  un- 
derstand the  ihoiah  or  law  since  they  stand  in  connection 
with  the  angel  woild  They  possess  many  secrets  of  nature. 
Solomon  mide  use  of  them  and  addressed  himself  to  their 
king  The  second  class  formed  out  of  fire  and  air,  are  lower, 
but  yet  good  and  wise,  but  invisible  to  human  eyes.  Both 
classes  inhabit  the  upper  regions.  The  third  class  consist 
of  fire,  air,  and  water,  and  are  sometimes  apparent  to  the 
senses.  Their  soul,  according  to  Loriah,  is  of  the  vegetable 
nature.  The  fourth  class,  besides  the  former  elements,  have 
a  component  of  fine  earth,  and  their  soul  is  of  the  mineral 
nature,  and  can  be  fully  perceived  by  the  senses.  All  these 
spirits  of  the  elements  eat  and  drink,  propagate,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  dissolution,  The  greater  part  of  the  two  last  kinds 
are  of  wicked  disposition,  mock  and  deceive  men,  and  are 
glad  to  do  them  mischief.     Therefore  they  are  under  the 
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anthority  of  the  evil  Asmodeus,  who  is  on  the  side  of  Smaels, 
the  dfiTJl.  Whence  they  are  called,  like  the  dark  satanie 
spirits,  Masilcim  and  M'ehablim.  There  are  amongst  them 
some  iadiyiduals  of  a  more  friendly  nature,  who  mean  well 
to  men,  and  employ  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  domestic  ser- 
vices. These  two  classes  divide  into  different  sorts ;  some 
live  amongst  men,  others  in  the  waters,  a  third  kind  in  filthy 
plates,  and  a  fourth  in  monntains  and  deserts ;  each  loves 
that  element  out  of  which  it  had  its  origin.  Some  called 
Jemim  are  of  hideous  aspect,  and  appear  bodily  in  the  open 
day,  amongst  the  mountains. 

'  The  two  higher  orders  of  these  elementary  spirits,  who 
form  the  transition  link  betwixt  the  visible  and  invisible, 
stand  bodily  uext  to  man,  and  are  very  dangerous,  being 
endowed  with  various  extraordinary  powers,  and  having 
great  insight  into  the  hidden  kingdoms  of  the  lower  nature  ; 
and    through  their  connectin  with  the  ipirit  world    have 
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curiosity  or  selfish  purposes,  but  for  fellowship  in  and  throngh 
Goi3.  Therefore  the  Israelite  was  bound  to  pi  ay  for  his 
brother  who  was  jet  in  the  region  of  purification  ,  but  onlj 
in  cases  of  the  highest  necessity,  and  for  the  good  of  those 
left  behind,  was  it  permitted  to  enquire  of  the  dead  They 
had  a  feast  of  blood  on  such  occasions.  A  hole  wis  dug, 
blood  ponred  in,  and  over  it  a  table  was  set  at  which  they 
ate,  and  the  Schedim  or  spirits  of  a  middle  nature  appeared 
and  answered  their  questions,  even  about  the  future.  The 
Jews  had  the  practice  of  tattooing  certain  names  or  pictures 
on  their  hands  by  which  they  came  into  rapport  with  these 
spirits,  and  they  used  many  magic  ceremonies  for  the  same 
purposes.  They  put  to  flight  fierce  beasts  by  the  utterance 
of  the  sacred  name,  and  cured  many  hurts  and  diseases  by 
means  of  magic'  (Maimonides  in  Abodah  sarah  12,  Absch : 
11  Ahth.) 

By  tho  Monen,  they  produced  what  the  Scotch  call  gla- 
mour, making  imaginary  tilings  appear  real ;  but  this  delu- 
sion would  not  bear  the  test  of  water.  (Trakt.  Sanhcdrin, 
fol.  65.) 

In  the  Sobar  it  is  taught  that,  in  the  honr  of  death,  a 
higher  Euach  or  spirit  is  imparted  to  men  than  what  they 
had  in  life,  by  which  tliey  see  what  they  never  saw  before ; 
see  their  departed  friends  and  relations.  (Moichi,  fol.  218  ; 
Trnmah,  fol.  141.)  The  Jews,  however,  believed  that  the- 
soul  was  not  wholly  sundered  from  all  connection  with  the 
body,  but  that  tho  Habal  de  Garmin,  the  elementary  body, 
or  what  the  Germans  call  the  Nerve-spirit,  remained  in  the 
grave  incorruptible,  till  the  resurrection,  when  it  was  re- 
united to  the  soul.  That  this  Habal  de  Garmin  haj3  all  the 
form  of  the  body,  and  was  the  real  resurrection  body.  That 
it  had  a  certain  consciousness,  and  passed  the  time  in  pleas- 
ant dreams,  unless  disturbed  by  the  nearness  to  some  wicked 
or  hostile  body.  Hence  the  necessity  of  burying  friends  to- 
gether, and  enemies  far  apart.     Hence  *he  desire  of  those 
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who  love  each  other  to  rest  together  in  the  earth.  (Nakauti, 
fol  h6  ; 

The  suul  in  the  gther  vi  irld  is  held  in  com  ection  with 
this  elemental)  bodj  in  the  grare  by  the  Zelem  cr  shade  in 
which  it  IS  wrapped  the  vehicle  of  the  Gkoek  philosophers 
All  fouls  must  pas  through  a  condition  of  purgation  ,  when 
the  purer  souls  passed  into  the  Gan  Edin  or  subterranean 
paradise  till  the  general  resurrection  and  the  impure  into 
the  place  of  farther  purgitiOQ  and  pnaishment  In  the 
middle  betwzxt  the  outer  world  and  G  hmham  or  hell  lies 
the  region  of  the  spints  of  the  elements  or  of  nature  (,Se 
phei  Makial  fol    13) 

To  these  ^spirita  of  the  elements  or  Schedim  no  doubt  St 
Pan!  illu  les  where  in  our  vague  translation  of  the  passage, 
speaking  of  the  spiritual  pjwera  against  which  we  have  to 
contend  he  names  amongst  them  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places  but  which  should  bo  rendered  the  spiritualities 
or  spirits  of  wickedness  in  the  upper  regions  ta  tti-evfia/ma 
tn  Kmrf  a;  i  tots  (notpai  on  which  the  Iiench  have  more 
coirectly  rendered  les  cspnts  malins  qui  sont  dans  les  airs  ;' 
and  LutUei    mit  den  bosen  Geistern  unter  dem  Himmel.' 

As  it  was  in  the  ancient  world  both  amongst  cultivated 
and  uncnItiTited  nation  so  it  is  in  the  present  ago.  We 
find  the  same  faith  in  both  classes  of  spirit-power,  in  good 
and  bad  ind  in  magic  arts  everywhere,  and  even  amongst 
nations  who  eem  to  have  had  for  ages,  no  intercourse  with 
the  Old  World  — namely  those  of  America.  Locke  says. 
We  find  everywhere  no  other  ideas  of  the  powers  and 
operations  of  what  we  term  spirits  than  those  which  we  draw 
from  the  idea  of  our  own  spirits,  as  we  reflect  on  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  souls,  and  carefully  note  them.  Without 
doubt,  the  spirits  which  animate  our  bodies  possess  a  very 
inferior  rank  ;  whence  the  belief  in  higher  and  more  power- 
ful, better  or  worse  spiritual  natures  operating  on  the  earth, 
is  very  natural  to  the  human  soul.' 

We  find  these  ideas  in  Greenland,  where,  according  to  the 
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missionaries,  Kranz  and  Egede,  the  inhatiitants  pay  little 
regard  to  the  good  Pirltsama;  meaning,  in  their  language, 
He  ahove  there ;  because  they  know  that  he  will  do  them  no 
harm,  but  they  zealously  worship  the  evil  power,  Angekok, 
from  whom  their  priests,  medicine  men,  and  conjurors  are 
also  named ;  and  all  the  operations  of  the  ma^cians  are 
supposed  to  become  effectnal  from  the  co-operation  of  Ange- 
kok and  his  inferior  spirits.  So  in  Greenland  too,  that 
widely  diffused  dualism  exists.  We  find,  again,  very  much 
the  same  class  of  ideas  and  practices  in  Kamstscliatka, 
according  to  Pallas,  Kraschininikow,  and  others.  So,  also, 
amongst  the  Samojedes  and  Siberians.  Herr  von  Matjusch- 
kin,  who  accompanied  Colonel  Wrangel  on  the  North  pole 
expedition  in  1830,  gives  us  a  remarkable  account  of  the 
incantations  of  the  Schamans  in  northern  Asia.  These 
men  enter  into  a  wild  dance,  in  which  they  throw  their  heads 
about  in  a  wonderful  manner,  every  now  and  then  pausing 
to  take  some  stupefying  drink.  They  finally  fall  in  uncon- 
sciousness, followed  by  convulsions  and  groans,  and  wild 
howls.  The  Schamans  then  stare  wildly  and  terribly,  and 
in  this  state  questions  are  put  to  them.  Matjusehkin  says 
that  at  Alar  Siiiit,  a  day's  journey  from  Werschojansk,  he 
saw  a  Schaman  who,  in  this  state,  answered  him  questions 
regarding  his  far-distant  friends,  which  he  afterwards  found 
to  be  quite  true.  The  Schaman  could  possibly  have  known 
nothing  of  him  or  his  friends.  On  awaking,  like  all  the 
clairvoyants,  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed. 

In  Loskiel's  '  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  Evangelical 
Brethren  amongst  the  Delaware  and  Iroquois  Indians,'  we 
learn  that  these,  as  well  as  the  Illinois  tribes  and  Hurons, 
and  other  North  American  natives,  not  only  believed  in  good 
and  bad  spirits,  but  in  the  operations  on  man  through  mag- 
ical and  therapeutic  arts.  In  another  part  of  these  volumes 
I  have  given  particular  relations  of  sach  things  amongst  the 
Ojibbeways,  from  Schoolcraft  and  Kohl ;  others  from  the 
Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Caribs,  &c.    Such  is  the  faith  in  magic 
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and  demon-power  also,  according  to  Father  Antonio  Za- 
cheUi,  and  other  writers,  amongst  the  Africans  of  Congo  and 
Loaago,  who  pay  particular  reverence  to  a  black  goat ;  such 
also  amongst  the  Mandingo  negroes;  according  to  Camp- 
bell and  other  missionary  travellers,  amongst  those  of  South 
Africa,  the  Bushraans,  the  Namaquaa,  &c  In  Dntch  Guiana, 
says  Howe,  the  natives  believe  in  the  eiiitence  of  a  host  of 
subordinate  evil  spirits,  who  produce  thunder,  storms,  earth- 
quakes, and  diseases.  These  they  name  Yowahoos  (prob- 
ably the  origin  of  Swift's  name.  Yahoos),  and  seek,  by 
magic,  to  win  them  over,  so  as  to  render  them  innocuous  to 
them.  The  natives  of  Califoiaia  hold  the  same  faith.  The 
Koachimer,  iii  the  north  of  California,  declared  to  the  mis- 
sionaries that  the  highest  good  God,  lie  who  lives,  created 
a  great  number  ot  bubordinate  spirite  who  fell  away  from 
him,  and  are  non  m  hostility  to  him,  and  torment  us.  In  a. 
word,  the  faith  is  universal  and  Home  Lord  Kaimes,  says 
tfuly,       h       Sk.      h  h    H        J       M  bat  the  faith 

in  mi       d^dad  p  m  age  and  un- 

cuitiva   dp  a  d    h     am    w        heir  faith  in 
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tian  or  Indian  theories  f  To  all  these  has  the  science  been 
attributed  ;  and  Pliny  tells  iis  that  a  certain  great  magician, 
Osthanes,  brought  it  from  Asia  into  Greece.  Eat  to  cone 
of  these  does  it  owe  its  origin  ;  it  lies  in  the  very  foundations 
of  the  human  mind.  Given  a  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
Bpiritual  and  mighty  powers  exerting  their  influDnce  over  men, 
the  attempt  to  find  means  of  propitiating  those  powers,  and 
co-operating  with  them  for  the  restraint  and  subjection  of  one 
section  or  the  other  of  them,  is  a  certainty. 

As  there  are  good  and  evil  spiritual  powers,  so  the  art  of 
invoking  them  soon  naturally  directed  itself  into  the  good 
and  the  evil ;  the  fioyf lo  and  the  yoritda.  Cicero  derives  tho 
name  of  magic  from  the  Persians.  '  Magi  augnrantur  atque 
divinant.  Sapientum  et  doctorum  genus  Magorum  habebatar 
in  Persia '(DeDiv.i.  41,  46).  So  too  Apuleins.  'Si  qaidem 
Magia  id  est,  qnod  Plato  interpretatnr  ^iuv  ^ipantiav,  si,  quod 
apud  plurimos  lego,  Persarum  lingua  Magus  est,  qui  nostra 
Hacerdos ;  sin  vero  more  vulgari  eum  isti  proprium  Magum 
esistimant,  qui  communione  loquendi  cam  diis  immortalibns 
ad  omnia,  qua  velit,  incredibili  quodam  vi  cantaminum  pol- 
leat '  (De  Magia,  30).  Suidas  tells  us  the  difference  exactly 
betwixt  jMjiio  and  ymjfi/a,  tTndoabtedly,  the  word  is  of  Me- 
dian, or  old  Persian  origin  ;  Mch,  or  Megh,  meaning  some- 
thing great,  excellent,  and  revered ;  and  the  Magi  of  the 
Persians,  Medes,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians,  being  their  highest 
class  of  religious  philosophers.  Mog  is  still  the  Persian  word, 
and  Mogbed,  their  high  priest,  as  the  high  priest  of  the  Par- 
Bees  at  Surat  is  called  Mobed. 

When  magic  arrived  in  Greece,  it  found  a  mythology  es- 
sentially built  on  the  elements  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  essen- 
tially congenial  to  it.  In  Chaldea  it  had  already  been  com- 
bined with  astrology,  or  with  the  powers  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  stars.  The  Greeks  had  already  discovered  more  of 
those  secret  powers  of  nature,  electricity,  magnetism,  mesmer- 
ism, clairvoyancethroughmeansof  particular  vapors  or  manip- 
ulations, which  we  suppose  the  moderns  only  to  have  dis- 
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covered  ;  and  thaa  gave  a  signiScanee  and  a  strength  to  their 
ideas  of  magic,  which  carried  it  to  its  hig'hest  perfection. 
(See  EnnemoBer's  'History  of  Magic.')  The  Greeks  con- 
veyed it  to  the  Romans.  Let  any  one  refer  to  the  passages 
in  Homer  and  the  Greelt  tragedians,  in  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Propertius  and  others,  where  magic  is  mentioned,  and  to  tlieir 
celebrated  enchantresses,  Medea,  Circe,  Erechtho,  Canidia, 
&c. ;  and  then  they  at  least  see  what  was  the  popular  opinion 
of  the  art,  and  of  those  women  as  commanders  and  compellers 
of  the  gods,  as  rulers  over  fate  and  men. 

We  see  in  the  Bible  striking  examples  of  the  art  as  it  ex- 
isted in  ancient  Egypt;  and  eren  after  the  Christian  era, the 
Keo-Platonists,  and,  indeed,  some  classes  of  Christians,  wera 
deeply  devoted  to  it.  Christianity,  on  the  whole,  from  its 
higher  and  purer  knowledge,  must  necessarily  reject  it;  yet 
it  found  its  way  into  the  church  through  the  practice  of  ex- 
orcism, employed  in  imitation  of  Christ,  to  cast  ont  devils. 
The  formulas  of  the  church,  as  time  advanced,  became  more 
and  more  ceremonious,  and  approaching  in  character,  at  least, 
to  White  Magic,  in  opposition  to  Black  Magic,  or  Black  Art, 
in  which  appeal  was  made  to  demons  to  assist  iu  obtaining 
hidden  treasures,  acquiring  honors,  wealth,  and  other  worldly 
advantages,  or  in  which  the  sacred  names  of  God  and  Christ 
were  blasphemously  used  for  the  same  base  ends. 

In  what  came  to  be  called  Pneumatologia  Occulta  et  Vera, 
all  the  forma  of  adjuration  and  conjuration  were  laid  down. 
The  esorcist  was  in  a  well-washed  and  cleansed  room,  or 
under  the  open  sky,  having  the  preceding  morning  well 
washed  his  body  all  over,  to  enter  a  circle,  but  not  before- 
midnight.  He  must  be  newly  and  purely  clad  in  a  sort  of 
surplice,  having  a  consecrated  band  falling  iu  front,  hanging 
from  the  neck,  and  written  over  with  sacred  characters.  He 
must  wear  on  his  head  a  tall,  pointed  cap  of  fine  linen,  on  the 
front  of  which  is  attached  a  paper  label,  having  written  upon 
it  in  Hebrew  the  holy  name  Tetkagkammaton  :  a  name  not 
to  be  spoken.     The  ground  must  be  purified  from  all  un- 
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cleaDness,  and  well  fmnip;atei3.  He  must  fumigate  the  sacred 
name  on  his  cap,  the  letters  of  which  must  be  written  with  a 
never-before-used  pen,  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  white  dove. 
"When  the  esorcist  wishes  to  release  a  miserable  spirit 
which  haunts  some  spot  on  account  of  its  hidden  treasure,  he 
is  recommended  to  take  one  or  two  other  persons,  properly 
purified,  into  the  circle  with  him  ;  so  that,  whilst  he  exor- 
cises the  spirit,  the  others  may  make  two  different  kinds  of 
smoke,  one  to  allure  the  spirit,  and  the  other  to  drive  it,  or 
any  evil  spirits,  away  when  necessary.  They  are  to  carry  . 
each  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  on  the  four  outsides  of  the  circle 
draw  as  many  pentacles.  One  of  the  associates  must  hold  in 
one  hand  a  glass  tf  holy  water,  in  the  other  a  oup  containing 
the  mixed  blood  of  a  black  lamb,  not  a  year  old,  and  of  a 
white  pigeon  not  two  months  old.  The  exorcist  must  hold 
in  his  right  hind  a  trucifix,  and  four  wax-lights  must  be  lit 
within  the  circle  the  staff  Caroli  standing  in  the  centre. 
They  must  tiien  sprinkle  the  mingled  blood  and  water  all 
round  the  cirtJe  and,  kneeling  down,  each  must  cross  him- 
self on  the  forehead,  the  mouth,  and  the  heart,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  tt  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  exor- 
cist then  makes  *  prayer  for  the  success  of  their  attempt. 
Scarcely  shiil  this  be  done  when  the  wicked  spirits  will  begin 
to  torment  the  unhappy  soul  which  they  seek  to  releise  and 
the  adjuration  must  recommence,  saying,  'AH  f,ood  sp  ta 
praise  the  Lard  with  us.'  At  this  the  poor  soul  v  11  s  gh 
and  complain  and  siy,  'With  me  too.'  The  i  cense  s  at 
the  same  time  to  be  wared,  and  the  associates  to  rei  at 
'Amen  1 '  to  all  the  prayers  of  the  exorcist,  wh  cl  are  made 
in  succession  The  poor  soul  reaches  the  outs  de  of  the 
circle  but  its  gaolers  hold  it  fast ;  and  when  the  ex  re  st  bids 
it  depart  to  its  eternal  rest,  in  the  name  of  the  Fall  er  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  devils  set  up  a  hor  I  le  raven 
cry,  croak  like  frogs,  and  fly  like  ravens  aroui  d  the  exor 
cists'  heads,  but  they  must  trust  in  God's  name  a  1  presence 
The  devils  will  try  all  kinds  of  illusions  to  put  them  ofi  tl  e  r 
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gjard,  bat  they  must  not  be  alarmed.  They  must  have  three 
bits  of  bread,  and  three  bits  of  paper,  on  which  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  written,  and  the  instant  the  demons  are  compelled 
to  deliver  into  the  circle  the  treasure,  the  exorcist  must  lay 
a  piece  of  bread  and  the  inscribed  paper  upon  it,  that  it  may 
not  be  whisked  away  again,  or  changed  for  something  else, 
as  will  be  the  case  if  this  be  not  promptly  done. 

Then  the  exorcist  must  abjure  the  evil  spirits  and  princes 
of  hell,  Acheront,  Ashteroth,  Magoth,  Asmodi,  BeelKebub, 
Belial,  Armagmon,  Paymon,  Bggsoii,  with  their  subordinates 
and  aiders,  and  all  present  spirits,  keepers,  and  damned  souls, 
in  the  all-saered  mighty  name  Jehovah,  Adonay,  Elohah, 
Saday,  and  Sabaioth,  which  is  and  was  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  appeared  face  to  face  with  Moses  oa 
Mount  Sinai,  who  dwelt  in  the  TJrim  and  Thnmmim — to  de- 
part, and  that  in  the  strength  of  Tu  Hagiu,  Hagiotatu, 
which  the  holy  angels  adore  in  heaven  with  singing  and  cries 
of 'Holy!  holy!  holy  1  Lord  God  of  Sabaioth!'  And  as 
the  rebellious  spirits  left  their  seats  in  heaven,  never  to  return, 
so  shall  these  evil  ones  evacuate  the  earth  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  Amen  ! 

Then  the  damned  souls  will  fling  in  the  face  of  the  exor- 
cist that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  in  no  condition  to  force  the 
treasure  from  them,  and  will  mock  and  insult  him ;  but  he 
shall  answer  that  all  his  sins  are  washed  out  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  he  shaJI  bid  them  depart  as  cursed  ghosts  and 
damned  flies;  and,  though  they  shall  still  resist,  the  exorcist 
shall  utter  fresh  prayers  and  bannings  in  all  the  holy  names, 
cross  himself  and  his  companions,  who  shall,  during  the  same, 
make  fresh  consecrated  smoke,  and  he  shall  point  to  the 
pentacles  and  extacles  described  on  paper  with  various  sacred 
characters,  and  shall  add  the  last  adjuration  in  the  sacred 
names  :— Hel,  Heloym,  Sotter,  Emmanuel,  Sabaioth,  Agla, 
Tetragrammaton,  Agyros,  Otheos,  Ischyros,  Athanatos,  Je- 
hovah, Ya,  Adonay,  Saday,  Homousion,  Messias,  Esehere- 
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hcye.  Uncreated  Father,  Uncreated  Son,  TJnereated  Holy 
Ghost,  Christ  conquers,  Christ  rules,  Christ  triumphs. 

Still  fresh  adjurations  and  prajers  are  necessary  before 
the  cursed  spirits  will  relinquish  the  poor  soul  and  depart ; 
but  the  exorcist  adds  fresh  and  more  terrible  adjurations,  and 
banishes  them,  as  cursed  hell-hounds,  into  dark  woods  and 
fcetid  pools,  and  into  the  raging  floods  of  hell,  by  the  name 
of  Christ  and  all  the  Eyangelists.  He  holds  up  the  cross 
before  them,  and  fresh  and  stronger  fumigations  are  made 
till  they  are  compelled  to  depart,  and  the  poor  tormented 
soul  is  comforted  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  and  consigned 
to  the  care  of  good  angels,  and  the  rescued  treasure,  of 
course,  is  secured  for  the  church;  and  then  all  is  concluded 
by  hymns  of  praise  and  the  singing  of  Psalm  sci. 

Certain  days  are  laid  down  in  the  calendar  of  the  church 
as  most  favorable  for  the  practice  of  exorcism ;  and,  if  the 
devils  are  diflicuit  to  drive,  a  fume  of  sulphur,  assafcetida, 
bear's  gall,  and  rue  is  recommended,  which,  it  was  presumed, 
would  outstench  even  devils. 

Black  Magic, 

As  its  name  imports.  Black  Magic,  or  the  Black  Art,  was 
a  machinery  constructed  for  compelling  the  devils,  by  the 
power  of  the  divine  names,  to  submit  to  the  magician,  and 
do  his  will  for  all  or  any  of  his  earthly  purposes  ;  to  bring 
him  money,  render  him  successful  in  love  or  war,  or  in  any 
other  ambition.  It  is  a  most  blasphemous  art,  presuming  to 
use  the  most  holy  names  for  the  most  unholy  purposes.  That 
the  divine  names  ever  did  convey  any  such  power,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  devils,  under  ap- 
pearance of  compulsion,  are  only  too  ready  to  answer  such 
summonses,  and  that  infernal  magic  is  a  real  power,  and  has 
done  strange  things. 

The  magician  and  his  companions,  if  he  took  any,  entered 
a  circle  nine  feet  wide,  inscribed  round  with  the  names  and 
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intervening  crosses —Elohim  +  Adonay  +  EI  Zebaoth  + 
Agia.  +  Jehovah  +  Alpha  +  Omega  +  On.  On  means 
the  word  Cum,  said  in  the  Talmud  to  be  the  omnipotent 
word,  by  the  pronunciation  of  which  God  created  the  world. 
The  magician,  clad  as  the  exorcist,  in  pointed  cap  and  long 
robe,  with  magic  signs  on  the  cap,  and  a  scapulary  thrown 
over  the  rohe,  bearing  also  magic  characters,  holds  a  rod  of 
peeled  hazel,  on  which  are  written  in  the  blood  of  a  white 
pigeon,  Jesus  Nazarenns  Eex  Jiideorum.  The  conjuration 
mnst  not  take  place  before  midnfght;  and  if  in  a  house,  the 
doors  or  windows  must  stand  open,  with  no  more  persons  in 
the  house  than  are  engaged  in  the  business.  It  is  most  se- 
curely performed  in  the  open  air,  in  solitary  woods,  fields, 
or  meadows.  The  smoke  used  must  be  from  poppy,  hem- 
lock, coriander,  parsley,  and  crocus  seeds.  The  conjuration 
mnst  take  place  on  a  Wednesday  or  Friday,  and  in  a  house 
sacred  to  Mercury  or  Venus. 

The  magician  takes  with  him  the  signs  and  seals  of  the 
spirits  he  wishes  to  command,  for  the  seals  and  signs  of  all 
of  them  are  drawn.  These  he  lays  close  to  the  fire  which  he 
makes  in  the  circle,  and  strikes  them  with  his  hazel  rod  ;  and, 
if  they  do  not  appear,  he  begins  to  burn  them,  on  which 
they  become  obedient.  As  he  and  his  assistants  enter  the 
circle,  they  say;  —  Harim,  Karis,  Astecas,  Enet,  Miram, 
Baal,  Alisa,  Namuta,  Arista,  Kappi,  Megrarat,  Sogisia, 
Suratbala.  Then  the  signs  of  the  spirits  called  upon  are 
exhibited,  and  their  names  pronounced.  But  not  the  names 
of  the  summoned  spirits  alone,  bat  all  sacred  names  are  in- 
voked. Here  is  a  conjuration  of  the  spirit-prince  Aziel  — 
'  I  conjure  thee,  Aziel,  by  these  words  of  power — Mongrad, 
Gratiel,  Lalelai,  Emmanuel,  Magod,  Yagod,  Saboles,  Sadai, 
Ai,  Sadoch,  Oaeoth,  Mayne,  Lalli,  that  tbou  bringest  me  as 
much  money  as  1  desire,  in  good  coin  and  unchangeable 
gold  ;  and  I  command  thee  to  do  this  in  the  power  of  Te- 
tragrammaton,  Agla,  Ephbiliaon,  Sia,  Osion,  Zellianole,  Elion, 
and  descend  to  mo ;  appear  to  me  in  friendly  guise  before 
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my  circle,  and  bring  what  I  demand  from  thee,  Aziel,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.     Amen  I' 

When  the  conjuration  has  succeeded,  praises  are  sung  to 
God,  equally  impious.  The  most  frightful  curses  were  heaped 
on  the  head  of  Lucifer,  the  prince  of  the  devils,  if  he  did  not 
compel  Aziel  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  boy  twelve  years 
old,  and  do  ail  that  was  required  of  him,  bringing  a  specific 
sum,  299,000  ducats,  ia  payable  coin  but  unchangeable  gold. 
If  the  last  condition  was  not  imposed,  the  gold  would,  the 
next  morning,  be  found  dissolved  into  withered  leaves,  or 
even  horse-dung.  The  magician,  bearding  the  devil,  said 
that  he  set  his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  hell,  and  would  com- 
pel Mm  by  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  seal  of  Solomon  to 
obey,  or  would  heap  upon  him  the  most  unimaginable  pangs 
and  torments  to  which  the  hottest  helJ  should  seem  mild. 

This  specimen  of  the  infernai  art  may  suffice.  Whole 
volumes;  almost  libraries,  exist  of  it  in  all  the  ancient  lan- 
gaages,  but  especially  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  modem  languages.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors of  the  art,  many  of  whom  have  left  treatises  of  it, 
more  or  less  white  or  black,  are  Herpentil,  Cormeyther, 
Psollus,  Albertus  Magnus,  Eoger  Bacon,  Tritthemius,  Car- 
dan, Pomponazzi,  Csesalpinus,  Campanella,  Gaffarelli,  Pigna- 
telli,  Robert  Fludd,  Casper  Pucer,  John  Dee,  -Egidius  Gat- 
mann,  HeinrJeh  Runath,  Jacob  Horst,  Paracelsus,  Cornelius 
Agrippa  of  Rhettersheini,  Dr.  Faustus,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  various  departments  of  magio,  astrology  was  deeply 
interwoven  ;  great  power  was  attributed  to  amulets,  seals, 
astral  and  other  diagrams  ;  magic  roots,  or  the  spring-root, 
or  mandrake,  out  of  which  little  images  were  made,  and  were 
pretended  to  have  grown  so  naturally,  which  were  called 
Alrunes  or  Alrouns.  In  ancient  times,  the  herb  moly,  snake.'!, 
hyeenas,  &c.,  played  a  great  part;  and  in  later  times,  the 
hearts  of  moles  and  of  black  dogs  were  supposed  to  possess 
great  magic  virtues.  In  the  witch  times,  a  white  otter  played 
a  great  part.     This  white  otter  could,  however,  only  be  ob- 
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taiiied  by  pronouncing  tliirteen  words  :  —  Studi,  Hadi,  Ha- 
nadoiffi,  Comdardne,  Kaker,  Lice,  tTnlioilzse,  Erns,  Lucaii, 
Caride,  Sagiiia,  Sagine,  Kati,  Eclinealy,  Trinery,  wliich  the 
devil  said  he  had  rather  be  in  the  hottest  hell  than  hear.  The 
words,  indeed,  are  almost  as  barbarous  as  those  which  Suidaa 
tells  us  the  Milesian  women  and  children  sang  to  their  goddess 
to  get  rid  of  the  plague;  —  Beda,  Zaps,  Chthon,  Plectron, 
Sphinks,  Knaxzbi,  Clithtiptas,  Phlegmos,  Dro-o-ops  ! 

Having  obtained  the  white  otter,  you  can  go  about  invisi- 
bly on  foot  or  horseback,  pass  through  closed  doors  ;  you 
shall  have  all  the  world  in  your  power;  magistrates  and 
judges  shall  decide  in  your  favor ;  and  you  have  only  to 
desire  wealth,  honor,  or  anything  else,  to  have  it.  The 
Hypericum,  or  St.  John's  wort,  possessed  wonderful  powers, 
like  the  ancient  Aglaophtis,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  the 
Osyris  herb  mentioned  by  Pliny,  jElian,  and  others.  With 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  beautiful  gardens  raised  by  magic 
by  Aibertus  Magnus,  for  the  entertainment  of  William  Earl 
of  Holland  at  Cologne,  with  wonderful  fruits  and  tropical 
flowers,  scenery,  and  climate  in  the  midst  of  winter,  the 
reader  is  familiar.  Such  were  the  notions  of  magic  power  in 
that  age  1 

The  professors  of  the  occult  sciences,  as  Aibertus  Magnus, 
Paracelsus,  Agrippa,  &c.,  not  only  believed  in  astral  in- 
fluences operating  on  the  earth,  but  they  had  a  perception 
of  secret  potencies  in  physical  nature,  which  have  since  been 
proved  realities  by  the  discoveries  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
the  odylic  force,  mesmerism,  &c.  The  astrologists  and  alche- 
mists were  foster-fathers  of  the  more  actual  sciences,  astron- 
omy and  chemistry.  In  both  of  these,  as  in  the  moon's 
influence  on  the  tides,  in  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  prop- 
erties of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  varied  developments  of 
chemistry,  they  were  already  in  contact  with  facts  which  they 
had  not  the  instruments  and  the  modern  science  to  bring 
forth  to  the  light  of  demonstration. 

I  have  thus  sketched  at  once  an  outline  of  magic,  the 
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shadow  haunting  the  course  of  spiritualism,  that  I  may  hava 
nr>  farther  occasion  to  dwell  upon  it,  except  it  may  be  in  a 
mere  passing  reference.  Those  who  would  inform  themselves 
farther  of  Jewish  magic,  may  consult  the  Talmud  and  the 
Cabala,  with  the  book  Shemhamphorash  founded  on  the 
latter,  printed  in  1686  by  Andreas  Luppius  of  Wcsel ;  the 
Shemhamphorash  being  not  the  sacred  name,  but  the  descrip- 
tion and  meaning  of  it.  (See  Rosenroth's  'Kabbalah,'  and 
the  Introduction  to  Eudeus's  '  History  of  the  Hebrew  Phil- 
osophy ; '  Paxtorf's  Biblioth.  Ratlin,  p.  48;  or  Hottinger's 
Biblioth.  Orient,  i.  33.) 

In  contemplating  even  the  less  offensive  magic,  even  that 
BO  much  used  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  middle  ages  in 
cases  of  exorcism,  we  are  strucls  with  the  awful  fall  from  the 
simple  of  sublimity  of  the  theurgy  of  the  Gospel  times,  when 
Christ  and  his  apostles  '  commanded  the  unclean  spirits  and 
they  came  out  of  their  victims.  In  its  best  shape  magic  is 
a  revolting  invasion  of  the  sacred  power  of  the  supernatural 
in  the  church ;  in  its  darkest  form  it  is  concretely  devilish. 
Yet  there  have  not  been  wanting  journals  which  have  been 
repeatedly  inviting  spiritualists  to  this  prostitution  of  a  divine 
power,  to  predict  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  or  to  enable  sor- 
did speculators  to  make  profitable  transactions  on  the  stock 
exchange. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE     SUPEaNATURAL     IN     THE     GREEK    AND    OTHER 
EASTEaN  CHURCHES. 


Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Protestantism,  there  is  not  a 
Mth  recorded  in  the  world's  history,  which  has  leant  not  npon 
aupernatural  revelations,  and  these  the  moat  bright  and  tre- 
qnent  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  primitive  ogea. 

Dr.  J.  J.  GKATH  WlLKINSOH, 

There  is  a  great 
and  a  greater  y 
divine  oontemph 
here  below.  Di 
it  seeks  a  large 


fferenoe  betwixt  philosophy  and  other  arts ; 
betwixt  that  philosophy  itself  which  is  of 
on,  and  that  which  has  a  regard  to  things 
ae  philosophy  is  much  higher  and  braver ; 
scope,  and  being  unsatisfied  with  what  it 
tho  knowledge  of  something  greater  and 
fairer,  and  which  nature  has  placed  out  of  our  view.  The 
one  only  teaches  us  what  is  done  upon  the  earth  ;  the  other 
rereala  to  us  that  which  is  actually  done  in  heaven. 

Seneca's  Morals. 


IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  produce  evidence  of  the  Bpirita- 
alism  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  for  it  was  for  six  eeiitnries 
identical  with  the  Roman  Churcb,  and  on  separating,  did  so 
politically  and  not  polemically.  The  tenets  of  the  Greek 
Church  continued,  and  still  continue,  the  same  in  all  essen- 
tials except  with  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  rejecting  purgatory — without,  however,  expressly 
rejecting  the  intermediate  state.  All  tho  historians  of  the 
first  six  centuries  are  the  historians  of  the  Church  at  large, 
Tip  to  that  time  including  both  Rome,  Greece,  and  Syria ;  all 
were  Syrians  or  Greeks.  Eusebius  was  the  Bishop  of  Csesarea 
in  Syria.  Socrates  was  a  native  of  Constantinople  ;  he  was 
educated  at  Constanstinople  ;  commenced  his  career  there  as 
a  special  pleader ;  and,  on  retiring  from  practice,  employed 
II. —4 
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himself  in  writing  his  histoiy.  Sozomen  was  a  Syrian,  born 
in  Palestine;  educated  atBerytus,  the  modern  Beyrout ;  and 
afterwards  remored  to  Constantinople.  Tiieodoret  was  a 
Syrian;  was  educated  under  the  celebrated  Chrysostom,  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople ;  and  himself  lived  most  of  his  life 
"at  Antioch.     Evagrius  also  was  a  Syrian  of  Antioeh. 

Thns,  for  the  first  six  centuries  the  doctrine  and  practice 
f  th    K  m       G      k        IS)  Churches  were  identical. 

Ih       h    t  w  I  h  \     rved,  Syrian  or  Greek, 

illl  dltfm       !        W  thout  encumbering  my 

p  g     w  th       1  m  pi        f  the  continuance  of  this 

f  th  b  th       th    Gre  k       1  Sj  Churches,  I  may  refer  to 

th  k      f  t  t        1!  b    e  the  same  belief  and 

[.      t  htm  I      the  Syrian  Churches, 

wl    th       N    t  M         t  J  cobite  (the  latter  pro- 

f  t    b    th      h      h    f  th    p       t  ve  Jews  at  the  time  of 

our  Saviour)  wo  fi  d  the  I  tirgies  full  of  the  expressions  of 
the  presence  and  att  o  of  spiritual  beings,  both  good  and 
bad.  In  the  Jacob  te  i  tu  gy  we  find  the  deacon  saying, 
'  The  gates  of  heaven  are  opened,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scends upon  these  mysteries  to  overspread  them.  We  stand  in 
the  dreadful  place,  with  cherubim  and  seraphim  surrounded  1 
Brethren  and  companions  are  we  made  in  the  watohes  and 
services  of  angels  and  spirits,  who  are  flames  of  fire'  (Bth- 
eridge's  '  Syrian  Churches,'  p.  202). 

Like  the  Koman  Church,  this  Church  prays  to  the  '  Holy 
Virgin,'  the  'Mother  of  God,'  and  for  her  intercessions,  Vn- 
like  the  Protestant  Churches,  it  and  the  other  Syrian  Churches 
preserve  distinct  in  their  gospel,  the  sheul  and  the  gihana, 
the  scheol  and  gehenna  of  the  ongmal  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  the  hades,  or  intermediate  state  and  hell.  In  the 
passage  in  the  Gospels  where  our  Saviour  comes  walking  on 
the  water,  Mr.  Etheiidge  has  truly  tranUatert  the  word 
^ffattfia,  a  spectre,  and  not  a  spirit,  as  oui  tianslators  have 
done  ;  the  term  showing  that  the  Jews  at  that  time  perfectly 
understood  the  theory  of  ghosts. 
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The  priest  prays  for  'Those  who  by  evil  spirits  are  perse- 
cuted and  troubled.'  'To  be  defended  from  every  attack 
and  violence  of  demons'  (Ibid,  p,  308).  He  prays  for  the 
'exorcists'  and  others  who  hajfe  fallen  asleep.  The  Nesto- 
rian  liturgy  represents  the  people  as  drawing  near,  'with 
thousands  of  chernbims  and  myriads  of  seraphims  to  sanctify, 
adore,  confess,  and  g'lorify  the  Lord  of  all'  {Ibid.  p.  232). 
He  calls  on  the  people  to  join  their  voices  to  those  of  sera- 
phim and  archangels ;  and  glorifies  God  becanse,  through  His 
mercies,  'the  earth-born  have  communion  with  the  spiritual' 
(p.  22T).  He  prays  to  be  delivered  from  the  evil  one  and 
his  hosts  ;  and  gives  thanks  that  '  mortal  men,  weak  by  na- 
ture, are  enabled  to  sanctify  His  name  with  the  heavenly 
hosts.'  The  Maronite  liturgy  approximates  still  more  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  as  does  their  system  in  the  multitude  of 
monasteries.     (See  Jowett's  'Christian  Researches.') 

This  is,  as  it  might  he  expected  in  churches  founded  by 
Thomas  the  Apostle ;  Thaddeua,  who  '  performed  signs  and 
wonders  amongst  them;'  St.  Peter,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Leo,  Innocent,  and  other  founders  and  builders  of  the  chnrch 
at  Antioch ;  Nestorius,  Ignatius,  Serapion,  Babylas  the 
Martyr,  and  Jacob  Zanzala,  the  eonsolidator  of  the  Jacobite 
Church.  It  is  what  might  be  expected  of  churches  which 
had  Busebius,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret  for  historians  ;  which 
had  Ephrera  of  Edessa,  the  famous  Solitary,  Joseph  the 
Seer,  of  Nisibis,  in  the  sixth  century ;  Gregory  Bar-He- 
briBU8,.the  chronicler  of  saints  and  patriarchs,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  from  which  proceeded  Simeon  the  Stylite, 
and  Cosma  his  biographer. 

The  same  causes  render  our  dwelling  on  the  spiritualism 
of  the  Greek  Church  unnecessary.  It  preserves  all  its  faith 
in  miracles  derived  from  its  common  origin  with  the  Roman 
Church.  The  works  of  travellers  show  this  amply,  and  the 
'  Travels  in  Greece  '  of  Miss  Bremer,  just  published,  record 
her  attendance  at  a  Greek  Chnrch  festival,  where  a  miraen- 
lous  picture,  found   by  miraculous  means,  was  exhibiting. 
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This  was  in  tlie  island  of  Tenos.  The  ehnrcli  had  been  bailt 
in  1821,  ia  consequence  of  the  dream  of  a  drunken  school- 
master, who  declared  that  the  Pan-Hagia,  or  Holy  Yirgin, 
had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  revealed  to  him  that, 
if  they  would  dig  into  the  fonndationt  of  the  ancient  tem]ile 
of  Poseidon,  they  would  find  a  picture  of  her  Nobody 
took  any  notice  of  the  man  oi  hn  dreim  till  a  contagions 
disease  broke  out  m  1821,  when  they  began  in  earnest  to 
delve  for  this  promised  picture  They  loon  came  to  a  half 
rninoua  vault  of  a  Chiistian  church  and,  on  remo-ving  the 
rubbish,  discovered  a  small  picture  of  the  Annnnciation  of 
the  Virgin.  The  picture  wa.i  carried  m  solemn  procession 
through  the  island,  and  it  is  asseited  that  the  pestilence  was 
forthwith  stayed.  It  is  farther  affirmed  that  the  discovery 
of  the  picture  took  place  on  the  very  day  that  the  Greek  in- 
dependence was  achieved,  thas  elevating  the  banner  of  th's 
Cross  over  the  Crescent.  A  church  was,  therefore,  raised  on 
the  spot  where  the  picture  was  found  ;  and  the  anniversary 
was  instituted  for  the  Christians  of  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  to  meet  there,  and  every  year  celebrate 
the  event.  Miss  Bremer  saw  the  priests  touching  the  eyes 
of  a  young  nobleman  with  the  picture,  which,  she  said,  was 
evidently  an  ancient  one.  The  young  man  was  quite  blind, 
and  had  come  very  far  in  hopes  of  restoration  of  his  sight  by 
the  operation,  but  that  it  did  not  take  effect.  Numbers  of 
other  persons  afflicted  with  divers  complaints  were  crowding 
to  the  church  to  seek  relief  from  the  picture,  and  the  people 
asserted  that  many  cures  were  done  through  its  means.  She 
met,  however,  with  a  priest  who  expressed  disbelief  in  any 
miracles,  and  in  such  hands  no  miracles  were  very  likely  to 
be  performed.  Still,  the  mode  of  the  picture's  discovery, 
and  the  use  made  of  it,  testily  to  the  professed  belief  of 
the  Greek  Chnrch  in  its  ancient  doctrine  of  miraculous 
powers. 

Dr,  Thompson,  who  was  American  Missionary  in  Palestine 
for  twenty-five  years,  sajs,  'Exorcism  of  demons  and  evil 
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spirits  is  still  practised,  and  with  many  superstitions  rites 
and  magical  powers  ;  but  this  is  so  common  in  all  the  ancient 
chnrches  that  it  needs  no  illustration. '  .  .  .  '  There  are 
many  who  pretend  to  discover  thieves  and  stolen  goods  by 
incantations  and  other  means.'  Wo  have  seen  how  Mr.  Salt 
of  Cairo  recovered  his  plate.  He  says  what  the  means  are 
by  which  serpent-charmers  act  with  impunity,  and  by  which 
persons  handle  live  scorp  ons  and  even  pat  them  into  their 
bosoms  without  fear  or  injury  are  yet  a  secret.  He  adda 
that  he  has  often  seen  small  boys  even  put  scorpions  into 
their  bo  om-i  notw  ti  'itanding  tliat  they  are  the  most  malig- 
nant anl  iriBC  hie  of  ill  reptiles.  He  notices  the  riding  of 
dervishes  o-vei  boys  laid  side  by  side  flat  on  the  ground, 
without  the  receiv  g  any  mater  al  njury  a  d  the  pra  t  ce 
is  calle  1  Dou  h  d  s  ac  o  n;  in  ed  l  y  a  null  tude  of  maj, 
cal  ceremo  cs  He  quote  the  a  co  t  ot  see  ng  uto  the 
ink  in  1  ovs  ha  1  Egypt  as  g  ven  by  Lane  siys  1  e  has 
met  w  th  Engl  sh  and  other  ge  tleme  who  w  tnes  ed  tl  ga 
eqnallj  asto  1  g  thro  gh  the  same  ce!  brated  magicia 
Abd  el  Ka  ler  el  Mugraby  and  he  g  ves  ns  Mngraby  b  for 
mala  of     vocat  on 

Turshoon,  Turyooshoon,  come  down, 

Como  down;  bo  present.     Whither  are  gone 

The  prince  and  his  troops  !     Where  are  el  Ahhmar, 

The  prinee  and  his  troops  1     Be  present, 

Ye  servants  of  Ihese  namea.  And  this  is  the 
removal ;  and  we  Iihtb  removed  from  thee  the  veil,  and  thy  sight  to- 
day is  piercing:  correel,  correct. 

Dr.  Thompson  asked  a  magician  in  Sidon  whether  Tur- 
shoon  and  Turyooshoon  were  known  to  him  and  employed 
by  him  ;  and  he  said  they  were  ;  and  Dr,  Thompson  adds  : 
—  'In  short,  this  whole  subject  is  involved  in  no  small  mys- 
tery. It  exercises  a  prodigious  influence  on  Oriental  society, 
and  always  has  done,  and  merits  a  thorough  examination. 
The  boys  evidently  see  just  such  scenes  as  are  depicted  in 
the  wildest  stories  in  the  "  Thousand  Sights  ;  "  and  I  expect 
that  this  very  art  was  in  greater  perfection  then  than  now. 
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and  thai  the  g^orgeoas  creations  of  that  work  were,  in  many 
cases,  mere  verbal  pietures  taken  from  the  mirror  of  ink ' 
('  TliD  Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  157-159). 

Dr.  Thompson  also  sajs  that  the  people  of  the  East  be- 
lieTD  that  spirits  or  jins  watch  over  treasures  hidden  in  the 
earth.  Numbers  of  people  are  continuallj  employed  in 
seeking  hidden  treasures   and  many  spend  their  last  farthing 


th             1       Thy!                t       thti     il      fth 

^     t 

m       t          h             k     wl  d^      f  th              bj      1     1 

tl 

t                          d              d        d    th        1   11      by      1 

1    tl 

p     t       1     g       1  tl                                        d  th  y  th 

f 

f  11  w  E     1   hm         i           t  th                      f    Id      t 

1 

b    Id    g    1   1        g  th  t  th  y             k       h  Id     t 

d                    t                        th      t    th         t     3 

Thy 

w  11  fr   I       tly    ff     t    s    p    t             th  th            tl     1 

r^    t 

I      11  h       g              m     k  bl         t            f  p    pi     J 

t  I 

pi             t  I           ly       th    G      k  CI       h  b  t       th 

i. 

f    t    r        1              D    W  Iff  m     t              It 

1    th  t 

b      g    t  Al  pp         1822     ttl     h            f  J  h    B    k 

Eq 

BtihC        1             IfAlpi           lithh 

q        g    ft     L  dj  E  tl      St     h  p        Sh              y 

d      bt^ 

edlj,        dM     B    k     ,       Ih    t  Idh     ,       p      f  of 

t,  that 

she  kept  in  her  house  a  French  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Lustenau,  who  had  formerly  been  a  general  of  Tippoo  Sahib 
in  India,  and  who  was  deemed  a  prophet.  He  had  declared 
to  Lady  Esther  the  precise  day  and  hour  of  Napoleon's 
escape  from  Elba.  Mr.  Barker  then,  in  the  presence  of  M. 
Lesseps,  M.  Derche,  lys  interpreter,  and  M,  Maseyk,  the 
Dutch  Consul,  read  a  letter  of  Lady  Esther's,  dated  April, 
1821,  begging  him  not  to  go  to  Aleppo  or  Antioch  ;  as  M, 
Lustenau  declared  that  both  those  places  woald  be  destroyed 
by  an  eai^hquake  in  about  a  year.  The  time  had  nearly  ar- 
rived ;  and  M.  Derche  said  that  she  had  recently  warned  him 
not  to  go  to  Aleppo,  for  that  it  would  be  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

These  gentlemen    made  themselves  very  merry  over  the 
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prophecy  at  dinner.  A  few  days  afterwards  Wolff  quitted 
Aleppo  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  eneamped  that  evening  on  the 
road  to  Latakia  in  the  desert,  near  the  village  of  Juseea. 
As  the  people  of  Juseea  were  talking  with  Wolff  and  the 
people  of  his  little  camp,  they  felt  the  first  motions  of  an 
earthquake.  In  another  instant  the  village  of  Juseea  dis- 
appeared, being  swallowed  up  by  the  gaping  earth,  and  the 
thunder  as  of  cannon  came  from  a  distance.  Shock  after 
shock  succeeded,  and  presently  came  troops  of  wild  Arabs 
and  Bedouins,  flying  over  the  plains  on  their  terrified  horses, 
and  with  the  hoods  of  their  burnouses  drawn  down,  crying, 
as  they  fled  past  one  ai^er  another,  *  This  is  of  God  I  this  is 
of  God  ! '  For,  says  Dr.  Wolff,  the  people  of  the  East 
always  come  to  the  primal  cause  in  everything  —  to  God 
Himself.  They  do  not,  as  Europeans  do,  invariably  dwell 
upon  the  second  causes,  hut  refer  everything  at  once  to  the 
Governor  of  the  world. 

Wolff  immediately  sent  an  express  messenger  to  Aleppo 
to  Mr.  Barker.  He  found  the  whole  of  Aleppo,  Antioch, 
Latakia,  Hums,  and  Haina  had  been  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake, with  all  the  villages  for  twenty  miles  round,  and  that 
60,000  people  had  been  plunged  at  once  into  an  awful 
eternity  !  Mr.  Barker  himself  had  escaped  marvellously  by 
creeping,  with  his  wife  and  child  of  six  years  old,  from 
beneath  the  ruins  of  their  house  I 

Amongst  those  who  perished  in  the  ruins  of  Aleppo  was 
Ezra  de  Piccitto,  a  Spanish  Jew,  the  Austrian  Consul- 
general  of  Syria.  He  was  a  man  detested  for  his  tyrannies 
by  the  inhabitants  of  all  nations.  A  hundred  days  before 
the  earthquake  he  had  sent  an  Austrian  subject  out  of  the 
town  in  irons.  A  Turk  who  had  heard  of  it  coolly  asked 
M.  Maseyk  to  count  a  hundred  upon  the  beads  which  he 
held ;  for,  said  he,  '  on  the  hundredth  day  from  this  act  of 
liis  tyranny  Ezra  de  Piccitto  will  die.'  This,  in  foot,  waa 
the  hundredth  day ;   and,  as  M.  Maseyk  had  counted  the 
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ninety-DiQth  bead,  the  earthquake  came,   anci  Piccitto  was 
killed.     This  M.  Maseyk  told  Dr.  Wolff  himself. 

Yery  little  can  be  found  in  Church  of  England  writers  on 
the  Eastern  Churches  regarding  their  belief  in  the  miracu- 
lous. They  pass  it  over,  as  they  do  not  themselves  believe 
in  it,  as  matter  that  no  one  cares  to  know  of.  Without  this, 
however,  no  work  on  tliese  churches  is  really  of  much  value  ; 
aad,  therefore,  the  volumes  of  Ethendgc,  Appleyard,  &c., 
are  of  little  use  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  sound  view  of 
the  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Eusiian  Churches.  In  Dr.  Stanley's 
'Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,'  you  find  a  few  slight 
allusions  to  the  subject ;  but  it  is  to  native  writers  that  we 
must  go  for  real  information.  In  the  native  historians  we 
have  already  found  abundant  matter  on  this  head.  We  may 
now  glean  the  few  light  ears  of  faet  which  Stanley  affords 
us.  He  assures  us,  however  (and  this  includes  all  the  rest), 
that  'the  theology  of  the  East  has  undergone  no  systematiz- 
ing process.  Its  doctrines  remain  in  the  same  rigid  yet  un- 
defined state  as  that  in  which  they  were  left  by  Constantine 
and  Justinian '  (p.  35).  They  are,  in  fact,  the  same  as  we 
have  seen  them  in  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Evag- 
rius,  'A  general  expectation,'  he  says,  'prevails,  that,  by 
some  nnkuown  process,  the  souls  of  the  simple  will  be  puri- 
fied before  they  pass  into  the  Divine  presence ;  hat  this  has 
never  been  consolidated  into  a  doctrine  of  purgatory.'  No  : 
the  belief  of  the  middle  state,  as  we  see  in  the  Syrian  gospel, 
has  been  left  as  it  existed  there  and  amongst  the  Jews. 
Hades  has  not  been  converted  into  Gehenna,  nor  metamor- 
phosed into  a  paying  purgatory.  At  p.  46,  Dr.  Stanley 
passingly  says,  '  Remember  that  Athos  can  boast  its  mirac- 
ulous pictnres  and  springs,  no  less  than  Rimini  or  Assissi.' 
Speaking  of  the  Moslem  faith,  he  says,  '  The  sanctity  of  the 
dead  man  is  attested  by  the  same  means  as  in  the  Eastern 
Churches  generally,  the  supposed  incorrnptibility  of  the 
corpse.  The  intercession  of  a  well-known  saint  is  invested 
with  peculiar  potency'  (p.  2t8). 
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'The  frantic  excitement  of  the  old  Oriental  reh'gions,' 
sajB  Stanley,  'still  lingers  in  their  modern  representatives. 
The  mad  gambols  of  the  Greek  and  Syrian  pilgrima  have 
been .  sufficiently  told.'  That  is,  there  arc  more  life  and 
active  faith  in  these  religions  than  in  modern  Protestantism. 
They,  he  tells  you,  assert  that  St.  Andrew  first  planted  the 
cross  on  the  hills  of  Kieff,  and  foretold  that  a  great  city  and 
many  churches  should  arise  there.  Dr.  Stanley  quotes  Sir 
Jerome  Horsey,  who  wrote  in  1570.  'I  saw  this  impostor 
or  magician,  Nicolas  of  Rokoff,  a  foul  creature ;  went  naked 
both  in  winter  and  summer.  He  endured  both  extreme  heat 
and  frost ;  did  many  things  through  the  magical  illusions  of 
the  devil ;  much  followed,  praised,  and  renowned  both  by 
prince  and  people.     He  did  much  good,'  &c.  (p.  333). 

Speaking  of  the  siege  of  the  Troitza  Monastery  near  Mos- 
cow, in  1613,  he  says,  '  Rude  pictures  still  represent,  in  strange 
confusion,  the  mixture  of  artillery  and  apparitions,  fighting 
monks  and  fighting  ghosts,  which  drove  back  the  Polish 
assailants  from  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  fortress'  (p.  342). 
In  the  story  of  the  Russian  Patriarch,  Nicon,  in  166T 
(chiefly  drawn  from  Mouravieff),  in  his  banishment  to  the 
monastery  of  Therapontoff,  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Lake, 
when  shut  up  at  night  in  an  empty  house  in  the  depth  of  a 
Russian  winter,  an  old  woman  came  up  through  a  trap-door, 
and  assured  him  that  she  had  been  shown  his  coming  in  a 
dream,  and  ordered  to  provide  all  things  necessary  for  his 
comfort.  By  such  repeated  interpositions  his  fearful  journey 
was  made  tolerably  easy.  When  he  was  about  to  die,  one 
of  his  worst  enemies,  the  Archimandrite  Sergius,  was  warned 
of  it  in  a  dream,  and  led  to  meet  him,  and  implore  his  ^for- 
giveness (p.  377).  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  reforming  career, 
declared  that  he  would  have  no  false  miracles  ascribed  to 
holy  pictures  (p.  407). 

These  slight  passages  show  that  Dr.  Stanley  could  have 
told  us  more  than  he  has  done  both  of  the  faith  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Eastern  Churches  in  the  miraculous,  and  of  the 
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abu  f  tl  fa  th  wh  I  p  iestcraft  has  introduced  into  the 
Gre  k  H  11  a  to  th  Latin  Church  ;  for  in  both  there  is 
the  t  ue  and  tl  e  f  1      a     n  everything  else  on  earth. 

Tu  n  n  w  t  the  nat  historians  of  the  Greek  Clwrdi, 
and  ou  find  n  full  what  Stanley  and  other  Anglican  Church 
writ  nl  h  nt  at  Th  a  sertions  of  the  miraculous  stand 
on  almo  t  e  e  y  page  Of  the  Greek  Church  as  it  still  exists 
in  the  East,  I  have  given  as  many  of  these  proofs  as  my 
space  allows.  In  Platon  and  MonravieiT,  the  .  historians  of 
the  Russian  Church,  a  patriarchate  of  the  Greek,  they  are  so 
abundant,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  Moarayieff,  as  he  is  of 
our  own  time.  He  says,  '  When  the  Chnrch  of  Georgia,  now- 
only  a  short  time  back,  became  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Enssian  Church  and  empire,  after  having  stood  alone,  cut  off 
and  isolated  from  all  other  churches  ever  since  the  fourth 
century,  there  was  not  found  to  have  arisen  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  hundred  years  the  slightest  difference  between  them 
in  doctrine — no,  nor  even  in  ceremonies  ;  but  they  agreed  in 
all  points  with  us  and  with  the  other  ojcnmenical  thrones  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and 
with  the  other  churches  dependent  upon  the  first  of  them  in 
Moldavia,  Wallaeliia,  Servia,  Montenegria,  Transylvania, 
lUyria,  and  in  a  word,  throughout  aJl  Selavonia'  (Preface 
p.  4). 

This  is  decisive  as  to  the  continued  belief  in  all  things 
which  I  have  quoted  from  their  ancient  historians,  reaching 
down  not  to  the  fourth  century,  as  here  noted,  but  to  the 
seventh.  This  may  save  us  much  farther  quotation.  This 
assertion  is  fully  supported  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Blaekmore, 
the  translator  of  Mouravieff,  graduate  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  chaplain  in  Cronstadt  to  the  Russian  Company. 
In  his  preface,  he  says,  '  This  history  exhibits  the  instructive 
spectacle  of  a  church,  which,  ever  since  her  first  foundation, 
haa  faithfully  retained  that  creed  which  was  at  the  first  de- 
livered to  her;  which  has  not  altered  her  doctrines,  or  her 
services,  her  rites,  ceremonies,  or  discipHne,  and  very  slightly 
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her  internal  goyernment  (and  tli^t  more  in  form  than  id 
spirit)  for  neirlj  nine  hundied  jears,  duiing  which  long 
period  both  clergy  ^nd  Kitj  h^ve  enjoyed  free  acLGos  to  the 
subhme  htar^Ks  ol  St  Basil  and  &t  Chrysostom  in  their 
ndtiye  tongue  Her  ipostohc  hierarchj  and  priesthood  flist 
receiyed  from  Greece  she  lias  yenerated  through  all  the 
periods  of  hei  historj  alike  and  his  pre'^erved  with  the 
utmost  caie  in  aJl  their  lategiit}  She  has  alwajs  founded 
on  her  unbroken  suctesaion  from  the  patnarcha!  throne  of 
Constintinople  and  from  the  apostles  themselyc  her  claim 
to  diyine  authority  in  teaching  and  administering  the  sacra 
munt    &c      (Translator  s  PreJace   p    xiy  ) 

Accordingly  througho  it  his  history  we  find  M  "Uoiiravieff 
and  bis  chnrch  acknowledging  the  metropolitans  Peter,  Alexis, 
and  Jonah,  as  '  wonder-workers  '  (p.  303).  He  tell  us  that 
his  or  her  '  angel '  is  the  customary  phrase  in  Russia  for  the  ■ 
patron  saint  after  whom  any  one  is  named  ;  bat  that  they 
also  believe  in  guardian  angela  appointed  to  each  baptized 
person  (p.  360).  The  church  conuts,  as  its  chief  guardians 
and  intercessors,  a  considerable  number  of  saints  (p.  81). 
The  Russian  Church  believes  firmjy  in  '  the  doctrines  of  the 
holy  Icons  (pictures  of  saints  and  the  Virgin),  in  relies,  the 
sign  of  the  venerable  cross,  of  tradition,  of  the  mystery  of 
the  most  pure  blood  and  body  of  Christ,  of  the  invocation  of 
saints  and  angels,  of  the  state  of  souls  after  death,  and  of 
prayers  for  the  departed '  (p.  373).  In  the  time  of  Peter 
tlie  Great,  the  Anglican  Chnrch  made  application  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  unity  with  the  CEcumenical  Church,  and  desired  the 
Russian  patriarch  to  transmit  their  prayer  to  Constantinople  ; 
but  the  Russian  prelates,  haying  consulted,  declined,  because 
the  Anglican  Church  had  heretically  renounced  the  traditions 
of  the  Fathers,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  reverencing 
of  Icons  —  sacred  pictures  (p.  287).  Warnings  received  in 
divine  and  prophetic  declarations  by  eminent  prelates,  as  well 
as  cases  of  miraculous  cure  at  the  tombs,  or  from  the  prayers 
of  holy  men,  the  successful  drawing  of  lots  laid  on  the  altar. 
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and like  proofs  of  spiritual  intervention  will  be  found  numer- 
ouslj' throughont  Moaravieff;  and  vnth  this  I  may  conclude 
the  ample  substantiation  of  mj  a^sPrtlon  of  the  universal 
credence  by  the  Christian  Chmch  of  the  divine  and  imperish- 
able powers  of  that  church  —  Protestantism  alone  having 
fallen  from  that  faith.  Who  must  not  lament  that  a  church 
which  has  done  so  much  to  purify  Christianity  from  the  faults 
and  corruptions  which  have  crept  into  it,  should  have  been 
led  by  the  arch-enemy  to  run  into  an  error  w^ich  has  done 
far  more  than  neutralizing  these  great  benefits,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  incredulity,  which,  under  the  name  of  phil- 
osophy, is  going  like  a  dry  rot  through  the  timbers  of  the 
whole  temple  of  religious  faith  ? 
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SUPEENATUBALISM  IN  THE  WALDEN8I4I 


Moti  milhier  d'aagela  eerea  en  sit  compagDia, 
luiC  faren  festa  e  nuren  grant  ategrm 
Del  oasalter  yiltonos,  compli  de  yigoiia, 
Que  TSEce  )o  dcmnni  cum  tota  sa  haglit 

Lo  Rovcl  Con/jrt     Old  Waldenaiao  Poem,  a.  d.  1100. 


THE  Vandois  or  Waldensea  have  farniahed  a  topic  of  much 
contention  to  the  ecclesiastical  writers  Some  have  aa- 
eerted  that  they  have  been  a  church  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  continaing  pure  in  doctrine  and  in  constaat  opposi- 
tion to  Rome  ;  others  that  they  dtte  only  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  originated  w  ith  a  certain  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons. 
Some  have  stated  that  they  were  only  a  branch  of  the  AIM- 
genses,  and  descended  from  the  Maniebjeans,  who  appeared 
at  Albi,  near  Toulouse  in  Provence,  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
bat  the  simple  truth  seems  to  be  that  they  were  from  the 
time  of  Pope  Silvester,  about  A.  D.  314,  when  the  corrnptiona 
of  the  church  became  obvions,  through  its  being  constituted 
a  State  church.  At  that  period,  being  pure  members  of  the 
church,  they  became  a  protesting  party ;  but  were  not  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  absolutely  separated  from  the  Roman 
Church,  and  thus  forming  a  separate  church  or  sect.  They 
protested  against  the  assumption  of  worldly  power  by  the 
pope ;  declared  Rome  the  true  Babylon,  and  the  pope  Anti- 
Cbrist ;  declared  that  those  only  who  read  and  followed  the 
Gospel  were  the  true  Church  of  Christ ;  that  there  were  no 
ranks  in  the  cburcb  except  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
II.  — 5 
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They  protested  against  the  mass  and  its  ceremonies  as  dam- 
nable, and  against  all  the  tribes  of  monks  and  nuns  ;  against 
benedictions  and  consecrations;  against  all  oaths  and  pil- 
grimages ;  against  purgatory,  which  they  declared  an  inren- 
tion  for  gain ;  against  confession  to  priests  ;  against  all 
pictures  and  images  in  churches  ;  against  the  forty  days' 
fast,  and  fasts  in  general ;  against  extreme  unction;  against 
invocations  of  saints,  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  In  fact,  they 
were  in  their  creed  and  practice  strictly  primitive.  Being 
violently  persecuted  fay  the  Papal  Church  in  consequence, 
they  retired  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  and 
there  maintained  themselves  against  their  enemies.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  became  conspicuous 
by  the  simple  fact  that  Popery  had  then  become  powerful  and 
extremely  domineering,  and  was  determined  to  crush  all  who 
differed  from  it,  wherever  tiiej  could  be  found.  Hence  the 
terrible  persecutions  which  continued,  not  only  against  them, 
but  against  the  Albigenaes  in  France,  the  Cevennoia,  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  Lollards,  and  succeeding  Reformers  in 
England  and  everywhere. 

The  Waldenses  drew  their  name  from  the  valleys  in  which 
they  lived ;  they  were  first  called  Vallenses,  or  Valdesi,  or 
Vaud^s,  according  to  the  French  or  Italian  prevalence  of 
pronunciation.  The  Papal  Church  endeavored  to  heap  upon 
them,  according  to  its  custom  towards  all  which  it  deemed 
heretics,  the  most  base  calumnies.  They  were  represented  as 
monsters,  having  four  rows  of  teeth,  hair  like  wild  beasts,  as 
being  addicted  to  the  most  vile  habits,  and  rebels  against  the 
magistracy  and  the  holy  church.  Numerous  authorities,  how- 
ever, both  of  friends  and  enemies,  as  those  of  De  Thou,  Clau- 
dius, Seyssel,  Coggeshall,  Gerard,  and  others  having  oppor- 
tunities of  personal  knowledge,  pronounce  their  character  for 
piety  and  purity  of  the  most  admirable  kind.  They  were, 
in  fact,  amongst  the  earliest  Protestants,  far  prior  to  the 
times  of  Hass,  Wycliffe,  and  Luther,  and  continue  so  to  this 
day.     During  the  Protectorate,  Cromwell  interfered  to  check 
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the  terrible  persecutions  of  them  by  their  rnler,  the  Duke  of 
Sayoy ;  and  Milton  not  only  wrote  flaming  letters  in  Crom- 
well's name  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
and  to  the  States  of  Holland ;  but  also  penned  that  noble 
sonnet  on  their  behalf,  commencing  — 


Cromwell  did  not  satisfy  himself  witli  writing  and  threat- 
ening, but  he  sent  Sir  Samuel  Morland  to  Piedmont  to  use 
personal  exertions  in  favor  of  the  Waldenses,  and  to  relieve 
their  necessities.  Morland  collected  one -and -twenty  voiames 
of  MSS.  regarding  the  history  and  doctrines  of  this  'Israel 
of  the  Alps,'  which  were  deposited  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  bat  of  these,  seven  of  the  most  important  volumes 
were  abstracted  by  the  Catholics  during  the  reign  of  James 
II.,  and  are  lost  forever.  Moriand,  however,  had  made  good 
use  of  them  in  his  '  History  of  the  Church  in  Piedmont ;'  and 
from  him,  Perrin,  Brez,  Leger  (who  was  a  pastor  in  the  val- 
leys in  the  seventeenth  century),  from  Henri  Arnaud  (who 
also  died  the  pastor  of  the  Wiirtemburg  colony  of  the  Wal- 
denses in  1721),  we  derive  a  striking  history  of  this  noble 
people,  whose  characteristics  and  condition  have  been  made 
more  recently  familiar  to  the  British  public  by  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Gilly  of  Durham,  and  to  foreigners  by  Habn's 
'  Geschichte  der  Ketzer,'  and  Muston's  '  Histoire  des  Van- 
dois.'  Peter  Waldo  who  ha^  been  vainly  advanced  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  founder  of  thii  people  in  the  twelfth  c 
tury,  was  no  doubt  s,  mai  who  had  visited  the  Waldenf 
mountains  and  hi  lu^ht  thence  the  faith  to  his  native  pb 
Lyons  —  whence  he  of  cjurse  obtained  the  surname  Waldo 
or  Waldensis  and  whence  the  doctrines  <  f  his  alpine  Prot- 
estantism spread  through  thf  south  of  France  In  the 
writings  of  the  Walden-^es  we  find  little  mention  of  miracle- 
They  were  too  much  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Rome  to 
much  afraid  of  its  dojfm'i^  to  touch  much  on  miriele  know 
ing  that  Rome  w\^  bj  that  time,  too   ipt  to  mingle  fable 
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with  the  truth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  their  writings  that  we 
are  to  loolt  for  minicle,  so  much  as  in  their  history.  That 
history  was  one  of  continued  persecution  for  four  long  cen- 
turies, and  of  frequent  deliverances  of  so  striking  a  kind  that 
the  narrators  of  them  are  compelled  to  exclaim  that  they  are 
divine. 

The  persecutions,  which  had  paused  for  some  time,  were 
renewed  in  1400  with  increased  fury.  In  1487  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.  issued  a  bull  against  them  ;  and  his  legate,  with 
18,000  men,  supplied  by  the  Duhe  of  Savoy  and  the  King 
of  France,  committed  many  horrible  atrocities  in  the  valleys 
of  Lucerne,  Angrogiio,  and  other  places.  In  1550  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Saluzzo,  Margaret  de  Foix,  perpetrated  a  mon- 
strous amount  of  devil  work  in  her  territories.  Francis  I.  of 
France,  making  himself  master  of  Piedmont  in  1534,  con- 
tinued this  deril  work  in  Ood's  name.  This  was  perpetrated 
on  his  own  subjects  when  Duke  Emmanuel  Philibert  regained 
Ma  estates,  under  a  certain  Earl  of  the  Trinity — of  all  men  ; 
and  raged  oa  nnder  the  instigations  of  the  Pope,  and  of  a 
society  founded  in  1650  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  and 
extirpation  of  heresy,  till  1658,  under  such  horrors  of  exter- 
mination ;  their  valleys  desolated  with  fire  and  sword,  women 
dishonored,  ripped  up  with  swords,  children  stuck  on  spears 
and  hurled  down  rocks,  &c.,  that  Cromwell  and  other  Prot- 
estant princes  were  compelled  to  interfere.  These  interven- 
tions, however,  produced  little  effect.  Tictor  Amadeus  II., 
their  sovereign,  incited  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  pursued 
them  still  with  horrible  ferocity. 

In  these  wars  of  extermination,  this  Christian  people  per- 
formed deeds  which  resemble  nothing  but  the  marvellous 
acts  of  the  Jews  under  the  direct  guidance  of  God.  On  ono 
occasion,  only  seventeen  men,  of  whom  six' only  were  armed 
with  slings,  drove  before  them  enemies  fifty  times  more  nu- 
merous. They  defended  the  little  hamlet  of  Rora,  consisting 
of  but  fifty  houses,  for  some  time  against  the  combined  attack 
of  10,000  men  ;  and,  when  no  longer  able  to  resist  this  over- 
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whelming  force,  made  good  their  retreat  At  another  time, 
being  compelled  to  march  in  the  night,  they  had  to  wrap 
their  guides  in  while  slieets  that  they  mijjht  di'-cern  them, 
and  in  this  manner  they  proceeded  along  the  faces  of  the 
most  frightful  precipices,  and  carrying  their  nounded  on 
horseback  along  this  terrific  path  ;  yet  all  escaped  in  safety. 
When,  by  daylight,  they  saw  over  what  awful  places  they 
had  passed,  they  were  terriiied  at  the  view;  and  Leger,  their 
pastor,  says,  any  one  who  had  not  been  in  the  transit  would 
treat  the  whole  reoital  as  a  fiction. 

Frequently  they  succeedod  in  sallying  from  the  rocks  and 
caverns  in  which  their  enemies  were  endeavoring  to  suffocate 
them  with  smoke  of  burning  wet  straw  or  brushwood,  or  to 
burn  them  alive  in  their  retreats,  and  chabed  them  dowQ 
headlony;  into  the  plains,  till  the  French  and  Savoyard 
troops  declared  they  must  be  aided  by  God.  Ent  in  April, 
1686,  the  united  power  of  France  and  Savoy  made  a  tre- 
raendous  onset  on  the  unhappy  people,  and  so  completely 
conquered  them  that,  after  two  days'  hard  and  unequal 
contest,  the  Waldenses  laid  down  their  arms  and  sued  for 
mercy.  Fourteen  thousand  of  them,  says  Amaud,  their  gal- 
lant leader  and  pastor,  were  thrust  into  the  prisons,  which 
were  glutted  with  them ;  and  there,  he  asserts,  that  no  fewer 
than  11,000  perished  of  cold,  of  heat,  of  hunger,  of  thirst, 
and  all  the  miseries  accompanying  them.  Only  3,000  of 
the  14,000  issued  out  alive.  Those  who  had  refused  to  sub- 
mit dispersed  themselves  into  Switzerland  and  the  Protestant 
States  of  Germany — ^  Wiirtemberg,  Durlach,  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, and  Brandenburg. 

There  was  one  little  band  of  less  than  nine  hundred  men 
which  determined  to  return  and  fight  their  way  into  their 
own  moniitains  —  this  was  headed  by  Henri  Arnaud,  their 
pastor.  In  the  night  betwixt  August  16  and  It,  1689,  they 
crossed  the  lake  of  Geneva  in  boats,  and  commenced  a  march 
which,  to  all  human  calculation,  could  be  only  one  to  certain 
destruction.    They  had  to  cross  snow-capped  mountains,  and 
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thread  passes  through  a  conntry  swarming  with  hostile 
troops,  French,  Swiss,  and  Savoyard  Catholics.  Did  they 
escape,  there  was  at  least  a  fifteen  days'  probable  march, 
and  a  host  of  inveterate  enemies  to  receive  them.  Arnaud, 
in  reviewing  this  wonderful  march,  as  admirable,  though  not 
BO  long,  as  the  retreat  of  Xenophon,  cannot  help  exclaiming 
in  wonder,  '  L'fiternel  s'est  serri,  non  pas  d'nn  homme  verse 
dans  Part  de  la  guerre,  mais  d'un  pauvre  miniatre  qui  n'avait 
jamais  fait  de  la  guerre  qn'k  Satan,  pour  faire  paraitre  d'au- 
tant  mieux  sa  force  et  sa  puissance.  Et  cependant,  vous 
avez  vu  cet  homme,  sons  les  etendards  celestes,  s'ouvrir  son 
passage  partout,  faire  prisonniers  comtes,  barons,  gendls- 
hommes,  avocats,  syndics,  chatelains,  moines,  pretres  et 
autres,  presqu'au  nombre  de  67,  qu'il  menait  avec  lui  pour 
contempler  les  merveilles  que  la  veritable  foi  est  capable 
d'op^rer,  et  pour  Stre  an  mgrae  temps  les  teraoins  oculaires 
de  bon  ordre  qu'ii  maiutenait  dans  sa  troupe,  n'ayant  rien 
pris  partout  oft  il  a  passe  qu'il  ne  I'eut  paye  ;  et  eufin,  avec 
dix  pistoles  seulement,  il  p^nStre  avec  toute  sa  troupe  jusqne 
dans  les  vallees,  dans  la  Canaan  qu'il  cherchait,  et  oit  en  ar- 
rivant,  ii  ne  Ini  restait  plus  qu'nn  demi-Iouis.' 

He  expresses  his  wonder  that  he  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  Swiss,  who  were  on  the  look-out  to  seize  and 
carry  him  to  Constance,  to  burn  him  as  the  Austrians  had 
burnt  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Equal  wonder  how  they 
managed  to  force  passes  against  countless  enemies,  where  a 
few  hundred  men  might  have  defied  thousands.  Ho«-,  with 
a  little  band,  covered  only  with  rags,  and  subsisting  on  the 
most  scanty  and  wretched  fare,  he  cut  his  way  through  the 
lately  victorious  bands  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Savoy. 
'Is  it  not  wonderful,'  he  asks,  'that  such  a  handful  of 
starving  men,  few  of  whom  had  ever  handled  a  musket, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Sababertran  against 
2,500  well-entrenched  men,  killing  GOO  of  them,  and  losing 
only  fourteen  or  fifteen,  of  whom  more  than  eight  were  shot 
through  the  inexperience  of  their  comrades  ?     Who  is  so 
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dull,'  he  asks,  'as  not  to  see  that  God  alone  could  ffive  vic- 
tory to  a  mere  parcel  of  men,  without  moDcy  and  almost 
without  arras,  against  the  King  of  France,  before  whom  all 
Europe  trembled,  and  whose  banner  the  Pope  had  blessed 
in  certain  assurance  of  triumph  f  Who  could  be  stupid 
enough  to  ascribe  it  to  nature,  and  not  to  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence, that  the  people  of  the  valleys  had  not  in  summer 
reaped  their  crops,  but  found,  on  their  return  to  the  valley 
of  St.  Martin,  bread,  wine,  meat,  rice,  legnraes,  flour,  corn, 
cut  and  uncut,  their  gardens  in  fine  condition,  and  a  plentiful  . 
gathering  of  chestnats  and  grapes ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
corn  which  they  were  not  able  to  cut  in  time,  was  preserved 
under  tlie  snow,  through  a  long  and  hard  winter,  till  the  fol- 
lowing January,  Febrnary,.and  even  May,  without  being 
spoiled  1  Can  any  one  believe  that  about  367  people  of  the 
valley  of  Balsill  had  been  able,  on  a  diet  of  herbs,  beans,  and 
water,  and  lying  on  straw,  to  resist  10,000  French  and  12,000 
Piedmontese,  who  had  besieged  them,  not  only  with  abun- 
dance of  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  everything,  and 
who  had  bronght  mules  loaded  with  ropes  to  hang  them 
with,  and  had  done  this  by  any  other  power  than  the  direct 
power  of  G-od,  who  is  the  King  of  kings,  and  jealous  of  His 
honor  ?  That  the  Waldenses  fought  more  than  eighteen 
battles  against  these  swarming  hosts  which  had  penetrated 
into  their  valleys,  and  destroyed  above  10,000  of  them  in 
their  march  of  nine  days,  yet  lost  only  about  seventy  of  thera- 
eelvesf  And  that,  at  length,  their  unnatural  ruler  should 
be  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had 
thus  hunted  down  whose  fields  and  houses  he  had  burnt,  and 
whom  he  hid  given  up  as  prey  to  the  Piench  and  papal 
commissioners  "> 

This  la  t  e^ent  was  occi  loned  by  the  Frei  ch  and  Ama- 
deus  II  ora  g  to  open  feid  a  1  war  Thus  the  miseiihle 
duke  sought  humbly  to  these  hi  ontriged  subje  t  to  s*ve 
him  from  the  -sery  1  ell  hounds  that  he  had  turned  lo  se  on 
them.     Thus  thi-,  de  picable  Inke  \  ubiished  in  all  haste  an 
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edict  ID  May,  1694,  by  wliicli  he  restored  the  "Waldenses  to 
all  their  property  and  rights,  and  gave  them  fnll  freedom  of 
religion.  Then  he  whiningly  toM  them  that,  if  they  would 
be  tme  to  their  duke  as  they  had  been  to  their  God,  be 
would  love  and  cherish  them  as  dear  children.  The  loyal 
people  joined  his  standard,  helped  him  to  beat  back  Lis  most 
formidable  foe,  and  were  immediately  rewarded  for  their  gal- 
lant conduct  by  being  deprived  again  of  all  rights :  and  all 
who  were  not  born  in  the  valleys  were  ordered,  on  pain  of 
■  death,  to  quit  them  within  two  months.  The  number  of  these 
amounted  to  3,000.  They  wereMriven  away  in  the  most 
destitute  condition ;  and  the  noble  Arnaud  volunteered  to 
lead  them  into  Protestant  countries.  They  marched  to  Ge- 
neva, and  thence  into  Prussia,, Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, Wiirtembcrg,  and  other  States,  where  lands  and 
villages  were  assigned  them  ;  and  there  they  remain,  as  Wal- 
densian  colonies,  to  this  day.  For  many  years  they  received 
a  considerable  money  allowance  from  England,  the  English 
Goremment  also  paying  annually  250;.  for  the  support  of 
thirteen  pastors  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  Arnaud  received 
a  pension  from  England,  and  was  made  a  colonel  of  the 
British  army  by  William  III,  He  died  the  head  of  the 
Wurtemberg  colony  in  IY21.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  times 
that  the  Waldenses  have  received  decent  treatment  from 
their  own  Government,  but  their  faith  is  now  rapidly  revo- 
lutionizing the  north  of  Italy. 

Such  was  the  spiritualism  of  the  Waldenses.  Well  might 
Arnaud  declare  that  the  interpositions  of  God  on  their  be- 
half were  'non  eeulement  e  xtraord  in  aires,  mais  nieme  sur- 
naturels.'  Well  may  Leger,  their  historian  (Histoire  dea 
^giises  fivangeliques  Yaudoises)  declare  their  deliverances 
as  'most  miraculous.'  On  one  occasion  he  says,  they  were 
carried  off  in  great  cumbers  from  their  harvest  lields,  and 
cast  into  different  prisons ;  but  their  enemies,  to  their  un- 
bounded astonishment,  soon  found  them  all  at  liberty  again, 
equally  to  the  amazement  of  the  captives  themselves,  who 
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knew  nothing  of  the  arrest  of  their  fellows  in  different  places 
at  the  same  time,  and  were  set  free  again  '  miraculously,'  aud 
in  a  wonderful  manner. 

It  was  of  this  miraculoasly  preserved  church  that  even 
the  venerable  St.  Bernard,  of  Clairvaux,  in  1140,  said, 
'  There  is  a  aect  which  calls  itself  after  no  man's  name,  which 
affects  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of  apostolic  snccession,  and 
rustic  and  unlearned  though  it  is,  yet  it  contends  that  we  are 
wrong  and  that  it  is  only  right ; '  and  he  adds  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Catholic  priests  of  to-day,  as  expressed  towards 
spiritualism,  '  It  must  derive  its  origin  from  the  devil,  since 
there  is  no  other  extraction  which  we  can  assign  to  it' 
{Sermo  sup.  Cant.  66).  What  their  faith  was  the  great 
Bernard  might  have  read  ia  the  'Nobla  Leyfon,'  the  poem 
expounding  their  doctrines,'  and  extant  at  luast  forty  years 
before.  This  people,  whose  origin  was  thus  charitably 
ascribed  to  Satan,  is  now  being  held  as  especial  favorites  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  has  wrnng  from  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, 'Williara  Stephen  G-illy,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  other- 
wise so  incognizant  of  the  miraculous,  this  sentence,  '  It  was 
the  will  of  God  that  they  should  be  left  as  a  remnant,  be- 
cause it  was  written  in  the  counsels  of  heaven  that  they 
should  continue  as  a  miracle  of  divine  grace  and  providence ' 
(' Waldensian  Researches,'  p.  289). 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


J  AMONGSr  THE   gO-CALLED  HERETICS 
AND  MYSTICS  OP    THE   MIDDLE  AGES. 


That  effect,  that  sanguinary  struggle  witJi  which  humanity 
wrestling,  ho  to  speak,  against  itself,  seizes  one  by  one  the 
most  necessary  truths,  the  bad  grace  with  which  it  is  done, 
and  the  incapacity  of  not  doing  otherwise,  indicate  two  thinga 
at  once ;  the  first,  that  man  cannot  do  without  the  truth ;  tie 
second,  (hat  ho  is  not  in  fellowship  with  the  truth.  But  truth 
is  one,  and  all  those  truths  suecesaiyely  discovered  arc  only 
parts,  or  diverse  applications  of  it, 

Vinkt's  Vilal  ChrisiianUy,  p.  72. 

Sprioht  mno  aber.  wie  jafit  die  Zeiten  laufen,  seiche  Worta 
aas,  sogleich  wird  aua  der  Feme  dumpfer,  immer  nSher  kom- 
meniier  SchalT  der  Larmtrommel  vemommen;  wie  der  Stanb 
auf  den  Wegen,  so  wird  ein  zahlreioh  Volk  vom  geschlagenen 
Wirbel  aufgeruhrt;  Vater  und  AltervSter  nnd  ibre  Kinder 
nnd  Kinders  Kinder  iommen  in  hast  herbeigelaufen,  alle 
mfend :  Mystik.  Abergiauben,  Pfaffentrug,  Miinohbethorung, 
nieder  mit  Jer  Mystik. 

Die  ChriilUche  JUystik,  von  J.  GBhbbb,  i.  1. 

But  if,  as  the  times  go,  one  but  utter  such  word?,  ininicdi- 
ately-we  hear  from  a  diatauce  the  dull,  but  ever-approaching 
Boand  of  the  alarm-drum.  Like  the  dust  on  the  roads,  a 
Bwarni  of  people  are  roused  into  a  furious  whirlwind  ;  father 
and.  grandfather,  and  their  children  and  children's  children, 
come  running  in  hot  haste,  all  shrieliini;,  ■  Mysticism  !  Supor- 
stitiou  1  Priestcraft  1  SI onksiili eatery  !  down  with  Mysticism !' 


BESIDES  the  Waldenses  there  were  numbers  of  other  so- 
called  heretics,  so  called  bj  the  Roman  Church.  In 
every  age  of  the  church  these  so-called  heretics  have 
abouuded,  from  the  earliest  ManiehKuns,  Pelagians,  and 
Montanists  to  the  Flagellants  and  the  Anabaptists  of  West- 
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phalia.  The  idea  wliich  nnmlDers  of  writers  have  employed 
to  account  for  these  manifestations,  that  they  result  from 
mere  delnsion,  from  excited  imaginations,  and  hallucinations, 
is  the  shallowest  of  ideas ;  the  result  of  the  profoundest 
ignorance  of  the  human  soul.  The  cause  assumed  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  the  effects  ;  it  is  an  attempt 
to  raise  a  fountain  higher  than  the  spring-head.  In  the 
worst  of  these  demonstrations  things  have  been  done  and 
prophecies  enunciated  which  nothing  bnt  a  spiritual  power, 
seeing  farther  than  man  sees,  could  originate.  It  is  not  the 
property  of  disease  and  delusion  to  strike  out  truths,  and 
truths  lying  often  buried  in  the  depth  of  years  and  distances. 
I  have  produced  too  many  instances  of  such  things  arising 
out  of  the  most  disorderly  spiritualism  in  every  age  and  in 
every  country,  to  roaKe  it  requisite  to  reproduce  them  here. 
Even  fools,  so  called,  have  often  astonished  the  so-called 
wisest  and  soberest  men  by  their  flashes  of  supeihumau 
knowledge.  Take  ancient  or  modern  times,  we  find  it  the 
same.  Nicetas  Goniatet  relates  in  his  life  of  Isaac  Angelus 
that,  when  the  emperor  was  at  Rodostes,  he  paid  a  viiit  to 
a  man  called  Easiiicus,  who  had  the  reputation  of  possessing 
the  faculty  of  seeing  into  futurity,  but  who  was  otherwise 
regarded  by  all  sensible  persons  as  a  fool.  Basilicus  received 
the  emperor  without  any  particular  marks  of  respect,  and 
returned  no  answer  to  his  questions.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
he  walked  towards  the  emperor's  picture,  which  hung  in  the 
apartment,  scratched  out  the  eyes  with  his  staff,  and  attempted 
to  strike  the  hat  from  his  head.  The  emperor  took  his 
leave,  setting  him  down  as  a  perfect  fool.  Nevertheless,  all 
that  Basilicus  intimated  came  to  pass.  The  emperor  was 
deposed  in  a  rebellion,  and  his  brother  Alexis,  being  placed 
on  the  throne,  put  out  his  eyes, 

Claus,  the  court-fool  at  Weimar,  rushed  into  the  council- 
room  on  one  occasion,  as  the  council  was  sitting,  exclaiming, 
'There  you  ail  are,  consulting,  no  doubt,  about  very  import- 
ant matters  ;  but  nobody  gives  a  thought  about  the  fire  at 
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Colmar,  nor  how  it  is  to  be  extinguished  1'  On  tlie  arrival 
of  the  mail  it  was  fonnd  that  at  that  moment  an  alarming 
fire  was  raging  at  Colmar. 

How  did  these  fools  come  at  knowledge  which  none  of  the 
w  Id  p    t    d  t   ?   To  say  that  it  was  the  result  of  their 

f     I   1  Id  1     to  confound  all  human  ideas ;  it  was 

1     ly      d  1  n  either  case,  it  was  no  hallucination,  bnt 

a  1 1  f  a  f  t  from  some  spiritual  source,  as  certain 
a  th  t  f  th  m  t  orthodox  prophecy.  And  what  is 
th  d  the  learned  receive  precisely  the  same 

dd  1  ora«ies.     At  Perouse  in   1616,  says 

B    1      Ant,  h  «  'Demonomanie  des  Sorciers,' a  priest 

f  tl  f  J      £ue3,  one  day,  while  celebrating  mass, 

turned  round  to  the  people,  and  instead  of  saying,  '  Orate, 
fratres!'  he  exclaimed,  'Orate  pro  castris  ecclesiEe,  quse 
laborant  in  extremis.'  'Pray  for  the  army  of  the  church, 
which  is  in  extreme  peril.'  And,  at  the  moment  that  he  was 
speaking,  the  army  in  question  was  defeated  about  twenty- 
five  leagues  from  Perouse. 

It  was  under  similar  circumstances  that  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  in  the  midst  of  a  lecture  at  Bphesns,  announced  the 
death  of  Domitian  at  Rome. 

Even  in  what  appears  as  disease,  the  patients  speak  things 
that  no  disease  can  teach.  In  St.  Cyprian's  Epistles  we  find 
Fermilianus  writing  to  him  that,  when  all  the  faithful  took 
to  flight  in  the  persecution  A.  ».  260,  a  woman  suddenly  ap- 
peared who  fell  into  fits  of  extacy,  in  which  she  showed  her- 
self a  wonderful  prophetess.  She  not  only  foretold  extraor- 
dinary things  which  came  true,  but  she  did  marvellous  things, 
and  performed  real  miracles,  Bnt  these  Fathers  did  not 
foolishly  imagine  that  her  abnormal  state  was  mere  disease, 
or  that  miracles  done  and  true  prophecies  made  could  result 
from  hallucination,  that  illusion  could  be  the  parent  of  truth. 
They  were  incapable  of  any  such  shallow  logic ;  they  at  once 
attributed  the  effects  to  spirits,  and  the  woman  asserted  the 
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In  the  'Pastoral  Letters'  of  Jurieu,  we  have  an  extraor- 
dinary accoant  of  a  young  girl  amongst  the  Protestants  of 
the  south  of  France,  who  was  abont  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Shepherdess  of  Cret. 
She  fell  frequentlj  into  extacies  and  convuisions,  and  a  deep 
accompanying  sleep,  in  which  she  uttered  the  most  striking 
and  real  predictions ,  and  though  she  was  ill-educated  and 
spoke  a  wretched  patois  in  her  waking  state,  in  these  sleeps 
she  spoke  excellent  French.  She  recollected  nothing  of  what 
she  had  said  after  being  awoke.  She  was  a  clairvoyant,  ex- 
hibiting the  exact  phenomena  of  clairvoyants  of  to-day.  She 
was  a  mystic,  according  to  GSrres's  classification,  of  the 
lower  or  natural  order,  as  distinguished  from  the  higher  class 
of  mysticism,  the  spiritnal  revelation  which  ascends  above  all 
natural  canses,  and  is  in  communion  with  purified  spirits,  not 
with  lower  spirits,  but  with  God  Himself,  or  the  highest  and 
holiest  of  His  angels. 

Ferneiius  gives  the  account  of  a  yonng  gentleman  who 
was  attacked  by  convulsions  which  earae  on  him  several 
times  a-day.  As  these  fiti  proceeded  he  became  very  clair- 
voyant in  them  ;  began  to  speak  in  Latin  and  Greek,  though 
he  was  thoroughly  ignoitnt  of  Greek  He  read  the  thoughts 
of  every  one  about  him  and  rallied  the  physitians  on  their 
ignorance  of  his  complaint  and  their  absurd  remedies  He 
asserted  that  a  spirit  gave  him  the  knowledge  and  language 
which  he  cleirly  had  not  from  any  natural  source ,  yet  the 
magnetists  sat  afy  themselves  that  magnetism  will  explain 
all.  In  fact  that  magnetism  can  teaj-h  a  man  m  t  moment 
not  only  to  unde  stind  but  to  ),peak  Latin  and  Greek  In 
scores  of  cases  such  patients  have  spoke  learned  languages  ; 
in  the  W  tch  cases  there  were  abundance  of  such  instancei 
If  this  explanation  be  true,  why  do  not  the  magnetists  mtro 
duce  magnetism  at  onre  into  our  classical  schools  and  save 
our  poor  lads  a  woild  of  crucifying  labor  ">  If  illusion  can 
teach  languages,  whj  not  our  wise  hterarj  and  ijCientihi  men 
introduce  illusion  to  the  schools  whn  h  la  obviously  a  much 
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more  eflicient  teJ.Lher  than  all  tbe  ordinary  masters  put 
togethei  ?  What  matters  it  hy  whit  means  our  children  are 
endowed  nith  the  full  mastery  of  the  cla'isic  ,  whether  it  be 
by  magnetism  or  illusion  or  hallucination  it  these  can  give 
th  t  h         which  Dr  Birch  and  the  Eev.  Prosody 

L  g  1  1  t  k  en  leiis  to  do  at  Hanow  or  Eton  ?  It 
m       g  t    fi  d  ]  eople  who  have    uch  glib  and  off-hand 

pi       t  f        derful  effects,  taking  no  pains  to  give  us 

th    (       t     1    d       tage  of  their  discoveries. 

W  b  1  th  jparently  most  ridiculous  means  prodncing 
m  t  t  1  g  d  The  e  of  Pascal  was  undoubtedly 
d     f  th  nsi  e    n  n  abl    d   ease  by  the  touch  of  a 

th  11  d  h  ly       om       f  the   most  otherwise  incurable 

w  d    at    0  c     by  th     wiping    with  a  napkin 

b  gl  t  f  in  tl  t  n  b  of  the  Abb  Paris,  as  people  were 
d  by      [k  nd  handk      1     f  taken  from  the  body  of 

St.  Paul.  Cotton  Math  a  h  Magnalia  Christi  Ami- 
cana,'  says  nothing  was  so  omm  n  for  the  old  set  of  Quakers 
as  to  proselyte  people  by  me  Ij  t  oking  or  breathing  upon 
them.  It  was  the  same  in  the  pagan  world  ;  canses  as  ap- 
parently trivia]  or  foolish  produced  effects  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  them.  Laplanders,  according  to  Olaus  Magnus,  fell 
asleep  after  certain  ceremonies,  when  required  to  obtain  exact 
information  from  far-distant  places,  or  countries  ;  and,  after 
perhaps  twenty-fonr  hours  of  such  profound  sleep,  woke  up, 
assured  the  enquirers  that  they  had  been  at  the  place,  seen 
the  persons  required,  and  brought  certain  information,  which 
rarely,  if  ever,  was  found  to  be  untrue. 

Elian,  in  his  '  Vari^  Historiaa,'  &c.,  says  that  the  cele- 
brated Aspasia  had,  when  very  young,  a  tumor  on  the  face 
which  extended  below  the  chin,  and  thoroughly  disfigured 
her.  Her  father  refused  to  pay  the  sum  demanded  by  the 
physicians  for  her  cure,  and  Aspasia,  in  an  agony  of  distress, 
retired  to  her  room,  bewailing  her  fate ;  there  fell  asleep, 
and  dreamed  that  a  dove  appeared  to  her,  gradnally  assuming 
the  form  of  a  woman,  who  bade  her  to  be  of  good  courage  : 
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to  despise  the  physicians,  and  pulverize  aad  apply  the  powder 

fth  f  tl  th    h  til     t  t        f  T 

n  d   h     h    Id  1  d     &h    d  J  \  t     !y 

d  b  t  b      m    g    d    lly      1       t  f  1  tl   t  i         1     t  d 
all  m       a  d  b      m    Q  f  P 

What    h  11  y    th       t      11  th        th    g    wh    h 

tt      d  th    kly  tl     wh  I  f  h   t    j      d  1 1 

t  d      d  p    f        Chn  t  d  p  g  If  I     p    t 

th    tl      y    f  th       b  11  that  d     as  d 

th  d  d       p       p     ph  f    ni  g      t        th  t 

dig  f         myjiii(phlph  n 

£f    t  th  m        th        m      f      mm  hy  d    th  y      t 

b    d  d  phy  1  h    d  J  f   t  ly       d 

b  t  k     th  m    1        t     jm  g      t  d    1!  d  1 

whi  dgttb  J  g  fmptt 

th      h     Itl        d  ph  1      phy       1  ?     B  t  th  y 

d        t  1 1    th         g  p       ptiy      d  lly 

ked  t    h  Ip  th  t    f  th      d  ffi    It  d  w  11 

m|  ly  b  th  y  k     w        th  1     tl    t  th  y 

m  1ml       ght  f  rward  to  conceal  their  ignorance. 

W  m  t  th  f  1  k  to  some  other  and  really  adequate 
a         fth    e  n       g;  ever-extending  phenomena  called 

miraculous.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  old  and  only 
paramount  cause  —  spirit  operating  on  spirit  encased  in 
matter.  '  That  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit :  that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,'  Christ  said  to  Nicodemus  ; 
bnt  that  great  master  in  Israel  found  it  hard  to  understand 
this.  '  Like  the  fathers  of  Israel,'  says  Dr.  Ennemoser,  '  the 
new  fathers  do  not  willingly  take  cognizance  of  things  which 
are  not  a  part  of  their  faith,  and  which  are  out  ot  their  hon 
zon,  whether  temporal  or  heavenh  things  he  m  question 
We  must,  therefore,  leave  the  new  fathers  the  &n.  denu  ea 
of  to-day,  and  draw  from  all  historv  a  cause  m^re  potent 
than  their  causes  to  unlock  the  mjstery  of  miracle  wh  ch 
arises  again  and  again  in  the  snccessive  generations  issuiely 
as  the  sun  rises  and  the  winds  ^low 
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We  End,  then,  a  great  spiritual  power,  the  Lex  magna  of 
the  universe,  as  fixed,  and  permanent,  and  omnipotent  as  the 
law  of  specific  gravity  itself,  operating  on  ihe  human  mind 
in  every  age  and  country,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance. No  human  force  tan  suppress  it,  though  it  may 
distort  it.  It  comes  forth  like  light  and  darkneaa,  w-ith  features  . 
of  good  and  evil  It  stands  forward  in  prophets  and  inspired 
warriors,  sublime,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  irresistible  as  its 
beams.  It  speaks,  and  distant  ages  h«ar  it ;  it  acts,  and 
nature  takes  the  impression  of  its  blows.  God  descends  and 
wields  infinite  power  apostles  and  martyrs  follow  and  tiiumph 
over  kings  and  hierarchies  over  mind  and  matter  even  in 
subieetion  and  in  death  Churches  arise  ind  even  in  their 
corruption  and  inhuman  pride  work  signs  and  wonders 
They  stamp  on  pnre  spiiit  and  pure  conscience,  they  en 
deavor  to  crush  out  all  opposition  to  their  boasted  self  nili 
by  fire  and  dungeons  and  desolating  "trms ,  and  the  same 
spiritual  potenee  burets  forth  in  the  laried  shapes  of  heresy, 
of  damnable  doctrines  and  even  of  devihy  confessed  The 
great  spiritual  power  is  a  power  resiidmg  in  good  and  evil 
agents  in  God  and  His  hierarchies  in  the  devil  and  his 
legions  The  combat  of  sin  and  soul  are  goin;;  on  foicfer, 
and  exhibit  their  effects  over  all  this  beautiful  bat  serpent- 
haunted  and  blood  stained  earth  Where  faith  and  religion 
triumph  the  mahgnant  and  envious  spirits  of  darkness  seek 
to  undermine  and  corrupt  They  push  prosperity  into  pride 
and  despotism  into  sensuality  and  voluptuousness  tending  to 
rottenness  They  ToufB  the  venom  of  vengeance  in  the 
powers  which  have  changed  from  hol\  to  unholy  to  stamp 
out  the  fires  of  denunciation  and  reform  which  begin  to 
kindle  under  their  feet  to  crush  the  purer  souls  who  cry  for 
God  and  trath  Hence  tiise  sects  and  heresies,  htnce  the 
mystic  incensed  bi  outrageons  denunciation  rushes  foiward 
into  dangerous  utterinces  into  paradoxes  from  which  de- 
velop licentious  faKities  as  surely  as  fungus  is  developed 
from  the  lerraentation  of  deca3ing  wood 
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Yoa  cannot  cbeck  the  invincible  operation  of  this  Lex 
magna  of  the  universe.  It  will  barst  up  ever  and  anon, 
'through  the  dry  ernst  of  petrified  society,  as  underswelling 
floods  burst  up  the  ice-eover  of  frozen  rivers.  It  will  burst 
up  in  good  or  evil,  in  truth  or  fanaticism.  It  is  there,  mighty, 
vast,  untamable,  diffused  through  all  things,  through  mind 
and  matter  as  universally  as  the  electric  principle.  Whether 
you  notice  it  or  notice  it  not ;  whether  you  repudiate  it,  ig- 
nore it,  or  treat  it  as  disease  and  delusion,  it  will  appear 
amongst  you  as  an  inevitable  apparition,  laughing  at  your 
theories,  throwing  down  your  philosophies,  and  shattering 
your  churches.  It  must  and  will  exert  itself  in  utter  con- 
tempt of  learned  dogmas,  of  church  creeds  ;  it  recks  not 
whether  it  be  denied  or  admitted;  hut,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
coerced  or   recognized,  it  will  produce  blessings  or  mon- 


Like  the  pent-up  gases  of  the  world's  interior,  it  will  make 
itself  felt  in  moral  earthquakes,  or  show  itself  in  blazing  vol- 
canoes of  crime  and  fanaticism,  if  it  cannot  steal  freely  through 
fissures  and  earth  pores  and  fructify  the  roots  of  tree  and 
herb.  ThuB  it  has  ever  been,  from  the  days  of  the  Maniche- 
ans  to  those  of  the  Mormons.  Whether  it  be  good  or  eril, 
it  is  all  spiritualism  and  it  is  most  important  that  men  should 
recognize  its  real  nature  ;  and,  instead  of  mocking  at  it,  en- 
deavor to  open  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to  discern  that 
nature  too  ,  to  teach  them  that  it  is  about  them  as  sure  as 
God  and  the  dt-vii  exist  and  operate  unperceived  aronnd  us 
and  within  us ,  thit  «e  may  open  up  our  souls  to  one  or  the 
other  to  our  infinite  hurt  or  advantage ;  bat  that,  whether 
we  cultivate  or  reject,  this  great  eternal  principle  in  its  con- 
flicting elements  will  operate  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  not. 
We  may  turn  our  backs  on  the  sun  —that  will  not  prevent 
his  shining  ;  we  may  shut  our  eyes  to  the  tempest,  but  that 
will  not  chain  the  winds  or  arrest  the  forked  lightning.  Good 
and  evil  are  set  before  ns,  we  may  choose  which  we  will ; 
spiritualism  is  upon  us,  we  may  have  Us  good  or  evil ;  we 
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cannot,  by  any  abjnration  of  it,  exempt  oarselves  from  its 
influences,  any  more  than  we  eaQ  from  that  of  time  bringing 
age  and  death. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  progress  of  this  great  power  in  and 
around  the  churches  during  the  ages  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion. Besides  the  Albigenses,  who  were  so  fearfully  perse- 
cuted and  exterminated  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, the  south  of  France  had  also  its  Waldenses,  or  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons,  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo ;  called  also 
Tnsabbatati,  or  people  wearing  sabots  or  wooden  shoes,  on 
which  they  are  said  to  have  had  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  peasants,  not  of  their  faith.  These 
also  had  their  plentiful  persecutions.  These  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  sects  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  of  Heinrieh,  of  Eudo 
de  Stella  of  Brittany,  and  Tranchelin  of  Utrecht  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  the  twelfth  century.  All  these  sects  were  equally 
opposed  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  tl  ough 
differing  in  many  points  one  from  another  They  most  of 
them  rejected  fasts  piiestly  confesuons  oiths  pur^atoiv 
priestly  absolution  the  authority  of  the  pope  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergT  the  extreme  unction  Miny  of  them  denied 
the  lawfulness  of  capital  punishments  and  of  wai  by  Chris- 
tians All  were  spiritualiits  holding  that  the  ancient  power 
of  ChiisfMnity  remained  amongst  true  disciples 

Of  this  thaiacter  especiallj  were  the  Ajioatolikers  whs 
may  be  retjarded  as  a  section  of  the  French  Waldenses, 
though  insing  in  iKly  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Ger 
haid  Segareih  of  Pirmi  who  instituted  it  in  1260  which 
thence  spread  into  France  Spain  Germany  and  Engjand 
SegareUi  was  burnt  for  his  heresj  in  1300,  but  hia  pUce 
was  supplied  b\  his  disciple  Tode  Dolcino  of  Novara  who 
spread  the  faith  in  the  Tyrol  and  Dalmatia,  and  was  also  pat 
to  death  by  the  papal  authorities  in  1307.  In  their  doctrines 
they  condemned  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
declared  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its  pnrity  possessed 
the  power  of  the  apostles,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  of 
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revelation.  That  oathB,  persecutions,  and  papal  assumptions, 
are  deadly  sins ;  the  Gospel  is  the  onlj  creed  of  trae  be- 
lievers. 

Allied  to  the  Apoatolikers  are  tlio  Beghards  and  Begnioen, 
who,  however,  took  their  rise  in  the  eleventh  centnry,  and 
spread  through  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  France,  and  other 
countries.  They  were  so  called  from  the  old  Saxon  terra 
beggen,  the  same  ^  the  German  beten,  to  pray ;  they  were 
thus  literally  praying  brethren.  They  lived  in  large  houses 
called  beguinages,  though  not  bound  together  by  any  oath, 
or  belonging  to  any  particnlar  monkish  order.  There  were 
also  associations  of  women  who  lived  together  in  the  same 
manner.  Some  of  these  remained  in  the  Roraish  Church, 
and  continae  to  the  present  day;  others  were  pronounced 
heretical,  and  were  exterminated  or  dispersed.  From  these 
sprang  two  great  sects,  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Pull 
Spirit  or  Fratricelli,  and  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  of  whom  tlie  Lollards  were  an  offshoot.  The  Brethren 
of  the  Full  Spirit  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Sicily.  They  seem  to  have  amalgamated  them- 
selves in  a  great  degree  with  the  Tertianis,  or  Franciscans. 
Like  the  Franciscans,  they  bound  themselves  to  obedience, 
chastity,  and  poverty.     They  denied  that  th    p  [  any 

other  power  of  the  church,  had  any  right  t  f  th 

their  ordinances,  or  to  absolve  any  of  them  f  m  th  atha. 
They  believed  that  the  reform  of  the  ch  h  m  t  p  ed 
from  them  ;  that  a  new  outpouring  of  the  H  ly  Gh  t  uld 
take  pla^e  on  them,  as  great  and  abunda  t  tl  fi  t  nd 
that  through  them  the  world  would  be  eventually  converted, 
and  so  filled  with  love  that  the  faithful  would  exceed  even 
the  apostles  in  virtue  and  grace.  That  they  had  ere  this, 
however,  to  fight  the  great  fight  with  Anti- Christ,  as  it  had 
been  revealed  to  St.  Francis. 

The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  appear  to 
have  arisen  at  Cologne  in  1210.  Amalrich  von  Bena  has 
been  named  as  their  founder  by  Qieseler ;  but  Hahn  thinks 
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this  improbable  and  not  demonbtrate i  Amaliich  however, 
held  the  mjstical  pintl  eiftic  notio  i  iftemarda  b  iibed  to 
Ftkardt  who  unquestionably  belon^el  to  this  body  He 
beheied  in  the  perfectability  of  man  by  the  union  nith  God 
and  the  Spiiit  of  Chn&  and  that  no  happiness  wis  possible 
e\cept  through  this  union  — i  genuine  Chnstitn  Buddhism, 
which  he  partor  i  with  the  ancient  anthontes  ind  also  with 
St  Paul  But  this  doctime  w  w  not  held  I  y  him  as  by  too 
manj  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Fiee  Spiiit  as  a 
warrant  f  i  all  sorts  of  licentionsnes  This  sect  became 
more  prom  nent  nearly  thuty  years  later  —  namely  u  1238, 
when  Albertus  Magnus  noticed  it  in  Cf  logne  In  121  1  they 
exLited  several  tonients  and  monasteries  in  Swabia  to  break 
their  rules,  as  inconsistent  with  spiritual  freedom.  In  1393, 
under  the  general  name  of  Beghardos  and  Beghardaa,  their 
proceedings  were  condemned ;  and  in  1306  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  issued  an  edict  against  them.  He  charged  them 
with  preaching  that  God  Himself  would,  some  day,  cease  to 
exist;  that  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  abandon  his  wife  in 
rder  to  follow  God  more  str  tly  but  that,  as  those  who 
were  blest  by  the  Spint  of  Go3  weie  no  longer  under  the 
Hw  thej  were  at  1  berfy  to  indulge  their  appetites  as  they 
plo^scd   or  as.  Hud  I  ras  eipre  ses  it 

F  r  sunt    mny  do  the  siima  things  by 

The  sp  r  t  in  b  nter  tj 

Wheh  other  men  are  temple!  to; 

And  at  the  dev  I  s    natiDi^e    lo. 

And  yet  the  act  ona  be  contnry, 

Just  us  the  Bu  DtB  and      eked  vary. 

They  beteed  bread  in  the  name  of  God,'  and  were,  there- 
fore nicliiamed  Breid  throuf,h  God.'  They  wore  a  par- 
ticular dress  ii  d  hid  a  paiticular  system  of  associated  life. 
Whether  tl  e  arried  t!  eir  licentiousness  so  far  as  their 
papal  enera  es  asserted  may  m  many  cases,  be  well  doubted. 
But  it  is  probable  that  there  were  some  of  them  who  used 
their  Christian  Uberty  in  a  genuine  sense   as  a  liberty  in 
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God ;  a  freedom,  through  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  from  vice 
and  the  temptations  to  vice  ;  and  another  and  a  large  section 
who  were  led  by  their  lusts  to  wrest  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul, 
that  they  who  are  in  Christ  are  no  longer  under  the  law, 
into  an  assumed  charter  for  the  commission  of  anj  crime 
whatever.  These  declared  that  man,  becoming  peri'ect,  could 
do  anything  without  doing  it  sinfully —  a  sophism  which  only 
the  devil  and  the  flesh  conld  make  possible.  A  great  deal 
of  licentiousness  would  have  passed  in  that  corrupt  age  with 
the  church;  but  as  these  Begharda  and  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Bands  set  themselves  to  denounce  the  sacraments  of  Roman- 
Ism,  they  were  fiercely  assaulted  by  its  authorities ;  and  many 
of  them  were  burnt  in  the  different  coantries  into  which  they 
had  spread  themselves — Saxony,  Hesse,  Thuringia,  the 
Netherlands,  &c.  They  appealed  to  the  pope  at  Avignon, 
John  XXII.,  but  he  confirmed  the  decrees  against  them,  and 
condemned  twenty-sis  articles  of  opinion  of  the  famous  Mas- 
ter Eckardt  of  Cologne.  Eckardt  will  claim  our  attention 
again  particularly,  but  just  now  we  may  follow  the  disorderly 
Bpiritualism  of  this  sect  to  its  farther  issues. 

The  great  head-quarters  of  the  sect  remained  in  Cologne  ; 
but  its  archbishops  continued  such  a  war  upon  them  that, 
about  1357,  they  fled  from  that  city  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  north  of  Germany.  There,  at  Constance  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  France  and  Savoy,  they  were  persecuted,  and 
many  famous  men  and  professors  burnt.  Bulls  were  issued 
by  Pope  Urban  v.,  Boniface  IX.,  and  Gregory  XI.,  against 
them,  on  which  both  Beghards  and  Bcghins  or  Swestrona 
Conventualffi,  Conventual  Sisters,  were  painted  in  blackest 
colors.  Still  more  heretical  sects  sprang  out  of  them,  as  the 
Liiciferists,  Adamites,  Turlupins,  &c.  The  Luciforists  main- 
tained that  Lucifer,  after  his  battle  with  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, was  restored  to  heaven  and  all  his  glory  :  the  Adamites 
held  the  same  doctrine,  and  all  these  sects  held  that  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  not  an  object  of  worship,  and  that  the  Church 
of  Borne  was  a  faUen  church.     The  Lollards  were  frequently 
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confounded  with  these,  bnt  unjustly.  They  acquired  the 
name  of  Lollards  from  the  Flemish  word  lollen  or  lullen,  to 
sing  in  a  mufled  undertone,  as  they  did  in  burying  those  who 
died  of  the  plague  in  Antwerp,  in  1300. 

License  having  been  carried  to  its  extreme  by  the  wild 
section  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  there  arose  another 
fashion  of  people,  the  Penitents,  who  declared  that  God  was 
angered  at  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  must  be  appeased.  To 
effect  this  object  they  commenced  a  system  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing self-chastisements.  They  regarded  the  great  plague 
which  ravaged  both  Europe  and  Asia  in  1348,  as  the  mani- 
fest sign  of  God's  wrath ;  and  from  this  date  they  commenced 
their  fearful  disciphne.  They  went  about  naked  to  the  waist, 
cutting  themselves  with  wire-lashed  scourges  till  they  ran 
down  with  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  the  hymn  of 
the  last  judgment,  *  Dies  irse,  dies  ilia  ; '  weeping  and  groan- 
ing pitoeusly  at  the  same  time.  They  obtained  the  names 
of  Cmciferi,  Crucifratres,  Flagellatores,  Terberantes,  Pus- 
serer,  or  Busser.  They  declared  that  an  angel  had  brought 
them  a  letter  commanding  these  self-inflictions,  and  they  pub- 
lished this  letter,  one  of  a  considerable  length.  An  army  of 
Flagellants  made  their  appearajjce  at  Avignon,  and  called 
on  Pope  Clement  TI.  to  submit  himself  to  the  same  disci- 
pline ;  but  he  not  only  refused,  hut  commanded  them  to  cease 
their  processions  under  pain  of  excommunication.  But  the 
papal  bull  did  not  stop  the  Flagellants,  nor  could  all  the 
severity  of  the  Inquisition.  They  spread  into  Italy,  where 
70,000  at  one  time  appeared,  including  in  their  ranks  princes, 
bishops,  clergy  of  various  ranks,  and  monks.  Boniface  IX. 
caused  their  leader  to  be  seized  and  burnt  alive,  and  they 
were  scattered  by  main  force.  But  other  armies  appeared 
in  Germany,  where  other  burnings  took  place,  and  fresh  dis- 
persions by  miUtary.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Vincent  Ferreri.  a  Spanish  Dominican  of  great  popu- 
larity, led  a  great  troop  of  Flagellants  through  Spain, 
France,  and  Upper  Italy;  nor  did  this  extraordinary  man i- 
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festatiou  totally  disappear  from  Europe  till  1481,  having 
lasted  132  years. 

Contemporary  with  the  Flagellants  were  the  Dancers. 
They  appeared,  in  1374,  on  the  Rhiae  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  continued  till  1418,  or  the  greater  part  of  half-a- 
century.  They  appeared  like  the  ancient  Bacchanti,  half- 
naked,  and  with  garlands  on  their  heads  — driven,  say  the 
old  writers,  and  plagued  by  demons.  Not  only  in  the  open 
air,  but  ia  churches  and  houses,  they  danced  their  wild 
dances,  men  and  women ;  and  in  their  hymns  used  the  names 
of  hitherto  anheard-of  demons.  Enormous  licentiousness 
resulted  from  this  dancing  mania  ;  and,  as  it  was  attributed 
to  possession  by  demons,  exorcism  was  diligently  applied, 
and  the  aid  of  St.  Titus,  famous  for  dancing,  was,  on  the 
horaceopathic  principle,  invoked  to  pnt  it  down.  The  dancers, 
like  the  other  sects,  called  loudly  for  a  new  church,  a  church 
of  the  spirit.  Other  sects,  as  the  Pastorells,  which  lasted 
seventy  years  or  more  of  the  same  era,  joined  in  the  cry  for 
the  removal  of  the  corrupt  church  and  for  a  new  one  ;  and 
they  did  their  best  to  put  the  Roman  Church  down  by  kill- 
ing the  priests  and  plundenng  the  monasteries,  and  were 
only  subdaed  by  the  soldiery 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  demon  powers  were  thus 
taking  advantage  of  the  condition  and  the  coercive  domina- 
tion of  the  church,  to  urge  men  into  a  delirium  of  sin  and 
blasphemy,  mingled  with  cnes  for  a  new  order  of  things,  a 
new  order  was  silently  springing  up  in  the  souls  of  men  who 
were  seeking  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  from  without, 
bat,  as  Christ  had  taught  them  to  seek  it,  within.  The 
papal  hierarchy  was  seized  suddenly  with  consternation  by 
learning  that  the  renowned  Master  Eckardt  had  joined  the 
sect  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Tree  Spirit  — was  become,  in  the 
words  of  Schmidt,  in  his  '  Studien  und  Kritiken,'  their  amicus 
et  patronus.  Eckardt,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  doctor  of  theology,  formerly  professor  of  this 
science  in  Paris,  and  now  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  at 
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Cologne,  had  not  only  joined  this  heretical  sect,  but  had  pat 
forth  six- and -twenty  propositions,  not  only  assertiug,  bnt 
farther  developing  their  doctrines.  These  Henry,  the  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Cologne,  condemned;  and,  on  the  Brethren  ap- 
pealing to  Pope  John  XXII.,  then  at  Avignon,  he  con- 
firmed the  condemnation,  by  an  edict  in  a.  u.  1330,  of  the 
Erst  fifteen  as  heretical,  and  of  two  others  beyond  the  six- 
and-twenty,  also  ascribed  to  Eckardt  Before  the  issue  of 
this  edict,  Eckardt  had  recalled  his  propositions,  and  was 
dead.  The  propositions,  nevertheless,  were  accepted  by  the 
Brethren,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  them  wrested  to 
their  own  corrupt  purposes  by  the  wild  and  sensual. 

Master  Eekardt's  propositions  were,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows:—  Being  asked  why  God  did  not  create  the  world 
sooner,  he  replied,  '  God  couid  not  produce  the  world  at 
first  because  a  thing  cannot  act  until  it  is ;  whence,  no  sooner 
was  God,  than  He  created  the  world;  and  hence  we  may 
infer  that  the  world  was  eternal.  God  cannot  be  without 
the  world :  it  is  His  otheit  self,  and  eternal  with  Him.  God 
brings  forth  His  Son  continually,  for  the  producing  His  Son 
is  the  speaking  forth  His  creat       p  w  1  H      j     ks  ail 

things  in  Him.  All  created  t  t  f  m  th  h  gh  t  angel 
to  the  humblest  spider,  are  on  th  li  t  g  f  things. 
They  who  love  not  honor,  n.  f  I  d  devo- 

tion, nnr  reward,  nor  the  kingd  m    f  1  — tl   y  out  of 

whom  all  these  things  are  go  —  jt  fth  p  jl  God 
still  has  honor,  and  they  pay  Him  what  is  His  own.  I 
thought  lately  whether  it  were  good  to  desire  or  accept  any- 
thing from  God  ;  and  I  am  anxious  still  to  deliberate  ear- 
nestly on  this ;  because,  if  I  accept  from  God,  I  place  myself 
under  Him  as  a  servant  or  a  slave,  and  He  Himself  becomes 
a  Lord  over  me  by  the  very  act  of  giving ;  and  thus  we 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  eternal  life.  As  in  the  sacrament  the 
bread  is  wholly  changed  into  the  body  of  our  Lord,  so  shall 
I  be  changed  into  Him,  as  He  operates  in  me  His  own  being, 
the  same  and  not  merely  like.     Whatever  God  the  Father 
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has  given  to  His  only-begotten  Son  in  human  nature,  he  has 
given  as  fully  to  me  ;  whatever  tlie  sacred  Scriptures  say  of 
Christ,  they  say  of  every  good  and  divine  man.  Meu  ask, 
Howcan  man  work  witli  God  the  works  which  He  did  thous- 
ands of  years  ago  ?  and  they  understand  not  that  in  eternity 
there  is  neither  before  nor  after ;  and  therefore,  al!  that  God 
worked  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  is  yet  working,  is  no- 
thing but  a  work  in  eternity ;  and  so  the  man  who  is  in 
eternity  works  al!  these  things,  for  fie  is  one  with  God  and 
the  same.  I  am  in  God  ;  therefore,  he  who  takes  not  these 
works  from  God,  takes  them  not  from  me.  I  cannot  be  shut 
out  from  them  :  or  God,  with  whom  I  am  one,  must  be  shut 
out.  The  Father  rests  not,  therefore  it  is  of  necessity  that 
the  Son  is  bom  in  me  ;  He  operates  and  strives  in  me  at  all 
times,  that  I  may  be  as  the  Son  to  Him.  The  man  who  ex- 
ists in  God  conforms  himself  to  the  will  of  God  ;  he  will  not 
have  it  otherwise,  since  what  is  of  God  is  the  will  of  God. 
Some  people  fast,  others  eat;  some  watch,  others  sleep; 
some  pray,  others  are  silent ;  bat  they  who  practise  internal 
devotion  derive  more  advantage  in  a  moment  than  through 
all  the  outer  works  that  they  can  work.  Quod  bonus  homo 
est  unigenitus  Filius  Dei.  Homo  nobilis  est  ille  unigenitus 
Filius  Dei,  quera  Pater  eternaliter  genuit.  Or,  as  God  pro- 
duces his  Son  in  me,  I  myself  am  that  Sou  and  no  other. 
God  begets  the  Son  in  the  soul  in  the  same  manner  as  He 
begat  Him  in  eternity,  and  not  otherwise.  God  is  one  in  all 
modes  and  accoi-ding  to  all  reason,  and  without  distinction ; 
for  he  who  sees  things'  sees  not  God.  God  is  one,  without 
number  and  above  number,  without  intellect  and  above  in- 
tellect. No  distinction  can  possibly  be  comprehended  in 
God.  All  creatures  are  absolutely  nothing.  I  say  not  that 
they  are  small,  or  that  they  are  not,  but  they  are  an  absolute 
nothing.  There  is  something  in  the  mind  which  is  uncreated 
and  uncreatable ;  if  the  whole  mind  were  such,  it  would  be 
altogether  uncreated  and  uncreatable,  and  this  is  intellects 
God  is  neither  good,  nor  better,  nor  best.     He  who  says  that 

ri.— T 
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God  is  good,  does  him  as  much  injustiue  as  to  say  that  white 
is  black.' 

I  give  these  propositions,  because  not  only  a  great  theo- 
logical school  was  based  ou  them,  called  the  Frieuds  of  God, 
bat  because  they  haye  had,  and  continue  to  have,  a  deep  in- 
flaenee  on  theological  metaphysics.  Hegel  has  asserted,  in 
his  'Lectures  on  Religion,'  that  Master  Eckardt  had  pene- 
trated to  the  very  depths  of  religious  philosophy  ;  and  Mar- 
tensen,  in  his  Works,  and  Baur,  in  the  '  Tiibingen  Year- 
Book'  of  1843,  declared  that  he  was  not  only  the  father  of 
German  mysticism,  but,  by  anticipation,  of  modern  theologic 
Bpeeolation. 

From  these  propositions  we  see  at  once  that  Eckardt's 
was  a  mind  of  the  intensest  metaphysical  natare  ;  and  such 
minds  love  to  push  profound  psychologic  propositions  into 
utter  paradox  ;  and,  in  seeking  to  sound  the  abysses  of 
thought,  emerge  at  the  antipodes,  wrapped  in  the  cobwebs 
of  the  incomprehensible,  and  swart  with  the  nether  flames  of 
blasphemy.  So,  at  least,  Bckardt  will  appear  to  the  general 
religious  mind.  Yet  in  his  sermons  he  explained  these  pro- 
positions so  as  to  deprive  them  of  much  of  their  startling 
andacity  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  he  limited  their  opera- 
tion by  declaring  that  whoever  becomes  one  with  God,  con- 
forms, by  consequence,  his  will  to  the  will  of  God.  It  suited 
the  sensual  to  overleap  this  limitation,  and  hence  the  worst 
portion  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  rendered  Eckardt's 
doctrines  thus  :  — Becoming  one  with  God,  we  are  invested 
with  the  liberty  of  God.  To  God  all  things  are  lawful,  and, 
therefore,  to  us  who  are  in  God  and  one  with  Him,  all  things 
are  lawful.  Master  Eckardt  says  there  can  be  no  distinction 
or  difference  of  things  to  God,  all  are  one  ;  therefore,  there 
is  no  distinction  or  difference  of  things  to  us,  all  are  one  to 
us.  And  there  were  three  or  four  propositions  included 
amongst  those  condemned  by  the  pope,  so  outrageous,  that 
Mart«Dsen  and  others  imagine  them  to  have  been  foisted  in 
by  enemies  who  regarded  them  as  the  legitimate  results  of 
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Ilia  propositions.  Kamely,  articles  fourlh,  fifth  and  sixth, 
which  assert  in  every  work,  whether  good  or  h  id  God  is 
equaily  glorified.  That  whoever  vituperates  God  praises 
Him  ;  and  the  more  he  vituperates,  and  the  greater  the  sin, 
the  more  ho  praises  God,  And  again,  the  fifteentli,  six- 
teenth, and  serenteenth,  which  assert  that  if  a  man  commit  a 
thousand  sins,  if  such  a  man  were  rightly  disposed,  he  ought 
not  to  desire  not  to  hare  committed  them  ;  and  that  this  is 
true  repentance.  That  God  does  not  particularly  regard 
outward  actions.  That  an  outward  act  is  not  properly 
good,  nor  divine;  nor  is  it,  properly  speaking,  originated 
by  God. 

Whether,  however,  these  propositions  are  really  part  of 
those  of  Ecbardt,  as  Mosheira,  TTIlmann,  Hase,  Gieseler, 
Baur,  Schmidt,  Thomson,  and  other  German  theologians 
contend  they  are,  the  rest  are  sufficientl)-  daring  and  dan- 
gerous to  repel  the  generality  of  readers  from  his  teaching. 
Yet,  stripped  of  their  more  extravagant  dialectii-isms,  they 
probably  meant  no  more,  in  the  mind  of  Eckardt,  than  that 
Christian  Buddhism  common  to  all  mystics,  and  which,  in 
fact,  is  founded  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Paul  :— 
That  the  soul  may  become  so  purified  that  it  shall  retain 
nothing  bat  what  is  absolutely  divine,  absolutely  that  which 
it  brought  from  God,  and  carries  back  to  Him.  That  in 
this  pure  and  perfect  unity  of  nature  with  God,  it  acquires 
the  perfect  liberty  of  God.  That  this  liberty  is  not  a  liberty 
to  commit  sin,  as  the  sensual  interpret  it,  but  is  a  perfect 
liberty  and  freedom  from  al!  sin  and  power  of  sin.  That  it 
can  do  nothing  but  what  is  pure  and  holy,  because  it  has 
nothing  left  in  it  bat  what  is  pure  and  holy.  It  is  in  that 
state  to  which  the  Buddhist  aspires,  and  to  which  the  soli- 
taries of  the  early  church  aspired,  and  for  which  their  vic- 
tories over  all  fleshly  tendency  were  the  preparation  and  the 
avenues.  That  state  which  Christ  described  when  He  said 
the  Father  was  in  Him,  and  He  in  the  Father ;  and  in  which 
the  disciples  should  also  be  in  Him  and  in  the  Father,  and 
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He  and  the  Piither  should  be  in  them,  and  that  they  should 
be  all  one.  In  whici  St  P  1  d  th  t  h  Ch  t  h  1 
put  all  things  under  II      1    t        Id        d     th       1  H 
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charch  to  which  they  belonged ;  they  sought  only  to  organize 
an  association  for  mutual  comfort  and  strength,  not  to  fonnd 
a  new  heretical  sect.  They  sought  to  imitate  Christ,  and  to 
restore  the  original  purity  of  the  church.  Their  opposition 
was  not  to  the  church  itself,  bat  to  the  corruption  of  its 
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doctriiiGS  and  the  immo-rality  of  tbe  clergy.  Their  aeal  was 
not  to  throw  down  the  organic  constitution  of  Catholicism, 
but  for  the  purification  of  it  and  for  comfort  for  the  people 
at  large.  They  stood  as  a  middle  link  betwixt  the  church 
and  the  Waldenses  ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Waldensea  also 
arose  another  Society  of  the  Friends  of  God,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stood  Nicolas  of  Basle,  who  was  eventually  burnt  as  a 
heretic  at  Vieiine ;  Berthold  von  Eohrbach,  put  to  death  at 
Speir ;  and  Martin  of  Mayence,  who  also  was  burnt  at  Co- 
logne ill  1393. 

None  of  these  wholly  rejected  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism., 
They  honored  the  Virgin  highly,  but  rejected  the  worship 
of  images;  some  of  them  frequented  mass,  but  contended 
that  the  laity  might  perform  it  as  lawfully  as  the  clergy. 
They  preached  and  wrote  books  in  the  mother-tongue,  and 
thus  vastly  extended  the  circle  of  their  operations.  In  close 
connection  with  these  associations,  was  another  called  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Winkelers,  a  German  word  indicating 
workers  in  corners,  or  in  secret  places.  R&hrich,  in  his 
'  Friends  of  God,'  says,  that  these  Winkelers,  or  confessors 
of  the  people,  were  not  located  merely  in  Strasburg,  or  were 
the  leaders  of  the  association  there  merely ;  but  they  were 
missionaries,  leading  a  wandering  life,  instructing  individuals 
as  they  met  with  them,  and  confirming  in  the  faith  those 
already  converted.  They  were  men  of  blameless  life  and 
strict  morals,  remaining  single  not  from  a  notion  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  celibacy,  but  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  more 
entirely  to  their  duties.  From  the  impression  of  a  direct 
divine  call,  they  endured  the  hardships  of  a  self-denying  life, 
which  frequently  was  tei'minated  by  a  violent  death.  They 
were  twelve  after  the  number  of  the  apostles,  and  they  were 
regarded  by  their  follow  ers  as  the  only  genuine  priests.  They 
were  suppoited  by  the  contributions  of  the  association  ;  and 
when  thei  came  amongst  the  believing  brethren,  they  were 
received  as  guests  by  those  of  property.  Others  gave  tliera 
money,  whith  they  distributed.     When  a  new  Master  was 
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needed  he  was  elected  ft  im  youths  of  pare  morals.  For 
this  solemi  cl  oice  the  whole  community  came  together,  and 
seitng  theniBelves  in  a  circle  around  the  proposed  Master, 
each  one  ffave  hii  judgment  whether  he  was  of  a  pure  life, 
and  worthy  of  becominc;  i  Master.  After  proper  enquiries 
and  satjafactory  answers  the  yonng  man  was  desired  to  stand 
np  and  was  exhorted  to  leid  a  chaste  life  and  to  remain 
voliintanlj  pocr  whereupon  he  solemnly  pledg'cd  himself 
never  to  f  rs  il>e  the  faith  So  he  became  Master,  and  wag 
greeted  as  such  Fioni  tl  s  time  he  must  prosecute  no  other 
buiiiness  nor  follow  anj  trade  ;  he  must  live  eselnsively  the 
life  of  a  teacher  ^nd  pissess  no  property,  but  subsist  on  the 
offeim^s  of  the  I:  lethren  and  sisters.  There  were  not  only 
Misters  but  Mi'itresses  who  were  chosen  in  the  same  m^n 
ner  but  oi  then  partitular  duties  we  have  no  certam  mfor- 
maton  In  the  a!  aence  of  a  Mastei  one  of  the  community 
offercl  exhortatiois  and  meetin.;a  wete  much  oftenei  held 
when  Ma  teis  were  al  ent  than  when  present,  but  when  a, 
Master  armed  amcngst  them  the  occasion  was  celebrated 
by  a  (^ei  eral  feast  an  1  rejo  c  ng 

The  Winkelers  keit  i  sicied  holiday  except  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whit  unti  le  ,  as  to  Mary's  days  and  Apostles' 
days,  they  regarded  them  not.  They  had  no  faifh  in  puiga- 
tory.  They  took  the  sacrament  in  the  churches  ,  but  they 
held  that  a  material  church  was  no  chutch,  and  that  they 
could  confess  to  one  another,  and  that  wherever  they  were, 
they  could  pray  and  be  heard  of  God.  As  for  masses, 
public  almsgivings,  prayers  and  singing  for  the  dead,  they 
regarded  them  as  of  no  real  avail ;  nor  did  they  put  faith 
in  holy  water,  nor  the  blessing  of  meats,  cakes,  candles,  &c. 
Of  these  Winkelers,  who  were  regular  Protestants,  no  fewer 
than  eighty  were  condemned  to  death  at  the  stake  in  Stras- 
burg  in  1223,  together  with  their  Master,  Johannes. 

But,  before  closing  this  chapter,  we  must  take  a  nearer  view 
of  the  Friends  of  God,  and  especially  of  Tauler,  Nicolas  of 
Basle,  and  Eulman  Merswin.     Much  light  has  been  thrown 
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upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  these  great  men  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  large  folio  volume  found  in  the  archives  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  convent  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  in  that  city.  The  English  reader  has  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  volume  by  Miss  Susaunah 
Winckwoith  in  her  '  Life  aud  Sermons  of  Dr.  John  Tauler.' 
The  discovered  folio  contains  the  correspondence  of  Nicolas 
of  Basle  with  ttulman  Merswin,  who  established  a  company 
of  Friends  of  God  in  the  convent  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  called  the  Gruenen-Woerth,  or  Green 
Meadow.  In  it  were  found  the  letters  and  reliijioas  e\p  riences 
of  Tauler,  Nicolas,  and  Merswin  up  to  138^  And  most  re- 
markable they  are.  The  central  figure  is  Nicolas  ol  Basle, 
who,  though  only  a  layman,  had,  with  his  puus  friends  en- 
tered on  a  course  of  religious  reform  which  threatened  to 
revolutionize  the  whole  of  the  Popedom  It  was  therefore, 
necessary  that  this  work  should  be  carried  on  with  all  possi 
ble  secrecy,  or  their  lives  would  have  been  cut  veiy  short 
They  attacked  the  rank  corruptions  of  the  church  and  even 
its  learning,  if  unbased  on  the  direct  teachin^js  of  the  I>i^  ine 
Spirit.  Nicolas,  therefore,  comes  forth,  ever  ind  anon  hke 
an  apparition  from  some  hidden  scene,  whence  he  sees  the 
movements  of  the  world.  He  bears  no  nime  on  surh  occa- 
sions but  the  '  Man  from  the  Oberland  ; '  and  his  mission  ac- 
complished, he  retires  again  to  his  invisible  abode,  which  is 
known  only  to  his  four  intimate  friends.  Thus  we  have  him 
suddenly  appearing  in  Strasburg  for  the  conversion  of  Taulei 
Dr.  John  Tauler  was  a  learned  and  el  quent  pieacher  of 
that  city.  His  preaching  excited  the  wonder  of  the  country 
far  round.  Nicolas  of  Basle  came  to  hear  him.  Having 
heard  him,  he  desired  to  confess  to  him ;  bat  in  his  confession 
Tauler  is  struck  with  astonishment  at  his  words.  He.  tells 
Tauler  that  he  is  really  come,  not  so  much  to  hear  him  as  to 
shovv  him  that  he  has  not  yet  qualified  himself  to  preach. 
Tliat  to  do  that  effectually  and  acceptably  to  God,  he  must 
first  empty  himself  of  all  his  mere  human  learning  and  self- 
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knowledge,  and,  like  a  chiid,  sit  down  and  leam  of  God,  whose 
Spirit  in  one  hour  will  teach  him  more  than  all  the  schools  in 
a  whole  life.  Tauler  is  struck  with  the  truth  of  this  ;  he  de- 
sires Nicolas  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  this  new  teaching,  and 
here  the  Man  began  to  teach  tJie  Master.  It  is  soon  seen 
which  is  the  real  master  in  God  ;  and  Tauler,  in  amazement 
and  humility,  flings  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  for 
two  jears,  renouncing  all  preaching,  snhmits  to  the  tuition  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  solitude,  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  prayer. 
Once  more  he  comes  forth  a  new  and  far  more  wonderful  man. 
His  sermons  have  a  life  and  fire  in  them  gneh  as  had  never 
been  witnessed  by  any  of  that  time.  Men  and  women  were 
struck  down  under  his  ministry  by  scores,  and  lay  for  hours 
as  dead,  but  only  to  revive  to  a  more  genuine  life.  From 
that  day  John  Tauler  became  a  great  name  in  the  church  of 
Cljrist,  and  remains  so  at  this  age. 

Eulnian  Merswin  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Strashurg, 
who  retired  from  a  mercantile  life  to  a  religious  one.  He, 
too,  became  acquainted  with  the  '  Man  from  the  Oberland,' 
and,  as  to  Tauler,  it  was  a  new  era  to  him  He  became  in- 
spired with  the  true  spirit  of  that  real  and  interior  religion 
which  at  once  reduces  all  worldly  wealth  to  its  proper  place, 
that  of  making  men  not  nominal,  but  real  Christians.  He 
founded  the  convent  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  as  an  asylum 
for  pious  persons  like  himself,  who  were  not  bound  hy  any 
oath,  but  lived  together  for  the  benefit  of  mutual  edification  ; 
seeking  not  counsel  from  me",  but  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
and,  so  long  as  they  had  it,  indifferent  whether  it  flowed 
through  priest  or  layman.  In  fact,  a  society  of  tlie  Friends 
of  God,  based  on  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  they  who 
were  His  genuine  disciples  were  no  longer  his  servants,  hut 
Hia  friends.  Eulman,  like  Tauler,  remained  in  close  but 
secret  correspondence  with  the  '  Man  from  the  Oberland  '  till 
his  death  ;  no  doubt  actively  engaged  with  these  great  and 
mysterious  men  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Gospel  truth 
through  countries  far  and  wide. 
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Nicolas  of  Basle  and  his  friends  predicted  the  death  of 
Gregory  XI.,  whieh  toolt  place  at  the  time  foretold  — 
namely,  in  the  fourth  week  in  Lent,  1378.  They  foresaw 
also  the  gratid  schism  in  the  Popedom,  which  commenced  in 
the  following  year.  So  deeply  was  Nicolas  concerned  for 
the  shameful  cormptions  of  the  chnrch  and  of  the  papal 
court,  that  in  his  seventieth  year,  in  the  year  1316,  taking  a 
trnsty  'Friend  of  God'  with  him,  ho  went  to  Rome;  and,  in 
a  personal  interview  with  Gregory,  warned  him  of  the 
troubles  coming,  and  of  his  own  death,  if  he  did  not  com- 
mence a  real  and  sweeping  reform.  The  pope  received  this 
mission  kindly,  but  did  not  profit  hy  it,  and  died  as  they  had 
foreshown.  Many  wonderful  spiritual  phenomena  and  reve- 
lations are  related  as  attending  the  meetings  of  these  Friends 
of  God,  who,  after  this,  set  out  different  ways  into  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Hnngary,  and  other  countries,  to  prosecute 
the  worlc  of  Gospel  reform.  They  fell  in  honored  martyr- 
dom in  different  places;  Nicolas  himself  at  Vieime,  in 
France,  as  already  stated,  when  he  was  about  ninety  years 
of  age.  Many  ladies  were  distinguished  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  God,  and  amongst  them  pre-emi- 
nent, Agnes,  Queen  of  Hungary,  the  widowof  King  Andrew; 
and  the  sisters  Chiistma  and  Mtigaretta  Ebnei    both  nuns 

For  a  lery  interesting  account  of  the  Fuends  of  God,' 
see  the  Spiritual  Magazine'  foi  18G2  Nos  foi  Maj  and 
August 

Such  ivere  the  v^naus  setts  heraldn  g  the  downfall  of 
corrupt  Catholintj  good  and  bad  all  were  (.rjng  for  a 
new  Older  of  things  The  good  weie  entering  deep  into 
the  arckni  cf  the  Christian  life  in  the  ^:iai ,  the  bid  were 
driven  a'l  by  disoiderlj  and  sensuil  spints  into  crimes  and 
rabid  heresies  The  true  and  Ihe  filse  equally  maintained 
the  doctnne  of  spiritual  agency  and  both  good  and  bad 
exemplified  it  in  then  a  tions  There  were  a  rabies  and  in 
orgasm  runniig  through  ill  raoital  iffaus  cliiilj  drawing 
Are  from  deeper  souicea  than  meie  mcrtaj  pi^iioii        Iho 
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Bate  as  kings  and  judged  His  honest  followers.  By  the  very- 
places  the  two  parties  occupied,  was  plainly  indicated  which 
of  them  were  the  disciples  to  whom  Christ  had  p 
kingdom  of  heaven  with  persecutions      Instead  of  fs 
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Bnalitj,  proclaimed  that  the  gift  of  the  de^il  liad  done  its 
work,  and  that  Satan  reigned  in  the  outraged  name  of 
Christ.  The  very  cells  of  mins,  awful  witnesses  of  the  in- 
surrectioD  of  nature  against  spurioua  religionism,  were  de- 
clared to  be  paved  with  the  skeletons  of  murdered  children. 
Luther,  in  his  ■'  Table-Talk,'  p.  307,  says  Pope  Gregory,  who 
conlirraed  celibacy,  ordered  a  fishpond  at  Rome,  hai-d  by  a 
convent  of  nuns,  to  be  cleared  out.  The  water  being  let  off, 
there  were  found  at  the  bottom  more  than  six  thousand 
skulls  of  children,  that  had  been  east  into  the  pond  and 
drowned.  He  adds,  that  in  his  own  time,  the  foundations 
of  a  nunnery  being  removed  at  Neinbnrg  in  Austria,  similar 
revelations  were  made. 

The  work  of  the  devil's  gift  of  temporal  dominion  was 
equally  efficacious  on  the  people  at  large.  Thrust  out  from 
all  personal  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  they  were  gi'own  bru- 
tish as  the  beasts  they  tended.  The  spiritualism  of  the 
church  had  become  the  spiritualism  of  devils,  and  rioted  in 
lying  mira*,-IeR,  and  forced,  by  its  iron  repression  of  eon- 
science,  a  plentiful  crop  of  heresies  and  a  sanguinary  harvest 
of  martyrdom.  Millions  of  groaning  souls  cried,  '  How  long, 
O  Lord  I  '  The  times  were  ripe,  and  men's  violated  hearts 
were  ripe  for  the  great  catastrophe  of  retribution.  The 
avatar  of  reformation  came  at  length  by  the  natural  weight 
of  rottenness  in  the  apostolical  hierarchy,  and  by  the  mingled 
efforts  of  Huss  and  Wycliife,  of  Luther  and  the  crowned 
Balaam  of  reform  —  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who,  meaning 
the  work  of  the  devils  of  lust  and  murder,  did  the  work  of 
God.  It  was  the  era  of  revival,  the  memorable  sixteenth 
century.     The  Reformation  was  come. 
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CHAPTEE,   V. 


SPntlTUALISM     OF     LUTHEE    ANB    THE 
REPOKMEEB. 


The  Christian  systtm  of  the  apiritual  anil  malerinl  world  stood 
for  1500  yeitra  unshaken.  All  at  once,  the  monk  Copomicua 
stood  forth!  With  a  mightj  hand  he  pushed  away  the  globe 
from  the  centre  of  creation,  fised  Ihe  san  in  its  plaoe,  and 
bade  the  former  mnke  the  oironit  of  the  latter  in  a  year,  and 
revolve  npon  its  asia  in  twenty-four  hours.  By  this  fortunate 
discovery  mooh  that  was  in  com  preh  en  si  bio  became  intelligible, 
and  niuch  that  was  inesplioable,  demonstrable.  The  pope  and 
the  clergy  were  struck  with  oonsternation  at  it.  They  threat- 
ened curao  and  excommunication  ;  but  Copernicna  had  already 
made  hia  escape  from  them,  the  earth  was  now  in  motion,  and 
no  anathema  was  able  lo  arrest  its  progress. 

But  Protestantism  was  not  satisfied  with  this;  it  want  far- 
ther. It  promulgated  the  dogma  that  there  were  no  such 
things  as  apparitions  or  a  middle  state.  Lather  and  his  ooo- 
rederates  renounced  all  claim  to  the  government  of  the  invisi- 
ble world;  they  extinguished  the  fires  of  pulsatory,  and  en- 
lorged  the  boanda  of  Hdl  by  adding  Hades  to  it.  No  middle 
state  rf  purification  was  any  longer  believed  in,  but  every  de- 
parted soul  entered  upon  its  plaoo  of  destination,  either  heavett 
or  hell.  Presentiaients,  visions,  and  apparitions,  were  re- 
garded either  as  deception,  delusion,  and  imagination;  or, 
where  the  facts  eonUi  not  be  denied,  as  the  work  of  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  By  their  decree  that  the  pious  were  imme- 
diately after  death  received  into  heaven,  and  the  impious 
plunged  into  hell,  the  gale  was  closed  against  the  return  of 
departed  spirits  to  this  worM. 

Encouraged  by  this,  the  physical  philosophers  very  soon 
promulgated  the  doctrine  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
but  matter,  and  its  properties.  They  delved  in  matter,  and, 
finding  noting  by  their  tests  but  matter,  they  declared  that 
there  were  no  powers  but  such  as  were  material.  But  Leib- 
nitz was  a  stumbling-block  lo  the  physical  philosophers  ;  for 
he  insisted  on  such  things  as  principles  of  '  indivisibility  '  and 
'predetermined  harmony,'  &c. 

Stilunq's  Fnmmalolosy,  p.  15  to  22. 
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TN  the  foregoing  extract  Stilling  has  correctly  described  the 
J.  progress  of  modern  infldelity  and  materialism  from  the 
act  of  Protestantism  at  the  Reformation.  Finding  the  Lord's 
heritage  overrun  with  a  rampant  growth  of  the  devil's  tares 
in  the  shape  of  fictitious  miracle,  they  forgot  to  consult  the 
Lord's  recommendation,  so  eonspicuonaiy  given  in  the  Gos- 
pel, to  lot  the  tares  grow  with  the  wheat  till  the  final  harvest, 
lest  they  bhuuld  pnll  up  the  wheat  alonj?  with  them.  To  get 
rid  of  false  miracles,  they  plucked  up  the  true ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  false,  they  determined  to  root  up  the 
very  principle  of  faith  in  the  miraculous,  in  spite  of  the  whole 
world,  with  its  five  thousand  fire  hundred  years  of  miracu- 
lous facts,  protesting  against  so  insane  a  rejection  of  its 
laws.  In  spite  of  the  plain  words  of  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
that  miracle  was  the  patrimony  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and 
that  the  mark  of  the  true  disciple  should  be  that  '  these  signs 
should  follow  them  that  believe.  In  my  name  shall  they  cast 
oot  devils;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they  shall 
take  up  deadly  serpents  ;  and,  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover'  (Mark  xvi.  17,  18).  (I  am  aware  that  a 
recently  discovered  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  was 
found  destitute  of  these  words  ;  but  is  it  any  wonder  that  a 
scroll  of  parchment,  so  rotten  as  to  resemble  an  old  cigar, 
should  want  a  verse  or  two  at  the  very  end  of  it  ?  Even  had 
this  copy  been  in  good  condition,  it  could  not  set  aside  the 
evidence  of  copies  equally  ancient  and  authentic.  The  Syrian 
Gospel,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  Church 
since  the  t  m  f  th  ap  sties,  has  the  passage  complete.)  In 
spite  of  In  of  a  thentic  history  by  men  of  undoubted 
character  a  t  n  ag  of  snch  facts,  prior  to  the  corrup- 
tions of  R  m  It  wa  a  fatal  act,  and  being  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  natu  a  d  h  t  ry,  was  certain  to  produce  the  most 
deplorabl        n    q     n 

But  1*  t  t  m  d  s  not  bear  alone  the  blame ;  the 
Church  of  Rom     1  y   ta  shameless  traffic  in  miracles  and  in 

IL  — 8 
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the  flres  of  purgatory  in  iater  ages,  led  the  ProtestaDts  into 
this  oTerstrained  reaction.  Rome  caused  the  damage  which 
Protestantism,  in  its  rigliteous  but  ill-considered  indignation, 
perpetrated.  When  the  devil's  rule  is  in  danger,  he  rarely 
fails  to  find  a  trap  for  his  opponents.  In  this  case  they 
thought  to  clip  his  wings  by  cutting  off  miracle,  and  he  re- 
commended them,  as  an  admirable  and  Infallible  measure,  to 
cut  off  the  very  roots  of  faith  in  it,  and  they  fell  into  the 
Satanic  snare.  It  is  not  for  nothing,  says  Luther,  that  the 
devil  has  been  ranging  about  these  thousands  of  years. 

So  profoundly  was  Luther  himself  frightened  at  the  very 
name  of  miracle,  that  he  would  not  admit  it,  or  even  talk  of 
it  as  existing  in  the  church,  if  he  could  avoid  it.  'Luther,' 
says  Michelet,  '  did  not  love  to  hear  any  one  insist  on  the 
miracles.  He  looked  upon  them  as  a  very  secondary  class 
of  proofs.'  Tet  he  was  continually  admitting  them,  if  they 
were  only  connected  with  the  devil.  He  observed  that 
'Christ  once  appeared  on  earth  visibly,  showed  His  glory, 
and,  according  to  the  divine  purpose  of  God,  finished  the 
work  of  redemption  and  the  deliverance  of  mankind.  I  do 
not  desire  He  should  come  once  more  in  the  same  manner, 
neither  would  I  that  He  should  send  an  angel  to  me.'  He 
added,  that  he  desired  no  '  visions  or  revelations. '  And  here 
we  have  that  mistaken  idea  adopted  so  generally  by  Protes- 
tantism, and  which  has  proved,  indeed,  'a  mostdeadiy  error,' 
namely,  that  miracles  and  revelations  once  made,  would  serve 
forever.  That  evidence  given  in  one  age  will  servo  for  a 
very  distant  age.  Time  lias  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  idea. 
It  has  shown  that  evidence,  like  all  other  things  on  earth, 
wears  out,  and  loses  its  life.  It  is  precisely  on  this  ground 
that  the  erroneous  materialism  of  the  presentday  rests.  The 
evidence  of  the  ancient  miracles  is  so  far  off  that  people  deny 
that  it  ever  existed;  and  nothing  but  new  miracles,  those 
miracles  which  Christ  promised  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
which  would  have  been  the  constant  attendant  of  the  church. 
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if  men  had  retained  their  faitb,  can  renew  tbat  faith.  But 
more  of  this  anon. 

Luther,  however,  was  forced  to  admit  that  angels  were 
'watching  and  protecting  ;'  bat  he  desired  his  followers  not 
to  trouble  themselves  about  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  : 
God  having  said  it,  it  was  sure.  '  The  angels,'  he  said,  '  are 
all  up  in  arms,  are  putting  on  their  armor,  and  girding  their 
swords  about  them.'  Besiring  no  outward  gifts  of  miracles 
himself,  he  yet  added,  '  K"ot,  however,  that  I  derogate  from 
the  gifts  of  others,  if  haply  to  any  one,  over  and  above 
Scripture,  (ifod  should  reveal  aught  by  dreams,  by  visions,  or 
by  angels.'  He,  moreover,  firmly  believed  that  he  was  in- 
cited to  his  attack  on  the  Papacy  by  direct  divine  inspiration; 
and  he  often  spoke  things  prophetically  concerning  Charles 
v.,  concerning  the  affairs  of  Gtermany  and  of  Protestantism, 
and  he  said,  '  I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that  I  speak  these 
things  in  the  spirit,' 

Believing,  then,  in  direct  spiritual  inspiration,  in  the  proba- 
bility that  spirits,  visions,  and  angels,  might  appear  to  others, 
why  did  not  Luther  wish  them  to  appear  unto  himself?  It 
was  because  this  stout-hearted  man,  who  did  not  fear  the 
devil,  like  too  many  of  to-day,  was  afraid  of  ridicule  and 
criticism.  He  confessed  that  if  God  gave  him  the  grace  to 
work  miracles,  the  Papists  would  immediately  say  that  the 
devil  did  them  by  hira.  He  had  so  bitterly  ridiculed  and  so 
heartily  abused  the  Catholics  for  their  manufactured  miracles, 
that  he  was  now  afraid  to  have  the  power  of  working  true 
ones,  lest  they  should  retort.  We  have  a  striking  example 
of  this  given  by  Seckendorf  in  his  'Comment,  de  Lutheran- 
ismo.'  Certain  persons  had  brought  to  Luther  a  girl  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  said  to  be  possessed  of  the  devil.  Now 
Luther  believed  firmly  in  possession,  but  had  a  fear  of  using 
exorcism  for  the  reason  just  given.  He  says, '  Men  are  pos- 
sessed two  ways,  corporally  and  spiritually.  Those  possessed 
corporally  are  mad  people,  whom  he  has  permission  to  vex 
and  agitate,  but  he  has  no  power  over  their  souls.     The  im- 
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pious,  who  persecute  the  divine  tvutli,  are  possessed  spirita- 
allj.'  Sucli  men  as  Annas,  Caiapbas,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
the  pope,  his  cardinals,  bishops,  and  priests  who  persecuted 
Protestantism,  he  believed  were  possessed  spiritually,  and 
would  not  be  delivered  bj  any  human  means.  He  had  a  no- 
tion, too,  that  'we  cannot  expel  demons  with  certain  cere- 
monies and  words  as  Jesus  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles did.  All  we  can  do  is,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
pray  the  Lord  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  to  deliver  the  pos- 
sessed persona.'  And  he  adds  that,  if  this  was  done  in  faith, 
it  will  be  efficacious.  '  But  we  cannot  of  ourselves  expel  the 
evil  spirits,  nor  must  we  even  attempt  it.'  Iii  these  remarks 
the  great  Reformer,  so  far  as  the  aposties  were  concerned, 
makes  a  distinction  without  a  difference  ;  for  the  apostles  were 
assured  by  Christ  that  the  devils  did  not  go  out  without 
prayer  and  fasting.  The  apostles  never  pretended  to  cast 
out  devils  of  themselves,  but  by  the  conferred  power  of  God. 
But  Luther  was,  no  doubt,  thinking  of  the  wordy  forms  of 
exorcism  employed  by  the  Romanists. 

The  young  girl  in  question  being  brought  before  him,  he 
ordered  her  to  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  but  she  stopped 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  could  not  pronounce  it. 
Upon  this  Luther  said,  '1  know  thee,  Satan;  thou  wouJdst 
have  one  begin  exorcising  with  great  parade;  but  I  ivill 
do  no  such  thing. '  On  the  following  day  she  was  brought  into 
the  church  whilst  Luther  was  preaching,  and,  after  the  ser- 
vice, into  a  small  chapel.  She  was  thrown  upon  the  floor  in 
convulsions,  and  Luther  laid  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  re- 
peated over  her  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  words 
of  John,  '  He  that  believeth  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do  he 
shall  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do.' 

These  words,  one  wonid  have  thought,  might  have  inspired 
Lutlier  with  a  bolder  faith  in  the  delegated  power  of  Christ ; 
and  had  they  done  so,  he  would  have  saved  Protestantism  a 
fearful  loss  of  divine  potency,  and  from  a  long  dark  reign  of 
rationalistic  barrenness.     However,  he  prayed  to  God,  with 
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the  rest  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  that  for  Christ's  sake 
he  wonld  cast  the  devil  oat  of  the  girl.  He  then  touched 
her  with  his  foot,  sajing,  'Proud  devil,  thou  wouldst  indeed 
that  I  ahoaid  now  proceed  against  thee  with  great  parade, 
but  I  will  do  no  such  thing.  I  know  that  thy  head  is  crashed, 
and  that  thou  iiest  prostrate  at  and  under  the  feet  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I '  He  then  went  away,  and  the  girl  was 
taken  home  to  her  friends,  who  afterwards  wrote  that  she  was 
no  more  troubled  by  the  spirit. 

On  another  occasion  at  Eisenach,  a  woman  was  the  victim 
of  horrible  convulsions,  of  which  no  doctors  could  cure  her  ■ 
for,  says  Luther  in  his  '  Table-Talk/  it  was  the  direct  work 
of  the  devil.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  bent  into  the  form 
of  horns,  her  tongue  was  dry  and  rough,  and  her  body  much 
swollen.  Luther  visited  her,  and  said,  'God  rebuke  thcc, 
Satan,  and  command  thee,  that  thou  suffer  this,  his  divine 
creature,  to  be  at  peace.'  He  then  prayed  for  her  release 
from  the  demon,  and  the  woman  said,  'Amen.'  That  night, 
for  the  first  time  for  a  long  period  el  j  j  d  refreshing 
,  sleep,  and  awoke  in  the  m         g  |     f   tlj  w  II 

Thus,  it  is  clear,  that  Luth  a  a  g  u  e  piritnalist, 
not  ignoring  the  divine  s  d  f  t  a  u  1  g  and  literati 
do  now-a-dajs,  but  was  nly  af  a  d  of  tl  w  g  himself 
boldly  into  its  practice  fr  n  f  a  f  that  bu  b  criticism. 
His  wife  occasionally  saw  visions,  and  Luther  fully  believed 
in  them.  In  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  their  daughter 
Magdalen,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Madame  Luther 
in  a  dream  saw  two  beautiful  youths  come  to  her  and  ask 
her  daughter  in  marriage.  On  telling  the  dream  to  MeJanc- 
thon  in  the  morning,  he  said,  the  youths  were  the  angels 
coming  to  carry  the  dear  virgin  to  the  true  nuptials  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  Magdalen  died  that  afternoon  Lnther, 
too,  had  his  own  visions.  He  says  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
saw  two  signs  in  heaven.  One  was  the  aich  of  heaven 
resting  without  any  visible  support ,  and  the  men  of  to-day, 
he  said,  were  trying  in  vain  to  find  out  where  the  supports 
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were,  and  to  grapple  them  with  their  hands,  if  they  conld ; 
bat  he  felt  a  conviction  that  they  never  would  be  able  to  do 
it.  Then  he  saw  beneath  him  a  rainbow  bridge  bearing  up 
the  heavens,  and  he  saw  that  God  could  make  even  a  slight 
aerial  line  do  His  will,  and  support  the  whole  firmament  if 
necessary.  On  another  occasion,  he  saya,  '  On  Good  Friday 
last,  being  in  my  chamber  in  fervent  prayer,  contemplating 
with  myself  how  Christ  my  Saviour  on  the  cross  suffered  and 
died  for  my  sins,  there  suddenly  appeared  opon  the  wall  a 
bright  vision  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  with  the  five  wounds, 
steadfastly  looking  upon  me,  as  if  it  had  been  Christ  Himself 
corporeally.  At  first  sight  1  thought  it  had  been  some 
celestial  vision,  but  T  reflected  that  it  must  needs  be  an 
illusion  and  juggling  of  the  devil,  for  Christ  appeared  to  as 
in  His  word,  and  in  a  meaner  and  more  humble  form; 
therefore,  I  spoke  to  the  vision  thus,  'Avoid  thee,  con- 
founded devil ;  I  know  no  other  Christ  than  Ho  who  was 
crucified,  and  who  in  His  word  is  pictured  and  presented  to 
us.'  Wherefore  the  image  vanished,  clearly  showing  of 
whence  it  came. 

It  is  pretty  apparent  that  Luther  was  so  possessed  of  the 
idea  of  the  devil  that,  had  Christ  appeared  to  him,  as  Ho  did 
to  St.  Paul,  or  to  St.  John  in  the.  Revelations,  he  would 
have  said,  '  Avaunt  thee,  Satan  ! '  and  lost  the  benefit  of  the 
vision.  This  was  the  weak  side  of  Luther.  The  devil,  he 
imagined,  was  so  outrageous  at  his  war  on  the  Papacy,  that 
he  haunted  him  day  and  night  in  a  most  vindictive  manner. 
In  the  '  Tischreden'  or  '  Table- Talk'  of  Luther,  written  down 
and  published  by  his  friends,  we  have  some  scores  of  pages 
relating  the  personal  appearances  of  the  devil  to  Luther,  and 
of  his  conversations  with  him,  and  the  Reformer's  defiances 
of  him.  Lather  saw  devils  in  everything'.  He  saw  them  in 
tempests,  in  diseases,  in  calamities.  '  Many  devils  are  iu  the 
woods,  in  waters,  in  wildernesses,  and  in  dark  pooly  places, 
ready  to  hurt  and  prejudice  people  ;  some  are  also  in  the 
thick,  black  clouds,  which  cause  hail,  lightnings  and  thun- 
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derings,  and  poison  the  air,  the  pastures,  and  the  grounds. 
When  these  things  happen,  then  the  philosophers  saj  it  is 
natural,  ascribing  it  to  the  planets,  and  showing  I  know  not 
what  reasons  for  such  misfortunes  and  plagues  as  ensue.' 
.  ,  .  '  I  see  him  there,  not  very  far  off,  puffing  out  his 
cheeks  till  they  are  all  red,  blowing,  and  blowing,  and  blow- 
ing against  the  light;  furious,  mad;  but  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  in  the  outset,  gave  him  a  good  blow  on  his  in- 
flated cheek,  still  combats  him  vigorously,  and  will  combat 
him  till  the  end  of  things.'  One  day  when  there  was  a  great 
storm  abroad  Lithei  said  It  is  the  devil  who  doe  this; 
the  muds  are  nothii  g  els>e  but  good  sr  1  ad  spiiits  Hark 
hnw  the  de^  I  is  puffing  and  bbwing  1  (  Tischreden  219.) 
Tie  Up\iI  la  asae  the  workmen  in  the  mines  an  1  often 
makes  them  think  they  have  found  new  veins  and  thej  Ubor 
and  lai  r  and  it  tums  out  all  a  deiusnn  Luther  tik  ng 
up  a  caterpillar  said  Tii  an  emUera  of  the  de*  1  in  its 
crawling  walk  and  bears  his  colors  in  its  cha,  ging  hue  I 
maintain  le  sad  that  fcitan  produces  all  the  maladies 
which  afttiLt  mankind  for  he  is  the  prince  of  death  Ho  had 
absolute  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  Witchcralt  is 
the  devils  proper  woik  wherewith  ivhen  God  permits  he 
not  )nly  huits  people  but  makes  awaj  Hith  them  for  in 
this  worli  we  are  as  f,uests  and  trangers  body  and  sjnl 
cast  under  the  devil  He  is  god  of  this  world  &c  Idiots, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  dumb,  are  men  in  whom  ignorant 
devils  have  established  themselves ;  and  all  the  physicians 
who  attempt  to  heal  these  infirmities,  as  though  they  pro- 
ceeded from  natural  causes,  are  ignorant  blockheads,  who 
know  nothing  about  the  power  of  the  demon.'  ...  'In 
many  countries  there  are  particular  places  to  which  devils 
more  especially  resort.  In  Prussia  there  is  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  evil  spirits.  In  Switzerland,  oii  a  high  mountain,  not 
far  from  Lucerne,  there  is  a  lake  they  call  Pilat«'s  Pond, 
which  the  devil  has  fixed  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  residences 
of  his  evil  spirits ;  and  they  are  there  in  awful  numbers.     In 
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Poltersberg,  there  is  a  lake  similarly  cursed.  If  you  throw 
a  stone  into  it,  a  dreadful  storm  immediately  arises,  and  the 
whole  neighboring  distriet  quakes  to  its  centre.  'Tis  the 
devils  kept  there  prisoners  who  occasion  this'  (' Tisehrecleii,' 
312).  Luther  attributed  direct  acts  of  yioJence  and  abduc- 
tion to  the  devils.  '  Satan  once  tried  to  kill  our  prior,  by 
throwing  down  a  piece  of  wall  upon  him,  but  God  miracu- 
lously saved  him.'  'At  Sassen,  the  devil  carried  off,  last  Good 
Friday,  three  grooms  who  had  impudently  devoted  them- 
selves to  him,'  &c.,  Ac. 

Now  nobody  now-a-days  need  be  told  that  Luther  was 
attributing  to  the  devil,  on  many  occasions,  the  simple  opera- 
tions of  nature  ;  and  nobody  is  called  on  to  believe  that  the 
devil  threw  down  walls,  rotten  probably  by  time,  or  flew 
away  with  impious  grooms.  The  fact  was,  that  Luther's 
openness  to  spiritual  influences  was  made  one-sided  by  his 
horror  of  being  charged  by  the  Papists  with  doing  the  sacred 
miracles,  which  in  them  he  had  charged  to  diabolism  or  trick. 
The  whole  weight  of  his  spiritnalism  was  thus  thrown  to  the 
demoniac  side,  and  on  that  side  became  exaggerated.  He 
saw  where  devils  were  so  frequently,  that  he  at  length  saw 
them  in  appearances  and  causes  where  they  were  not.  He 
is  one  of  the  greatest  warnings  against  rejecting  phenomena 
from  prejudice,  and  not  weighing  well  both  sides,  and  thus 
arriving  at  a  well-balanced  cognizance  of  things.  Shutting 
his  mind  against  the  fair  side  of  spiritualism,  he  opened  it 
not  only  to  the  palpably  evil  near  him,  but  to  the  vague  and 
dark  beyond.  There  was,  undoubtedly,  in  Luther's  experi- 
ence, a  mixture  of  the  real  and  the  unreal,  the  unreal  arising 
from  this  fixed  one -a  id  edn  ess. 

The  palpable  personal  appearances  of  the  devil  to  Lnther 
are  amongst  the  most  curious  passages  of  his  life.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  of  his  throwing  the  inkstand  at  the 
devil's  head  as  he  interrupted  his  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
the  easde  of  Wartburg ;  and  many,  like  myself,  have  seen 
the  reputed  mark  on  the  wall.     The  matter-of-fact  manner 
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in  which  he  relates  these  occurrences  is  amusing.  'When, 
in  1521,  on  my  quitting  Worms,  I  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Eisenach,  and  conducted  to  my  Patmos,  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  I  dwelt  far  apart  from  the  world  in  my  chamber,  and 
no  one  couid  come  to  me  but  two  youths,  sons  of  noblemen, 
who  waited  on  me  with  my  meals  twice  a-day.  Among 
other  things,  they  had  brought  me  a  bag  of  nuts,  which  I 
had  pat  in  a  chest  in  my  sitting-room.  One  evening,  aft«r 
I  had  retired  to  my  charuber,  which  adjoined  the  sitting- 
room,  had  put  out  the  light  and  got  into  bed,  it  seemed  to 
me  all  at  once  that  the  nuts  had  put  themselves  in  motion  ; 
and  jumping  about  in  the  sack,  and  knocking  violently 
against  each  other,  came  to  the  side  of  my  bed  to  make 
noises  at  me.  However,  this  did  not  harm  me,  and  I  went 
to  sleep.  By  and  by  I  was  wakened  up  by  a  great  noise  on 
the  stairs,  which  sounded  as  though  somebody  was  tumbling 
down  them  a  hundred  barrels,  one  after  another.  Yet  I  knew 
very  well  that  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  was  fas- 
tened with  chains,  and  that  the  door  itself  was  of  iron,  so 
that  no  one  could  enter.  I  rose  immediately  to  see  what  it 
was,  exclaiming,  '  Is  it  thou  ?  Well,  be  it  so  ! '  (meaning 
the  devil)  and  I  recommended  myself  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  returned  to  bed.  The  wife  of  John  Berblibs 
came  to  Eisenach.  She  suspected  where  I  was,  and  insisted 
npon  seeing  me;  but  the  thing  was  impossible.  To  satisfy 
her,  they  removed  me  to  another  part  of  the  castle,  and 
allowed  her  to  sleep  in  the  apartment  I  had  occupied.  In 
the  night  she  heard  saeh  an  uproar,  that  she  thought  there 
were  a  thousand  devils  in  the  p]a«e '  ('  Tischreden,'  308). 

'  Once,'  he  says,  '  in  our  monastery  at  Wittenberg,  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  devil  making  a  noise,  I  was  beginning  to 
read  the  Psalms,  after  having  celebrated  matins,  when  inter- 
rupting my  studies,  the  devil  came  into  my  cell,  and  there 
made  a  noise  behind  the  stove,  jast  as  though  he  was  dragging 
some  wooden  measure  along  the  floor.  As  I  found  that  he  " 
was  going  to  begin  again,  I  gathered  together  my  books  and 
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got  into  bed.  .  .  .  Another  time  in  the  night,  I  heard 
him  aboYe  ray  cell,  walking  io  the  cloister,  but  as  I  knew  it 
was  the  devil,  I  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  went  to  sleep.' 

'It  is  very  certain,' says  Luther,  'that  as  to  all  persons 
who  have  hanged  themselves  or  billed  themselves  in  any  other 
way,  'tis  the  devil  who  has  put  the  cord  ronnd  their  necks,  or 
the  knife  to  their  throats.'  '  If  we  could  see  for  how  many 
angeis  one  devil  makes  work,  we  should  despair.'  There  are, 
according  to  Luther,  three  things  that  he  is  afraid  of,  ridicnle, 
God's  word,  and  sacred  songs.  He  says  he  has  often  made 
him  fly  by  calling  him  '  Saint  Satan  ! '  and  telling  him  that, 
if  Christ's  blood  shed  for  man  be  not  sufficient,  he  had  better 
pray  for  us.  Our  songs  and  psalms  sore  vex  and  grieve  him. 
Yet  Luther  had  the  profoundest  idea  of  the  devil's  intellect 
and  power  of  reason.  '  The  devil,  it  is  true,  is  not  exactly  a 
doctor  who  has  taken  his  degrees,  but  he  is  very  learned,  very 
expert  for  all  that.  He  has  not  been  carrying  on  his  business 
during  thousands  of  years  for  nothing'  ('  Tischreden,'  224). 
'  I  know  the  devil  thoroughly  well ;  he  has  over  and  over 
pressed  me  so  close  that  I  scarcely  knew  whether  I  was  alive 
or  dead.  Sometimes  he  has  thrown  me  into  such  despair 
that  I  even  knew  not  that  there  was  a  God,  and  had  great 
doubts  abont  our  dear  Lord  Christ.  But  the  word  of  God 
has  speedily  restored  me  '  ('Tischreden,'  12}. 

"Tis  marvellous,'  says  Bossuet,  'to  see  how  gravely  and 
vividly  he  describes  the  devil  coming  to  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  awakening  him  to  have  a  dispute  with  him : 
how  closely  he  describes  the  fear  which  seized  upon  him ;  the 
perspiration  which  covered  him;  his  trembling,  the  horrible 
feeling  of  his  heart  throughout  the  dispute ;  the  pressing 
arguments  of  the  devil,  leaving  no  repose  to  bis  mind  ;  the 
sound  of  the  evil  one's  powerful  voice,  and  his  overwhelming 
method  of  disputation,  wherever  question  and  answer  came 
immediately  one  upon  the  other.  "  I  felt,"  ho  tells  you,  "  I 
felt  how  it  is  people  so  often  die  suddenly  towards  the  morn- 
ing.    It  is  that  the  devil  can  come  and  strangle  men,  if  not 
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with  bis  claws,  at  all  eventa  with  bis  presaitig  arguments  "  ' 
('TariBtions  de  I'Eglise,'  ii,  206). 

The  ease  immediately  referred  to  is  the  grand  argument 
given  by  Lather  in  his  treatise  '  De  Miss4  Privatft  et  Unc- 
tione  Saeerdotum,'  and  quoted  at  length  in  Audin's  'Vie  de 
Martin  Lather.'  Luther,  according  to  this  fiimons  eSlloqnj, 
had  celebrated  private  mass  nearly  every  day  for  fifteen  years. 
The  devil,  as  Luther  supposed  the  spirit  to  be,  commenced 
by  throwing  iu  a  doubt  whether  the  wafer  and  the  wine  were 
really  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  whether  he  had  not 
all  that  time  been  worshipping  merely  bread  and  wine.  He 
upbraided  him  with  putting  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints 
before  Christ,  and  thus  degrading  and  dishonoring  Christ. 
In  the  second  place,  that  he  had  abused  the  institution  of  the 
mass  by  using  it  privately,  contrary  to  its  ordained  purpose, 
and  thus  committed  sacrilege  as  a  consecrated  priest.  He  sup- 
ported his  arguments  by  the  most  apposite  references  to  Scrip- 
ture. He  reprehended  him  for  depriving  the  people  of  the  sa- 
crament, taking  the  elements  only  himself;  whereas  it  was  clear 
that  Christ  meant  all  His  followers  to  partake  of  His  sacrament. 
He  called  in  question  his  very  consecration  as  a  priest,  as 
having  done  contrary  to  the  institution  of  Christ ;  and,  telling 
him  that,  in  that  case,  he  had  performed  mass  without  due 
authority,  and  at  the  same  time  withheld  the  sacrament  from 
the  people.  He  upbraided  him  as  impious  on  this  account; 
that  in  the  mass  there  was  wanting  the' end,  the  design,  the 
fi-uit,  the  uses  for  which  Jesus  Christ  established  the  sacra- 
ment —  that  it  should  be  eaten  and  drunk  by  the  whole  flock. 
That  it  was  not  there  that  Jesas  Christ  was  Himself  taken 
in  the  sacrament,  but  that  it  was  not  intended  that  a  priest 
should  take  the  sacrament  himself,  but  take  it  with  the  whole 
church.  With  these  and  many  other  arguments  the  spirit 
pressed  home  the  matter  on  Luther,  threw  him  into  the  deep- 
est distress,  and  so  completely  convinced  him  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  private  masses,  that  he  never  again  practised  them. 

And  here  we  may  ask  whether  this  powerful  spirit  was,  as 
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Lnther  supposed  it  the  devil  or  a  devil  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
the  deiil  it  Luther  was  in  the  practice  of  an  iniquity, 
wouH  come  and  reason  him  out  of  it  ?  All  tiie  spirit's  arga- 
raeutf  are  sound  and  scriptural  and  convince  the  Reformer. 
Is  that  the  language  or  the  object  of  a,  devil  ?  On  the  con- 
trary the  whole  scene  and  the  whole  of  the  sentiments,  go 
to  prove  that  the  spirit  was  a  great  as  well  as  a  powerful 
spirit,  but  which  Luther  from  his  trotchet  that  all  spirits 
appearing  to  him  were  devils  could  believe  nothing  else. 
Many  readers  however  will  move  the  previous  question,  and 
doubt  whether  Luther  really  saw  and  conversed  with  spirits 
at  all ;  whether  he  were  not  under  a  mere  delusion  of  his  ex- 
cited imagination.  On  that  point  I  should  myselfhave  doubted 
too  had  I  not  leen  so  manr  things  of  a  like  nature  of  late 
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of  falling  into  the  practices  which  he  had  condemned  in  the 
Komanists  had  so  completely  usurped  his  mind,  that  to  him  all 
spirits  who  came  were  devils  to  his  imagination,  though  they, 
as  in  the  mass  case,  convicted  him  of  error,  and  converted  him 
to  the  truth.  But  if  Luther,  heart  of  oak  as  he  was,  could 
not  see  in  spirits  manifesting  themselves  to  Mm  aught  hut  de- 
mons, he  was  a  thorough  spiritualist,  not  only  in  a  most  posi- 
tive faith  in  them,  but  also  in  the  power  of  Christian  ministers 
to  cast  them  out,  in  the  trnth  of  witchcraft,  and  in  the  sensible 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  true  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
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His  contemporaries  and  coadjutora,  if  they  had.  not  more 
vigorons  convictions  than  himself  in  spiritual  agencies,  had 
a  more  equably  balanced  faith  in  them.  Melancthon,  as  we 
have  seen,  believed  in  Madame  Luther's  dream  of  the  angels 
coming  for  her  daughter's  sonl.  He  showed  his  firm  belief 
in  angeiic  interpositions  on  various  other  occasions.  He  re- 
lates a  case  in  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  A  learned  and 
holy  man,  named  Simon  Gryntens,  going  from  Heidelberg 
to  Speir,  was  desirous  to  hear  a  certain  preacher  in  that  city, 
who,  in  liis  sermon,  did  let  fall  some  erroneous  propositions 
of  Popish  doctrine,  much  derogatory  to  the  majesty  and 
truth  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  wherewith  Grynseus,  being  not  a 
little  offended,  craved  speedy  conference  with  the  preacher, 
and,  laying  before  him  the  falsehood  and  the  danger  of  his  doc- 
trines, e  shorted  him  to  an  abandonment  of  these  mis-opinions. 
The  preacher  gave  good  words  and  fair  semblance  to  Grynosns, 
and  desiring  farther  and  more  particular  conference  with  him, 
each  imparted  to  the  other  his  name  and  lodgings. 

Grynceus,  upon  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  reported  the  con- 
ference to  those  who  sate  at  table  with  him  —  Melancthon 
was  one.  Presently  Melancthon  was  called  out  of  the  room 
to  speak  to  a  stranger,  who  had  just  arrived.  A  grave  old 
man  of  a  good  countenance,  and  richly  attired,  in  a  friend's 
manner  told  him  that  within  one  hour  would  come  certain 
officers  as  from  the  King  of  the  Romans,  to  attach  Grynteus, 
and  carry  him  to  prison  :  wishing  Melancthon  to  charge 
Grynteus  with  all  possible  speed  to  flee  out  of  Speir.  This 
said,  the  o!d  man  vanished  out  of  sight.  Melancthon  re- 
turned to  his  companions,  and  related  to  them  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  He  hastened  the  departure  of  Grynteus, 
who  had  no  sooner  boated  himself  on  the  Rhine  than  he  was 
eagerly  sought  for  at  his  lodgings  by  Roman  officers.  This 
worthy  divine,  as  he  is  styled  by  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel,  relates  these  facts,  and  acknowledges 
God's  providenee  in  sending  His  angel  to  rescue  His  faithful 
subject. 

II.  — 9 
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It  1!  related  by  Leckeiidoje,  on  the  antboiity  of  Solomon 
Gla.se,  Soperintendent-eeiieral  of  Gotba,  that  Melancthon 
was  recalled  from  the  verge  of  death  by  Luther's  prayers 
■Lather  arriyed,  and  foond  Philip  about  to  give  up  the  ghost! 
Hrs  eyes  were  set,  his  understanding  was  almost  gone  bis 
.peeeh  had  failed,  and  also  his  heariag ;  bis  face  had  fallen  • 
be  knew  no  one,  and  had  ceased  to  take  either  solids  or 
liquids.  At  this  spectacle  Luther  is  llled  with  the  utmost 
consternation —  turning  away  towards  the  window  be  called 
most  devoutly  upon  God.  After  this,  taking  the  band  of 
Phihp,  and  well  knowing  what  was  the  anxiety  of  bis  heart 
and  conscience,  he  said,  "Be  of  good  courage  Philip  ■  thou 
ehalt  not  die."  While  he  utters  these  things,  Phibp  begins 
as  It  were,  to  revive  and  to  breathe,  and,  gradually  recover- 
ing his  strength.  Is  at  last  restored  to  health.'  Melancthon 
wntmg  to  »  friend,  said,  ■!  sbonld  have  been  a  dead  man' 
had  I  not  been  recalled  from  death  by  the  coming  of  Lather  ' 
A  similar  detention  in  life  of  Myconins  by  Luther's  prayers 
1.  recorded;  and  that  six  years  afterwards  Myconins,  being 
again  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  a  message  to  Luther  de- 
sinng  Mm  this  time  not  to  detain  bim  by  his  prayers.  Me- 
lancthon full,  recognises  the  reality  of  apparition.,  and  men- 
tions .  case  occurring  in  his  own  family.  He  say.  hi.  father's 
sister  appeared  to  her  husband  after  death,  and  earnestly  con- 
jured him  to  pray  for  her. 

John  Calvia  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  imagine  groand- 
less  or  merely  airy  things.  His  stern  mind,  bent  on  establish- 
ing the  .temest  doctrines,  even  by  the  application  of  «re  to 
recaleitrant  theologians,  a.  in  the  case  of  Servctu.,  was  not 
one  to  originate  or  indnlge  in  dreams  of  mere  spiritual  fan- 
tasies;  yet  Beza,  than  whom  no  man  knew  Mm  better  being 
his  colleague  at  Geneva,  both  in  the  church  and  the  nniver- 
■ity,  tells  as  that  'he  regarded  satanic  wonders  as  .upema- 
tnral  and  real,  not  mere  slights.'  He  says  that  he  had  a 
gennine  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  predicted  events  which  came 
wholly  to  pass.     He  had  his  spiritaal  ear  open  to  bear  sounds 
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quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  outward  sense.  '  One  thing,' 
says  Beza,  '  must  not  be  omitted.  On  December  19,  1562, 
Calvin,  lying  in  bed,  sick  of  the  gont,  it  being  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  the  north  wind  havin*  blown  two  davs  Etronply  he 
said  to  many  who  were  present,  '  T  1  Ik  w  t  wh  t 
the  matter,  but  I  thought  this  ni  ht  1 1  d  I  k  d  m 
beating  very  loud,  and  I  could  n  t  p  d  If  th  t  t 

was  so.     Let  us,  therefore,  go  t     p  f  ly      m 

great  business  is  in  liand."  And  tl  d  y  tl  w  g  t 
battle  fought  between  tlie  Guisiai  d  th  P  t  t  t  t 
far  from  Paris,  newn  whereof  cam     t    G  th  d  y 

or  two.'     For  abundant  evidence    i       Ik    k     I        A    1 
'Histoire  de  la  Vie,  &q.,  de  Cal  d  D     P     I  II      y 

'Leben  Johann  Calvins.' 

As  to  Beza  hirabelf,  he  gives  u    h       w      p  th 

subjects ;   '  According  as   God  i     H        gh  j  d   m     t 

g  t  1  b  t)  to  the  spin't,  it  is  n  t  d  fti  It  t  I  p  t  t 
m        pi  y  a      i-psc ;  and  for  the  p    p  f  d  g      m 

n     t      p     k    1  it,  exactly  as  he  tl     t     g  f  1       g 

dm  .     .     So  also  it  oft  p    f       h 

t  n     tl    t  b    tes,  and  even  idols  h  p  k  h    h 

d    d       by        means  to  be  reject  d       f  1  Id       h 

N  t  th     New  Testament   (M.  tth  w  4)    h         y 

Th  t  wanting  persons  w  th     h        d  d      1 

ID  th    ^  more  than  madnes      tl    t      t  t      1 

malady,  and  one  which    may  be  d   by  j  1  y  S     h 

persons,  however,  are  refuted  both  b  1       d  p    f 

histories,  and  by /j-e^weniea^eH  W  Ifg        M        1 

one  of  the  stanchest  of  the  contin     t  1  R  I  g      Hy 

a  monk  of  Lorraine,  but  afterwa   i    p    f  f  1        t      t 

Berne,  and  a  great  disciple  of  Luth  h     C      m     t 

on  the  Scriptni-es,  maintains  the  sp  t  I  1  t  f  01  n 
tianity  unflinchingly.  Speaking  f  d  m  h  y  Th 
malignant  spirits  lurk  in  statues       d  p  th 

sayers,  compose  oraclci,  influence  th  fl  1 1  f  1  1  t  i  1 
life,  disquiet  sWp,   distort  the  n    m>  I       k  d  th 
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health,  harass  with  diseases.'  In  fact,  he  believed  both  the 
histories  of  all  the  Gentiie  nations,  and  those  of  the  Jews 
and  of  Christianity  too. 

Coming  nearer  home  and  opening  the  life  of  the  great 
Eeformer  of  Seotlunii,  we  find  the  sternest  of  all  stern  relig- 
ionists, John  Knox,  avowing,  '  I  dare  not  deny,  lest  I  be  in- 
jnrious  to  the  giver,  that  God  hath  revealed  unto  me  secrets 
unknown  to  the  world  y  a  ce  n  "Teat  evelatives  of  mu- 
tations and  changes  whe  e  no  Bu  h  th  s  were  feared,  nor 
yet  were  appearing.  Notw  tl  tand  n  tie  revelations  I 
did  abstain  to  eomm  t  a  jthng  to  w  t  ng  contented  only 
to  have  obeyed  the  cha  ge  of  H  n  who  c  mmanded  me  to 
cry.'  The  '  Truth-seeKe  n  tl  e  Sj  r  tual  Telegraph,'  has 
called  our  attention  to  the  following  passage  in  McOrie's 
'Life  of  Knox,'  'It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  contempora- 
ries of  John  Knox  considered  these  revelations  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  have  attested  that  they  re- 
ceived an  exact  accomplishment. 

'The  most  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  this  delicate  subject 
is,  to  dismiss  it  at  once,  and  summarily  to  pronounce  that  all 
pretensions  to  extraordinary  premonitions,  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canon  of  inspiration,  are  unwarranted ;  and  that 
they  ought,  without  examination,  to  be  discarded,  and 
treated  as  fanciful  and  visionary.  But  I  doubt  much  if  this 
mode  of  determining  the  question  would  be  doing  justice  to 
the  subject.  A  prudent  inquirer  will  not  be  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge as  preternatural  whatever  was  formerly  regarded 
in  this  light,  and  will  be  on  his  guard  against  the  illusions 
of  imagination  as  to  the  impressions  which  may  be  made  on 
hia  own  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  of 
running  into  skepticism,  and  of  laying  down  general  princi- 
ples which  may  lead  us  obstinately  to  contest  the  truth  of  the 
best  authenticated  facts,  and  to  limit  the  operations  of  divine 
providence.  That  there  have  been  instances  of  persons 
having  had  presentiments  as  to  events  which  afterwards  did 
happen  to  themselves  and  others,  there  is,  I  think,  the  best 
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reason  to  believe.  The  esprila  forts  who  laugh  at  vulgar 
credulity,  and  exert  their  ingenuity  in  accounting  for  such 
phenomena  on  ordinary  principles,  have  been  exceeilingly 
puzzled  with  some  of  these  facts — a  great  deal  viore  puzzled 
than  they  have  confessed — and  the  solutions  which  they  have 
given,  are,  in  some  instances,  as  mysterious  as  anything  in- 
cluded in  the  intervention  of  inferior  spirits,  or  in  preterna- 
tural and  divine  intimations.' 

These  passages  in  the  Scotch  Reformers  and  theologians 
are  most  important.  They  show  us  that  the  easy  mode  of 
whisking  away  all  belief  in  modern  spiritual  phenomena,  that 
of  accepting  it  as  a  fact,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  most  enor- 
mous piles  of  evidence,  that  miracles  ceased  with  the  apos- 
tolic age,  and  had  done  the  work  of  Christian  credence  for- 
ever, had  been  applied  to  these  colossal  and  logical  N'orth 
British  heads,  and  had  failed  to  impress  them.  With  the 
natural  caution  of  Scotchmen,  they  were  ready  to  weigh  and 
examine  scrupulously  all  extraordinary  things  presented  to 
their  attention ;  but  they  were  not  ready  to  toss  to  the  winds 
the  solemn  assurance  of  the  most  able  and  conscientious  man, 
the  leader  and  remodeller  of  their  age,  at  the  request  of  every 
shallow  skeptic.  John  Knox,  sparing  no  custom,  no  preju- 
dice, no  work  of  man,  that  he  deemed  not  based  in  trnth  or 
wisdom,  who  knocked  down  steeples  as  he  knocked  down 
Popish  mummeries,  yet  spared  the  facts  and  intimations  that 
came  to  him  as  they  had  come  to  the  prophets  and  martyrs 
before  hira  ;  and  he  not  only  boldly  assumed  inspiration  in 
his  own  case,  but  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor  George 
Wisbart  and  of  others.  '  Orthodox,  orthodox,  who  believe 
in  John  Knox,'  says  the  acute  '  Truth- seeker,'  '  and  all  others 
whom  it  may  concern,  lay  these  words  to  heart,  and  ponder 
them  well' 

Knox,  says  Mr.  Boys,  in  his  'Proofs  of  the  Miraculous 
Faith  and  Experience  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  in  all  Ages,' 
delivered  predictions  so  particular  in  their  details,  and  even 
regarding  particular  persons,  that  they  could  not  be  resolved 
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npon  any  principle  into  mere  inferences  or  sagacious  prog- 
nostications. Of  this,  Mr.  Boys  gives  varions  instances, 
adding  that  Knox  declared  that  Wishart,  Grindal,  and  other 
godly  men  amongst  the  Reformers,  spoke  by  special  revela- 
tions things  that  were  to  happen.  He  asserted,  too,  that 
even  that  'blinded  prince,'  James  of  Scotland,  had  certain 
spiritaal  ylsions  that  'men  of  good  credit  can  yet  report.' 
The  following  pass_a^es  m  Knox's  history,  also  brought  for- 
ward b)  the  Truth  seeker  are  extremely  striking  and  im- 
pressive 

'  Whilst  George  Wishart  was  so  occupied  with  his  God  in 
preaching  and  meditation  the  Cardinal  (Beatoun)  drew  a 
secret  diaucht  He  caused  write  unto  him  a  letter,  as  it  had 
been  from  his  most  familiar  friend,  the  Laird  of  Kinnye,  de- 
siring him  with  all  possible  diligence  to  come  unto  him,  for 
be  was  strnck  with  a  sudden  illness.  In  the  meantime,  had 
the  traitor  provided  three-score  men  with  jackis  and  spears, 
to  lie  in  wait  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town  of  Mont- 
roia  for  his  dispatch.  The  letter  coming  to  his  hand  he  made 
haste  at  the  first,  for  the  boy  had  brought  a  horse,  and  so 
with  some  honest  men  he  passed  forth  of  the  town.  But 
suddenly  he  stayed,  and  moving  a  space,  returned  back  ; 
whereat  they  wondering,  he  said,  "  I  will  not  go,  I  am  for- 
bidden, of  God,  I  am  assured  there  is  treason.  Let  some  of 
you  go  to  yon  place  and  tell  me  what  they  find."  IHligenee 
made,  they  found  the  treason  as  it  was  ;  which  being  shown 
with  expedition  to  Mr.  George,  he  remarked,  "  I  know  that 
I  shall  end  my  life  in  that  Wood-thirsty  man's  hands  ;  but  it 
will  not  be  of  this  manner." 

'  Subsequently  Wishart  was  apprehended  and  put  to  death 
by  the  machinations  of  his  enemy,  the  cardinal,  accoi-ding  to 
his  own  prophecy.  The  cardinal  was  present  at  the  martyr's 
death,  reposing  leisurely,  with  other  prelates,  on  rich  cush- 
ions, laid  for  their  accommodation  in  the  window  of  a  tower, 
from  which  the  execution  might  be  seen.  The  following  is 
the  account  of  it  from  the  "  Biographia  Scotiana :  "  _  "  Being 
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raised  up  from  his  knees,  he  was  bound  to  the  stake,  crying 
with  a  loud  voiee,  '  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon 
me  1  Father  of  Heaven,  I  commend  my  spirit  into  Thy  holy 
hands.'  Whereupon  the  executioner  kindled  the  Are,  and 
the  powder  that  was  fastened  to  his  body  blew  up.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  castle  perceiving  that  he  was  still  alive,  drew  near, 
and  bade  him  be  of  good  coarage  ;  whereupon  Mr  Wiahart 
SI  1  Th?  fiane  lath  reithed  y  bolv  yet  t  hati  t 
d^unted  my  sp  r  t     but  I  e     1  o  f  om  yonder  pK  e  beholdeth 

e  wtl  such  irde  si    II  w  th  n    ifewdajs  le    n  the  sane 
as  g  om  n  onaly  as  I  e   b  no«  fpe    p  oudly  to  rest  h  msell 

A  few  weeks  after  th  s  the  castle  wt^  e  rpr  sed   and  tl  e 
card  nal  p  t  to  death   and  h  s  body  Mas  s    pen  led  fr  m  tl  e 
w    dow  whence  he  had  w  t  es.  ed  the  n  artj  rdo  n  of  W   hart 
hose  pred    t  on  «as  tl  us  fulfilled 

Thns  the  c!  lef  hea  Is  of  Prote  tant  sm  ab  oal  a  lee 
in  Scotland  thoug!  protes  mg  aga  nst  the  corruj  t  ons  and 
the  abuse  ot  the  doctr  e  of  tl  e  s  pe  natural  by  Rome  seen 
far  from  hiv  g  abando  ed  the  fa  th  tad  were  st  II 
fon  d  exerc  s  ng  the  sj  r  t  of  prophecy  the  sp  t  of  exor 
c  sm  and  rece  v  ng  continued  nsp  rat  on  f  om  the  D  vme 
Head  of  the  CI  r  t  an  Church 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


THE    STJPEaNATURAL  AND   THIi   CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND, 


A  oerlain  cluss  odhere  firmly  (o  the  articles  of  faith  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  while  they  believe  nil  thejippeuranoea 
from  the  inyisible  world  which  are  related  in  the  Bible,  r^ect 
eTerything  of  this  nature  subaequeut  to  the  titues  of  the  Apoa- 
tlea ;  and  when  undeniable  facta  are  adduced,  aacnbe  them  to 
a  delusion  of  Satan  and  his  angels,  rather  than  detract  any- 
thing from  their  system. 

Stilliso's  Pnmmatoiogy,  Introduction,  p.  3. 


It  now  appeareth  clearly  in  the  light  of  Christ,  that  the  man 
of  the  earth  has  totally  lost  his  diTine  inatinct,  his  aenaible 
feeling  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  aa  well  as  that  of  his  own 
natural  humanity;  living  solely  to  the  vain  ioiagination  of 
hia  natural  reason."  IIibl,  old  German  writer. 

Thia  contempt  prior  to  examination,  is  an  intellectual  vice, 
from  which  the  greatest  faculties  of  mind  are  not  free.  I 
know  not,  indeed,  whether  men  of  the  greatest  faoultiea  are 
not  the  most  snbjeot  to  it.  Pali's  Emdences,  p,  357. 


FKOM  what  has  preceded,  it  appears  that  the  great  actors 
in  the  Reformation  in  all  other  countries,  though  pro- 
testing against  the  abuses  of  the  dofltrine  of  the  supernatural 
in  the  church,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  its  existence.  It 
remained  for  the  Church  of  England  to  take  this  step  in 
opposition  to  the  nuiversal  evidence  and  practice  of  man  in 
all  countries  and  all  time.  It  assumed  the  character  which 
Goethe  has  conferred  on  Mephistopholes,  that  of  the  spirit 
which  forever  denies.    It  was  a  deed  as  opposed  to  all  philos- 
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opby  as  to  all  history.  To  destroy  the  faith  in  the  perpetual 
and  sensible  intercourse  of  spirit  with  spirit,  whether  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body,  was  to  give  the  lie  to  a  host  of 
great  and  good  men  through  fifteen  hundred  years;  to  un- 
dermine all  historic  credit,  and  to  enthrone  that  sneering  and 
impotent  materialism  which  has,  in  consequence,  overspread 
the  world,  and  infected  all  science,  all  sentiment,  all  religion, 
with  dry  rot  of  the  soul,  from  which  the  pulpit  cannot  free 
itself  any  more  than  the  mere  scientific  chair.  We  do  won- 
ders in  material  discovery;  we  do  none  in  psychology,  be- 
caose  we  hardly  believe  in  soul  at  all.  We  hear  in  sermons 
sounding  phrases  about  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  we  hear  still,  in  the  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, such  words  as  these  at  Whitsuntide  :  — '  The  Holy 
Ghost  doth  always  declare  Himself,  by  His  fruitful  and 
graeious  gifts  —  namely,  by  the  word  of  wisdom,  by  the  word 
of  knowledge,  which  is  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ; 
by  faith  m  doing  of  miracles,  by  healing  Ihem  that  are  dis- 
eased, by  prophecy,  which  is  the  distribution  of  God's  mys- 
teries ;  by  discerning  of  spirits,  diversities  of  tongues,  and 
so  forth.  All  which  gifts,  as  they  proceed  from  one  Spirit, 
and  are  severally  given  to  man  according  to  the  measurable 
distribution  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  even  so  do  they  bring  men, 
and  not  without  good  cause,  into  a  wondei-ful  admiration  of 
God's  power.' 

Similar  avowals  are  made  in  the  second  part  of  this 
Homily,  and  in  the  Homily  for  Rogation  Sunday.  In  the 
early  copies  of  the  unabridged  Prayer-book,  previons  to 
1121,  still  more  distinct  recognition  of  miraculous  gifts  is 
found.  Such  words,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  in  that  book ; 
but  when  do  we  see  them  realized  ?  when  do  they  bring  us 
to  this  wonderful  admiration  of  God's  power  ?  How  long  is 
it  since  these  miracles  were  done  by  the  church  which  pro- 
fesses belief  in  them  in  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ?  How 
long  since  the  gifts  of  healing  were  exercised  apostolically  by 
its  ministers  ?     How  long  since  they  cast  oat  evil  spirits  ? 
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How  loug  siace  they  prophesied  as  a  function  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  or  practised  the  discernment  of  spirits  ?  Never 
as  a  church,  in  raobt  of  these  departments,  siuce  it  was  a 
church.  How,  then,  is  this  1  All  other  Ijranches  of  the 
Christiaa  faith,  save  Protestaotisni,  have  ever  done,  and  siill 
do,  profess  to  believe  and  practise  these  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  same  deadness 
has  passed  by  prestige  and  contact  ou  to  the  Dissenters,  has 
had  a  spiritual  creed,  but  no  spiritual  practice,  since  it  as- 
sumed the  position  of  a  church.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Catho- 
lics have  ever  declared  that  the  Protestant  faith  is  no  true 
faith ;  for  it  is  destitute  of  God's  great  criterion,  the  existence 
of  miracle  in  it.  Hence  the  Catholics  have  always  declared 
that  Protestantism  'is  but  a  slippery  highway  to  Deism,'  and 
Protestantism  has  but  too  fully  proved  the  truth  of  the  accu- 
sation. 

Look  np  !  cast  your  eyes  abroad  over  Protestantism,  and 
behold  the  swarms  of  rationalists  who  believe  little,  and  of 
materialists  who  believe  nothing  !  See  clergymen,  who  read 
the  Homilies  about  miracles  and  healing  of  sickness  by  lay- 
ing on  of  apostolic  hands,  and  who  write  in  'Essays  and 
Reviews,'  to  assure  you  that  they  think  all  this  nonsense, 
and  impossible  from  the  fixed  natural  order  of  things,  Ask 
the  most  believing  of  clergymen  when  they  have  been  reading 
such  words,  as  soon  as  they  have  got  outside  their  church- 
doors,  if  they  believe  them,  and  they  will  smile  at  your  sim- 
plicity. What  then  ?  Is  this  a  solemn  national  hoax  ?  Mnst 
we  apply  to  Anglicism  the  epithet  of  a  stately  and  expensive 
sham  ?  And  yet  between  the  non-belief  in  actual  and  prac- 
tical supernatural  life  in  the  church,  and  this  harsh  phrase- 
ology, where  is  the  refuge  ? 

Look  abroad  still,  over  millions  of  Protestants,  Church 
and  Dissenting,  who  have  weekly  drawn  their  spiritual  pabu- 
lum from  the  dry  spiritual  larders  of  these  pulpits  ;  —  are 
they  alive,  or  are  they  walking  automata  of  dead  morals  and 
deader  faith  ?     If  they  believe  in  the  existence  of  miracles, 
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and  the  discerning  of  spirits,  and  the  healing  of  sickness  by 
spiritual  means,  and  the  revelations  of  spiritual  messages 
from  the  sacred  dead,  why  do  they  persecute  or  sneer  at 
those  whose  vital  faith  and  creed  this  ia  ?  Look  onward  , 
still,  and  behold  the  learned  professors  of  arts  and  sciences 
with  their  sonls  all  shrivelled  up  by  tho  exsiccating  process 
of  this  Anglican  drying-house,  and  whose  looks  and  words 
are  of  the  purest  dryasdust  order,  capites-mortuum  men  — 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  Yet  all,  or  many  of  these  men,  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Homilies  of  the 
church,  and  think  themselves  cognizant  of  the  requirements 
of  logic,  and  yet  declare  positively  in  the  world  their  disbe- 
lief of  doctrines  out  of  the  hoar  of  church -service  which  they 
solemnly  asseit  in  it  Such  are  the  fungus  growths  of  sys 
terns  which  a^  eit  ind  deny  alternately  on  S  mdays  and  on 
B  Bpk  daj  s 

But  111  tlis  depth  of  mconsistencj  there  is  >et  a  lower 
deptl  The  Enghsh  Chur  h  reta  m  m  itb  f  rmulas  of  n  Dr 
ship  suudiy  tiices  of  the  Iroapel  tiuth  of  mincle  but  its 
bishopa  ha^e  systematically  discUmed  the  cieed  they  were 
appo  nted  to  teach  and  some  of  them  to  whom  I  shall  im 
mediately  come  hive  written  agaiist  all  m  racle  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles  with  i  zeal  and  a  success  which  have 
done  marvels  o£  spiritual  desolation  and  have  forged  the 
most  tienchant  weapons  of  the  nnbelievei  *  From  the  very 
tarhe=it  days  of  the  Anglican  Churuh  its  great  dignitaries 
ai  d  great  theolo^i  al  vriterb  have  taken  up  tl  e  maxim  that 
all  miracles  have  ceaspd  and  they  ha\e  tollowed  one 
another  in  this  pairot  lote  with  a  most  wonderful  and  most 
infadel  hdelity  And  in  saying  this  let  me  add  that  it  la 
uttered  in  no  spir  t  ot  hostility  to  these  prelatea  and  other 
writers  Thej  weie  men  prrloundly  meere  in  then  views 
many  of  them  gieat  anl  good  men  men  ready  to  lay  down 
ti  en  hves  f  r  their  fa  th  ad  some  of  whom  did  lay  down 
then  hve  for  it  Then  error  on  this  head  «as  therefore 
the  more  to  be  lamented     ai  d  in  speaking  of  such  men  and 
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doctrines,  the  plainness  of  our  words  ninst  be  excused  for  the 
sacred  interests  of  truth. 

Archbishop  Ckanmer,  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
English  Reformed  Church,  took  up  the  cry  of  the  non-neces- 
sity of  farther  miracle.  'Some  there  be,  now-a-days,  that 
ask  why  men  work  no  miracles  now?'  And  he  answers,  'If 
thou  be  faithful,  as  thou  oughtest  to  be  ;  if  thou  love  Christ 
as  He  should  be  loved,  thou  needest  no  miracles,  for  signs 
are  given  to  unbelievers,  and  not  to  the  faithful.' 

But  we  say  precisely  so;  and  why  are  not  signs,  then, 
given  to  unbelievers  ?  Christ  gave  them  to  the  unbelievers 
of  His  time,  and  so  made  believers  of  them.  He  was  not 
sent.  He  said,  to  those  who  were  whole,  but  to  those  who 
were  sick;  and  the  sick  of  these  days,  the  unbelievers,  ask 
for  signs,  and  why  shall  they  not  get  them,  as  the  unbeHevera 
of  old  did  ?  Is  God  a  respecter  of  persons  ?  But  Cranmer 
was  not  yet  so  thoroughly  hardened  into  the  non-miracle 
creed  as  his  followers.  He  had  foil  faith  in  miracles  worked 
by  the  devil.  He  quotes  a  great  deal  from  the  Fathers — 
Lactantius,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Irenseus,  Cyprian,  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Scapulensis,  &e.  —  to  show  what  they  did  amongst 
them  and  amongst  the  heathen,  la  the  oracles,  and  in  per- 
forming many  wonders.  Ghosts  also,  he  says,  appeared; 
but  that  he  thinks,  with  Chrysostom,  that  the  devil's  innu- 
merable deceits  Ttrought  so  much  fraud  into  the  life  of  man 
that,  for  that  cause,  God  hath  shut  up  the  way ;  '  neither  doth 
He  suffer  any  of  the  dead  to  come  again  hither,  to  tell  what 
is  done  thei'e,  lest  by  that  means  he  should  bring  in  all  his 
wiles  and  subtelties  '  ('  Unwritten  Verities,'  vol.  iv.  of  Craii- 
mer's  Works,  p.  203). 

Accordingly,  he  says,  when  you  hear  a  dead  man's  soul 
cry,  '  I  am  the  soul  of  such  an  one,'  you  are  not  to  believe  it 
the  soul  of  that  man,  but  of  a  devil.  He  does  not,  however, 
teli  us  why  God  should  allow  the  devil  to  deceive  us,  when 
ghosts  are  not  allowed  to  do  it.  He  afterwards  relaxes  a 
little,  and  after  giving  us  some  'sham '  Popish  miracles,  gives 
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US  what  he  lielieves  to  be  'real.'  A  strange  thing  it  ia  to 
hear  of  the  wonderful  trances  and  visions  of  Mistress  Ann 
Wentworth,  of  Suffolk,  '  which  told  many  men  the  secrets  of 
their  hearts,  which  they  thought  no  man  could  have  told 
thera,  but  God  only.  She  cut  stomachers  in  pieces,  and  made 
thera  whole  again,  and  caused  divers  men  who  spoke  against 
her  delusions,  to  go  stark  mad.  All  which  things  were 
proved,  and  openly  by  her  confessed  to  bo  done  by  necro- 
mancy and  the  deceit  of  the  devil.' 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  Cranmer  thought  that 
God  had  ceased  to  work  miracles  to  convince  and  save  men, 
but  that  he  allowed  the  devil  to  work  them  to  deceive  and 
destroy  men.  Tet,  like  others  of  our  old  divines,  he  must 
have  had  better  notions  when  he  got  oat  of  his  ecclesiastical 
dogmas;  for  in  a  letter  written  from  Austria  to  Henry  VIII., 
he  speaks  of  having  seen  a  great  blazing  star,  called  cometa. 
This  was  in  October,  1532.  Others,  he  says,  report  having 
seen  other  strange  phenomena,  but  he  had  only  seen  the 
'cometa;'  and  he  adds,  that  'God  knows  what  these  tokens 
foretel!,  for  they  do  not  lightly  appear,  but  against  some  great 
mutation.'  So  that,  after  all,  he  did  believe  in  God  sending 
wonderful  tokens,  which  is  but  another  phrase  for  believing 
in  miracles. 

Craumer'scontemporary,  that  good,  simple-hearted,  honest- 
souled  Bishop  Latimeb,  at  whose  name  every  heart  kindles 
with  a  glow  of  warm  affection,  what  a  beautifully  and  quaintly 
consistent  inconsistent  old  patriarch  he  was !  He  had  got 
his  non-miracle  theory  as  glibly  as  Cranmer,  and  held  it  with 
the  same  charming  inconsequence.  'And  peradventure  some 
one  will  say,  "  How  happeneth  it  that  there  are  no  miracles 
done  in  these  days,  by  such  as  are  preaehers  of  the  word  of 
God  ?  "  I  answer,  the  word  of  God  is  already  confirmed  by 
miracles  :  partly  by  Christ  himself,  and  partly  by  the  apostles 
and  saints.  Therefore  they  which  now  preach  the  same  word 
need  no  miracles  for  the  confirmation  thereof ;  for  the  same 
is  sufficiently  confirmed  already'  (vol.  i.  161). 

II.  — 10 
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Thus,  these  two  great  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  BJiigland,  because  the  Papists  taunted  them  with  having 
no  miracles,  and  being  therefore  a  mere  heretical  schism,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  to 
confirm  to  them  His  favor  of  miraculous  powers,  adopted  the 
convenient  but  deadly  theory,  that  miracles  had  ceased.  It 
would  have  been  in  vain  to  have  asked  them  exactly  when 
they  ceased,  or  where  was  tlie  authority  of  the  Gospels  for 
their  ceasing  at  all ;  they  had  got  their  easy-going  answer, 
and  you  find  most  of  the  old  divines  repeating  it  But  what 
is  most  singular,  and  what  they  do  not  appear  to  have  seen, 
is,  that  most  of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  held  this  theo- 
retic notion,  held  the  practical  one  of  believing  in  miraculous 
interferences  on  their  own  behalf.  The  proceeding  was  in- 
consistent, but  their  private  experience  was  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  their  public  or  ecclesiastical  creed.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, turn  to  Latimer's  life.     His  biographer  says  : 

'  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  God  not  only  gave  unto 
him  plenteously  of  His  Spirit,  but  also  by  the  same  Spirit  he 
did  most  ardently  prophesy  of  all  those  kinds  of  plagues 
which  afterwards  ensued  ;  so  plainly,  that  if  England  ever 
had  a  prophet,  ho  might  seem  to  be  one '  (p.  xxi.).  Thus, 
according  to  his  biographer,  he  was  miraculously  endowed  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  denying  miracles.  He  adds,  that  he 
always  prophesied  his  own  death  by  martyrdom.  In  his  ser- 
mons the  good  bishop  is  continually  quoting  miracles,  and  he 
dwells  with  great  gusto  on  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  driven 
away  by  arms  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  when,  in  defiance  of 
prophecy,  they  assembled  from  all  countries  to  reseat  them- 
selves at  Jerusalem.  He  quotes,  at  length,  and  comments 
zealously  on  the  miraculous  dispersion  of  the  Jews  again  by 
fire  and  earthquake,  when  Julian  the  Apostate  had  summoned 
them  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  fond  of 
introducing  stories  in  his  sermons  of  the  personal  appearances 
of  the  devil.  On  one  occasion  he  slapped  a  man  in  the  face 
for  not  having  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  saying,  if  Christ 
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had  taken  upon  Him  the  nature  of. devils  as  He  had  done  that 
of  man,  they  would  have  revered  Him  more  than  men  do. 
On  another  occasion  he  related  this  anecdote  :  ~  '  The  devil 
came  to  take  a  German's  soul  on  its  departing  from  the  body, 
and,  pulling  out  a  book,  began  to  make  a  catalogue  of  his 
sins,  commanding  the  sick  man  to  confess  them  ;  but  the  man 
replied  that  God  had  promised  that,  if  hia  sins  were  as  scar- 
let, He  would  make  them  white  as  snow.  The  devil  passed 
that  over,  and  bade  him  go  on.  On  this  the  maa  said,  that 
"  the  Son  of  God  appeared  that  He  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,"  and  at  this  the  devil  vanished,  and  the  soul  of 
the  man  escaped  to  God.'  It  is  clear  that  honest  Latimer's 
creed  about  miracles  was  a  new  one,  and  that  he  altogether 
forgot  it  when  he  became  warm  in  his  sermons,  or  praised 
God  ID  his  private  life  for  His  miraculous  interference  on 
man's  behalf 

The  Judicious  Hookeb  was  more  jndicious  than  these 
two  noble  old  martyrs  in  his  creed,  and  more  scriptural, 
His  colossal  mind  could  not  be  wrapped  up  in  the  new  cob- 
webs of  the  new  Protestant  theory  about  miracles.  He  admits 
the  permanent  continuance  of  their  working  in  Christ's 
church.  '  Men  may  be  extraordinarily,  yet  allowably,  two 
ways  admitted  with  spiritual  functions  in  the  church.  One 
is,  when  God  Himself  doth  of  Himself  raise  up  any  whose 
labor  He  useth  without  requiring  that  man  should  authorize 
them  ;  but  then  He  doth  ratify  their  calling  by  manifest 
signs  and  tokens  Himself  from  heaven  ;  and  thas,  such  even 
as  believed  not  our  Saviour's  teaching,  do  yet  acknowledge 
Him  a  lawful  teacher  sent  from  God.  "  Thou  art  a  teacher 
sent  from  God,  otherwise  none  could  do  those  things  which 
thon  doest"  (John  iii.  2).  Luther  did  but  reasonably,  there- 
fore, in  declaring  that  the  Senate  of  Miillhouse  should  do 
well  to  ask  of  Mtincer,  from  whence  he  received  power  to 
teach,  who  it  was  that  had  called  him  ;  and,  if  his  answer 
were  that  God  had  given  him  his  charge,  then  to  require,  at 
his  hands,  some  evident  sign  thereof  for  man's  satisfaction. 
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because  so  God  is  wpnt,  when  He  Himself  is  the  author  of 
any  extraordinary  calling.'    {'Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  iii.  23.) 

Speaking  of  St.  Augnstine'a  saying,  that  'such  gifts  were 
not  permitted  to  last  always  lest  men  should  grow  cold  with 
their  commonness,'  he  contends  that  the  words  of  Augustine, 
declaring  that  the  vulgar  use  of  those  miracles  was  then 
expired,  are  no  prejudice  to  the  like  extraordinary, graces 
more  rarely  observed  in  some,  either  then  or  of  later  times ' 
(ii.  340), 

He  says,  '  The  angels  resemble  God  in  their  unweariable 
and  even  insatiable  longing  to  do  all  manner  of  good  to  men 
by  all  means.'  '  The  payniras,'  he  says,  'had  arrived  at  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  angels ;  Orpheus  confess- 
ing that  the  fiery  throne  of  God  is  surrounded  by  those  most 
industrious  angels,  careful  how  all  things  are  performed 
amongst  men.' 

'Ayj-fXip.,  o'i..  ^i^a>.c  af<"^U  ^i  "ivm  i-At.rai. 

The  fallen  angels,  he  says,  '  are  dispersed,  some  in  the  air, 
some  on  the  earth,  some  in  the  water,  some  among  the 
minerals,  in  dens  and  caves  that  are  under  the  earth,  labor- 
ing to  obstruct,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  the  works  of  God. 
That  they  were  the  dii  inferi  of  the  heathen,  worshipped 
in  oracles,  in  idols,  some  as  honsehold  gods,  some  as 
nymphs,'  Ac. 

'Angels,'  says  Hooker  in  another  place,  '  are  spirits  imma- 
terial and  intellectual.  In  number  and  order  they  are  large, 
mighty,  and  royal  armies,  desiring  good  unto  all  the  creatures 
of  God,  but  especially  unto  the  children  of  men ;  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  whose  nature,  looking  downward,  they  behold 
therasehes  beneath  themselves;  besides  which,  the  angels 
haf  with  i/s  that  lommunwn  which  the  Apostle  to  the  He- 
brews noteth,  and  in  regard  whereof  they  disdain  not  to 
profess  themiielves  our  fellow-servants.  And  from  hence 
there  springeth  up  another  law,  which  bindeth  them  to  works 
of  •mimsterml  employment ' 
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Bishop  Hall  of  Nokwich,  that  excellent  poet,  liko 
Hooker,  vindicated  the  existence  of  miracle  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  He  wrote  an  express  treatise  oti  '  The  InTisible 
World,'  in  which  he  maintains  all  the  doctrines  of  the  primi- 
tive times.  In  his  section  on  'Apparitions  and  the  Assumed 
Shapes  of  Evil  Spirits,'  he  says  that,  though  much  fraud  has 
been  mixed  up  both  in  the  acting  and  the  relating  of  such 
things,  yet  to  deny  the  truth  of  all  wonld  be  as  foolish  as  to 
deny  that  men  were  living  in  those  ages  before  us.  He  adds 
that,  '  by  applying  active  powers  to  passive  subjects,  they  can 
produce  wonderful  effects,  as  were  easy  to  sliow  in  whole 
volumes,  if  it  were  needful,  out  of  history  and  experience. ' 
'  So  sure  as  we  see  men,  so  sure  we  are  that  holy  men  have 
seen  angels.'  He  invokes  the  guardian  angels  in  various 
places  most  feelingly,  and  sajs  that  knowing  their  eyes  are 
on  him,  he  walks  carefully  but  confidently.  '  Have  we  been 
raised  up,'  he  continues,  'from  deadly  sickness,  when  all 
natural  helps  have  given  ns  up  ?  God's  angels  have  been 
our  secret  physicians.  Have  we  had  intuitive  intimations 
of  the  death  of  absent  friends,  which  no  human  inteUigence 
had  bidden  us  to  suspect,  who  but  our  angels  have  wrought 
it  ?  Have  we  been  preserved  from  mortal  danger,  which  we 
oonld  not  tell  how  by  our  providence  to  have  evaded,  our 
invisible  guardians  have  done  it.' 

Father  Costeras,  whom  he  saw  at  Brussels,  iie  said  had 
a  dispute  with  him,  and  charged  the  Anglican  Church  with 
not  possessing  one  miracle.  'When,'  he  says,  '  I  answered 
that  in  our  church  we  had  manifest  proofs  of  the  ejection  of 
devils  by  fasting  and  prayer.'  Is  there  a  single  bishop  or 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England  who  would  dare  now  to  say 
as  much  ?  Certainly  Dr.  Hook,  present  Dean  of  Chichester, 
is  not  such  a  man  ;  for  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,'  he  says,  '  So  far  from  expecting  a  miracle,  we 
are  bound  to  reject  it  if  offered.' 

In  his  own  Life,  Bishop  Hall  notes-  sundry  miraculous  or 
providential  interventions.  His  mother,  whom  for  piety  he 
10* 
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compares  to  Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Angustine,  and  other 
as  famously  good  women,  'had,'  he  says,  'much  affliction  of 
a  weak  body  and  of  a  wounded  spirit ;  the  agonies  whereof 
she  would  oft  recount  with  much  passion,  professing  that 
the  greatest  bodily  sicknesses  were  bat  as  flea-bites  to  those 
scorpions.'  But  she  had  a  dream,  in  which  a  physician 
appeared  and  assured  her  that  she  should  be  immediately 
healed,  and  that  she  had  now  the  last  fit  of  it.  This  dream 
she  that  yery  day  related  to  Dr.  Gilby,  her  parish  minister, 
who  replied  that  he  believed  the  dream  to  be  divinely  sent, 
and  would  prove  true  ;  which,  says  the  bishop,  was  the  case. 
'For  God,'  he  adds,  'though  ordinarily  He  keeps  the  com- 
mon road  of  His  proceedings,  yet  sometimes,  in  the  distresses 
of  His  -ieivants   He  goes  ui  usual  wajs  to  their  rehef 

Bishop  Hall  considered  that  God  continaally  oidereri  the 
events  of  his  lite  contrary  to  the  determinations  of  himself 
and  otheri  He  believed  his  wife  to  have  been  pointed  out 
to  him  by  the  instrumentality  of  God  His  lather  pite  of 
hia  lemonstrancos  destined  to  hind  him  for  some  jears  to  ■\ 
certain  SLhoolmastei  instead  of  letting  1  im  go  to  college 
He  threvi  himself  in  earnest  prayer  on  G-od  and  at  the  last 
moment  contrary  to  all  expettations  his  father  s  plans  were 
broken  up,  and  he  went  to  the  university.  '  Certainly  never 
did  I  in  all  my  life,'  he  says,  'more  clearly  roll  myself  on  the 
divine  providence  than  I  did  in  this  business.  And  it  suc- 
ceeded accordingly'  (vol.  i.  14). 

When  be  was  given  the  living  of  Halstead  in  Suffolk,  he 
found  there  John  Lilly,  supposed  to  be  the  dramatist,  and 
author  of  'Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,'  'Euphues  and 
his  England,'  &c.,  made  so  much  use  of  by  Walter  Scott  in 
his  novel  '  The  Monastery,'  and  parodied  also  by  Sliakspeare 
in  'Love's  Labor  Lost,'  &c.  This  Lilly  was  an  atheist,  was 
very  witty,  and  not  only  annoyed  Mr.  Hall,  but  did  him 
much  mischief  with  Sir  Robert  Drnry,  his  patron.  He 
prayed  God  earnestly  to  have  him  by  some  means  removed, 
and,  contrary  to  all  appearances,  this  soon  took  place.     In 
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hia  journey  to  the  Netherlands,  he  saya,  he  waf 
from  robbers  by  the  manifest  hand  of  Gfod.  In  fact,  the 
good  bishop,  and  as  good  a  poet,  all  his  life  through  be- 
lieved in  the  immediate  protection  and  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that  by  this  he  was  led  from  small  beginnings  to 
his  final  station  of  influence  and  importance.  Nothing  can 
be  more  diametrically  opposed  than  the  cold,  hard  disbelief 
in  the  supernatural  of  the  charch  of  to-day,  and  the  cordial 
living  faith  of  such  men  as  Hall,  Hooker,  and  Butler  in  his 
'Analogy.' 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  his  sermon  on  '  The  Trial  of 
the  Spirits,'  says,  miracles  are  owned  by  all  mankind  to  be  a 
sufEcient  testimony  to  any  person  or  doctrine  that  they  are 
from  0-od,  providing  that  the  doctrine  songht  is  not  contrary 
to  those  of  the  gospel,  or  to  the  common  sense  and  moral 
sense  of  mankind.  He  does  not  argue,  like  Farmer  and 
others,  that  the  Egyptian  magicians  performed  only  seeming 
miracles.  He  believes  that  God  permits  the  devil  to  do 
miracles  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  quotes  those  cases  where 
both  Christ  and  the  apostles  suppose  a  false  Christ,  or  false 
prophet,  working  true  miracles  to  give  credit  to  his  doctrines. 
The  apostles  in  their  epistles  abound  with  the  assertion  of 
Bupernatui-al  powers  of  the  devil ;.  thus  fully  confirming  the 
dark  as  well  as  the  light  sido  of  spiritualism.  In  his  sermons 
on  the  joy  in  heaven  over  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  (Luke 
XV.  T),  and  in  another  on  the  nature  and  employment  of  an- 
gels (Heb.  i.  li),  he  speaks  most  fully  of  the  continual  inter- 
course of  angels  with  men  for  their  protection  and  advantage. 
That  they  are  God's  great  ministers  here  below,  he  says  has 
been  the  constitnt  tradition  of  all  ages,  and  is  plainly  asserted 
by  Scripture.  They  are  no  more  dead  or  idle  than  they  were 
in  Jacob's  time,  or  in  our  Saviour's,  and  both  good  and  bad 
spirits  are  each  in  their  way  busy  aboat  us. 

Bishop  SiiLLiNGii'i.SKT,  in  his  'Origines  Sacrse,' says,  'I 
lay  down  this  as  a  certain  foundation  that  a  power  of  miracles 
is  not  constantly  and  perpetually  necessary  in  all  who  may 
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manage  the  affairs  of  heavea  here  upon  earth,  or  that  act 
in  the  name  of  God  in  the  world.  When  the  doctrine  of 
faith  is  once  settled  in  sacred  records,  and  the  divine  revela- 
tion of  that  doctrine  sufficiently  attested  by  a  power  of  mira- 
cles in  the  revelators  of  it,  what  imaginary  necessity  or  pretext 
can  then  be  conceived  for  a  power  of  miracles,  especially 
amongst  such  as  already  own  the  divine  revelation  of  the 
Scripture  ?  '  (vol.  i.  109). 

This  is  the  old  song,  introduced  at  tlie  English  Reformation, 
with  wliich  the  prelates  sought  to  evade  the  objections  of  Rome, 
and  which  has  proved  so  fatal  a  doctrine  to  the  church.  What 
of  those  who  do  not  already  own  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  As  to  the  imaginary  necessity  or  pretext  for  a 
power  of  miracles,  that,  as  I  have  said,  exists  in  the  millions 
who  have  abandoned  Christianity  expressly  because  it  no 
longer  works  those  miracles  which  it  represents  its  founders 
to  hare  wrought  1,860  years  ago. 

Stillingfleet  goes  on  to  say,  '  To  make  a  power  of  working 
miracles  to  be  constantly  resident  in  the  church  of  God,  is  to 
put  God  upon  that  necessity  which  common  nature  is  freed 
from  — namely,  of  multiplying  things  without  sufficient  cause 
to  be  given  for  them,  and  to  leave  man's  faith  at  a  stand  when 
God  hath  given  sufBcient  testimony  for  it  to  rely  upon.' 

The  test  whether  it  be  sufficient,  and  whether  it  is  multi- 
plying things  without  suiBcient  cause,  however,  is  just  whether 
the  causes  given  do  produce  the  effects  required.  In  this  case 
the  effect  required  is  the  faith  of  men  in  Christianity,  and  the 
answer  is  obvious  that  this  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  re- 
cord of  miracles  said  to  have  occurred  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 
Stillingfleet-argues  at  great  length  on  these  premises;  bat  the 
premisestbemselves  being  unsound,  the  reasoning  isof  no  value. 
He  contends  that,  if  miracles  were  a  standing  order  in  the 
church,  there  would  be  no  faith.  Bat  I  say,  on  the  contrary, 
they  could  not  be  wrought  without  faith ;  and  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  miracles  should  be  comraonized,  bnt,  existing  in  the 
church,  should,  from  time  to  time,  on  great  occasions,  in  eras 
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of  great  skepticism,  be  renewed  to  the  renewal  of  faith.  He 
says  that,  if  miracles  were  a  permanent  rule  for  a  long  time, 
whenever  they  happened  to  cease,  '  men  would  throw  off  their 
faith  concerning  the  Gospel,'  This  is  precisely  what  they 
have  done.  Miracles,  according  to  the  Scripture  history, 
were  the  rale  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity :  and,  according  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  ever  since  ;  but  Protestants  having  cast  off  belief  in 
them,  hundreds  of  thousands  —  nay,  millions  —  have  cast  off 
all  faith  in  Christianity  and  in  the  Bible,  declaring  that  all 
the  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  myths,  or  mere  natural  occur- 
rences metamorphosed  in  the  (Jescription  of  them.  lie  says 
that  the  false  miracles  of  Rome  have  produced  atheism.  Most 
true  —  the /aise  miracles,  but  that  is  no  argument  against 
true  ones.  What  has  the  renunciation  of  all  miracles  by  the 
Protestant  Church  produced  ?  The  rankest  and  most  wide- 
spread skepticism  and  Nationalism,  as  the  last  eighty  years  oF 
Germany,  and  the  German  poison  now  revended  in  England  as 
new,  too  well  testify.  To  spiritualists  who  see  miracles  every 
day,  what  simpletons  do  these  Essayists  and  Reviewers  appear  1 
.  Bishop  Beveridqe  in  his  sermons  supports  all  said  by 
the  prelates  already  quoted  on  the  reality  of  ministering 
angels  and  ministering  devils  being  perpetually  about  us; 
and  that  the  devils  can  do  miracles,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
<Tf  Farmer,  Douglas,  and  others.  No  one,  he  says,  who  be- 
lieves the  woi'd  of  God  can  doubt  but  that  the  false  Christs 
and  false  prophets  were  to  perform  actual  and  not  merely 
apparent  signs  and  wonders.  He  asserts  that  we  may  see 
spirits  by  a  strong  faith  spiritaally.  '  And  though  we  can 
never  see  them  with  our  bodily  eyes,  except  they  assume,  as 
they  somelimes  do,  a  bodily  shape,  yet  they  are  always  as 
evident  to  our  faith  as  anything  can  be  to  our  sight.  Inas- 
much,' he  adds,  '  as  we  have  more  cause  to  believe  the  word 
of  God  than  we  have  our  bodily  eyes.'  Nothing  can  be  more 
explicit  than  this.  This  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  the 
spiritualists,  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  spirits  having,  in  nu- 
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meroua  instances,  assumed  a  bodily  shape,  or  equally  tangible 
objectiveness  to  the  senses. 

The  bishop  fully  believes  that  miracles  may  be  performed 
to  introduce  false  doctrines,  and  justly  observes  that  Christ 
has  warued  us  on  this  head  ;  and  no  warning  can  be  more 
important ;  for  the  recent  manifestations  show  nothing  more 
Strongly  than  that  evil  spirits  are  exceeding  prompt  to  intro- 
dttce  themselves  and  their  lies  into  real  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions, and  to  incnleate  pernicious  notions.  Being  warned, 
however,  all  Christian  spiritualists  will  say  with  St.  Pan!, 
'  Though  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  any  other 
gospel  thin  thit  which  Christ  and  His  apostles  have  preached, 
let  him  be  accursed  '  It  is  the  concern  of  the  spiritualists  to 
embrace  all  the  advantages  of  the  communion,  teachings,  and 
strengthenin.^  of  good  spirits,  and  to  reject  and  despise  all 
the  endeavors  of  the  evil. 

Bishop  Butler  in  his  celebrated"  'Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  E,evtaled,'  &c.,  gives  a  luminous  theory  of 
miracles  existing  in  nature  :  — '  Take  in  the  consideration 
of  rehgion  or  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  and  then  we 
lee  distinct  particular  reasons  for  miracles;  to  alTord  man- 
kind instruction  additional  to  that  of  nature,  and  to  atteet 
the  truth  of  it  And  this  gives  a  real  credibility  to  the  sup- 
poaitton  that  it  might  be  part  of  the  original  plan  of  things, 
that  theie  should  be  miracular  interpositions.  Then  rairaolft 
must  not  be  compared  to  common  natural  events,  or  to  the 
events  which,  though  uncommon,  are  similar  to  what  we 
daily  experience,  but  to  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
nature.  And  then  the  comparison  will  be  between  the  pre- 
sumption against  miracles,  and  the  presumption  against  such 
uncommon  experiences,  suppose  as  comets,  and  against  there 
being  such  powers  in  nature  as  magnetism  and  electricity,  so 
contrary  to  the  properties  of  other  bodies  not  endued  with 
these  powers,'  &c.     (Part  ii.  c.  ii.  366.) 

Bishop  Sherlock  thinks  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
its  daily  maintenance,  the  greatest  of  all  miracles.     Like  Til- 
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lotson,  he  does  not  doubt  but  that  miraculous  powers  are 
conferred  on  both  good  and  evil  spirita  by  God.  In  his  tenth 
discourse  he  asserts  that  sueh  powers  are  permitted  1o  evi! 
spirits  for  the  punishment  of  men,  to  deceive  bad  men  by 
false  appearances  ;  hut  that  this  power  is  controlled  by  the 
power  of  God  according  to  Hl3  will.  He  has  no  doubt 
whatever  that  God,  who  appointed  the  laws  of  nature,  can 
direct  these  laws  as  He  pleases  •  and  that  by  talking  of  '  a 
settled  our  o  ot  nit  e  we  ca  not  t  e  up  His  hands.  In 
his  t  venty  brst  d  scon  e  he  tilks  n  a  ]  erfectly  Catholic 
Btra  n  and  la  ms  s  1.0  at  ral  power  for  tl  e  real  Christian. 
'  The  Chr  t  an  only  of  all  men  prete  ds  to  supernatural 
pr  wer  and  t  eneth  and  an  t  mate  a  qua  ntance  with  the 
SprtofG  d  He  add  tlat  th  uj,l  the  Christian  'boasts 
of  more  than  h  na  tre  gtl  jet  ho  T  ioes  he  sometimes 
sink  bel  w  t!  e  cha  acter  nd  d  e  ty  of  e  en  a  man  ! '  He 
says  the  lives  of  Christians  of  our  days  do  not  answer  to  the 
manifold  gifts  and  graces  bestowed  upon  them.'  That  this 
has  led  unbelievers  to  treat  spiritual  gifts  as  no  real  gifts  or 
powers ;  but  he  reasserts  that  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  are 
the  arms  of  the  Christian,  with  which  he  is  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  are  a  certain  indication 
to  us  that  God  intends  to  call  us  to  the  proof  and  exercise 
of  our  virtue;  why  else  does  He  give  us  this  additional 
strength  ? 

Probably  Sherlock  looked  for  no  great  outward  exhibition 
of  supernatural  strength,  but  he  fully  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  these  supernatural  powers  a'i  the  inheritance  of  the 
Christian ;  and  on  his  own  ground  could  not  deny  that  on 
requisite  occasions,  these  powers  might  bi,  more  reraarUahly 
called  forth ;  for  he  considered  the  threat  modern  stumbling 
block — 'the  settled  course  of  nature  ' —  as  no  difticnlty  at  all 
with  Him  who  made  that  course. 

These  may  serve  as  examples  from  our  ehief  and  earlier 
bishops  and  fathers  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  faith 
regarding  the  miracle-working  power  of  Christ iinity     The 
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extracts  might  be  drawn  from  all  the  earlipr  prelates  and 
theologians  with  the  same  result.  Some  of  them,  like  Hall, 
Hooker,  and  Sherlock,  woqM  be  found  retaining  the  old 
Catholic  faith  on  that  head,  though  in  a  mild  and  subdued 
tone ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them,  like  Cranmer  and  I^ati- 
mer,  repudiating'  all  miracles  since  the  apostolic  age,  though 
admitting  them  in  their  own  lives  and  esperienee.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Sherlock,  the  prelates  and  clerg'y  of  the  Anglican 
Church  occupied  a  sort  of  middle  ground  on  the  subject ; 
all  believed  most  firmly  m  the  presence  and  services  of  min- 
istering atigels,  and  most  of  them  of  ministering  devils  in 
their  actnality ;  all  were,  more  or  less,  ready  to  receive  spir- 
itaal  demonstrations  if  tbey  came,  or  to  reiterate  their  as- 
sumed formula  that  miracles  were  needless,  and  their  day 
over — if  they  did  not  come.  It  was  a  period  when  the  great 
writers,  not  offtcially  belonging  to  the  church,  still  also  re- 
tained a  great  conviction  of  the  truth  on  this  subject ;  nor 
did  they  think,  like  the  Times  of  onr  day,  which,  in  a  review 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  'Life  of  Irving,'  Oct.  14,  1863,  aeeerted 
that  ours  being  a  mecAajwco?  age  we  require  a  mf/iamcal 
religion  !  Mtlton,  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Cudworth, 
and  other  front-rank  men,  were  avowed  spiritualists.  How 
often  have  Milton's  lines  been  quoted,  asserting  that 

Willinrii,  of  "pintua!  creatures  walk  Ihp  enrth 

But  it  is  not  only  in  hia  poetry,  of  which  *  Parailise  Lost ' 
and  '  Paradise  Regained '  are  substantially  and  essentially 
spiritual  i  in  his  prose  works  he  avows  the  same  belief,  as  I 
shall  show  in  the  chapter  of  Poets.  Bacon,  the  great  per- 
spicuous mind  of  his  time,  and  the  father  of  modern  practical 
philosophy,  is  most  explicit  in  enunciating  his  spiritualism. 
In  the  preface  to  his  'Great  Instauration,' which  included 
both  '  The  Dignity  and  Advancement  of  Learning  '  and  the 
'  Novnm  Organum,'  he  prays  God  that  in  his  labors  '  what  is 
human  may  not  clash  with  what  is  divine  ;  and  that  when 
the  ways  of  the  senses  are  opened,  and  a  greater  natural 
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light  set  up  in  the  mind,  nothiag  of  incredulity  and  blindness 
towards  divine  mysteries  may  arise  ;  but  rather  that  the  un- 
derstanding now  cleared  up,  and  purged  of  all  vanity  and 
superstition,  may  remain  entirely  subject  to  the  divine  ora- 
cles, and  yield  to  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's'  (Bohn's 
Edition,  preface,  p.  9). 

As  to  the  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  being  of  spirits,  and 
even  of  evil  spirits,  which  in  spiritualists  is  so  often  com- 
mented upon  as  dangerous  and  even  impious,  Bacon  speaks 
very  confidently  and  very  differently  .-—'As  to  the  nature  of 
spirits  and  angela,  this  is  neither  unsearchable  nor  forbid, 
but  in  a  great  part  level  to  the  human  mind,  on  account  of 
their  affinity.  We  are,  indeed,  forbid  in  Scripture  to  worship 
angels,  or  to  entertain  fantastical  opinions  of  them  so  as  to 
exalt  them  above  the  degree  of  creatnres,  or  to  think  of  them 
higher  than  we  have  reason;  but  tlje  sober  enquiry  about 
them,  which  either  ascends  to  a  knowledge  of  their  nature 
by  the  scale  of  corporeal  beings,  or  views  them  in  the  mind, 
as  ia  a  glass,  is  by  no  means  foolish.  The  same  is  to  be 
understood  of  revolted  or  unclean  spirits ;  conversation  with 
them,  or  using  their  assistance,  is  unlawful ;  and  much  more 
in  any  manner  to  worship  or  adore  them ;  but  the  contem- 
plation and  knowledge  of  their  nature,  power,  and  illusions, 
appears  from  Scripture,  reason,  and  experience,  to  be  no 
small  part  of  spiritual  wisdom.  Thas  says  the  apostle, 
"Strategemalum  ejus  non  ignarisumus"  (.3  Cor.  ii.  11). 
And  thus  it  is  as  lawful  in  natural  theology  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  evil  spirits,  as  the  nature  of  poisons  in  physics, 
or  the  nature  of  vice  in  morality'  ('Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing,' 121-2). 

In  rejecting  the  '  mere  levities,'  as  he  calls  them,  of  Astrol- 
ogy, Bacon  seems  to  infer  the  actual  result  occasionally  from 
it  of  true  predictions  to  the  cause  assigned  by  me  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  this  work.  '  The  celestial  operations,'  he 
says,  '  affect  not  all  kinds  of  bodies,  but  only  the  non-sensible, 
as  humors,  airs,  and  spirits '  (Ibid.  p.  130).  He  warns  us 
II.  — il 
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against  allowmg  our  senses  to  obstruct  onr  spiritual  percep- 
tion. '  The  sense,'  he  says,  '  resembles  the  sun,  which  shows 
the  terrestrial  globe,  but  conceals  the  celestial ;  for  thus  sense 
discovers  natural  things,  whilst  it  shuts  up  the  divine'  (p. 
31).  This  should  make  mere  physical  philosophers  more 
modest  than  they  generally  show  themselves  in  dictating 
dogmatically  on  the  spiritual ;  according  to  their  own  great 
leader,  the  divine  being  shut  np  in  them  as  a  natural  conse- 
qu-ence  of  their  constant  researches  in  the  regions  of  sense. 
He  gives  them  another  warning  that  their  dicta  on  spiritual 
matters  are  utterly  worthless,  and  had  better  be  omitted  ;  for 
he  says,  '  If  we  have  spoken  the  truth, 

mia  ajlvffi; 


the  voice  of  nature  will  cry  it  up,  though  the  voice  of  man 
should  cry  it  down'  (p.  149). 

In  his  chapter  on  the  'use  of  reason  in  religion,'  he  not 
only  recognizes  spiritual  mysteries,  but  advises  us  how  to  act 
in  regard  to  them.  '  We  find  that  God  Himself  condescends 
to  the  weakness  of  our  capacity,  and  opens  His  mysteries  so 
tliat  they  may  bo  best  understood  by  ns,  inoculating, 
were,  his  revelations  into  the  notions  and  comprehensions  ol 
our  reason,  and  accommodating  His  inspirations  to  the  opei 
iiig  of  our  uTiderstandlng,  as  a  key  fitted  to  open  the  lock. 
Though,  in  this  respect,  we  should  not  be  wanting  to  our- 
selves ;  for  as  G-od  makes  use  of  our  reason  in  His  illumina- 
tions, so  ought  we  hkewiso  to  exercise  it  every  way,  in  order 
to  become  more  capable  of  receiving  and  imbibing  mysteries, 
provided  the  mind  be  enlarged,  according  to  its  capacity,  to 
the  greatness  of  the  mysteries,  and  not  the  mysteries  con- 
tracted to  the  narrowness  of  the  mind'  (p.  371). 

Thus  is  another  useful  hint  for  our  present  physical  men, 
who  are  always  endeavoring  to  reduce  all  mysteries  to  the 
miserable  narrowness  of  their  own  minds.  He  asserts  the 
reality  of  direct  and  immediate  inspiration  :  '  The  pure  wa- 
ters of  divinity  are  drawn  and  employed  nearly  in  the  same 
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manner  as  the  natural  waters  of  springs ;  namely,  first,  either 
received  into  cisterns,  and  thence  derived  throagii  different 
pipes,  for  the  more  commodious  use  of  men  ;  or  second,  im- 
mediately poured  into  vessels  for  present  occasions'  (p.'  373), 
In  his  'Novum  Organum,'  he  gives,  by  anticipation,  an  an- 
swer to  those  objectors  who  reject  spiritualism  because  it  has 
not  come  in  a  more  bustling  and  noisy  form.  '  Now,  in  all 
divine  works,  the  smallest  beginnings  lead  assuredly  to  some 
result,  and  the  remark  in  spiritual  matters  that  "the  kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  without  observation,"  is  also  proved  to  be 
true  in  every  great  work  of  Divine  Providence ;  so  that 
everything  glides  quietly  on  without  confusion  or  noise,  and 
the  matter  is  achieved  before  men  either  think  or  perceive 
that  it  is  commenced'  (p.  426).  He  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizes the  eEBcacy  of  faith  in  enabling  us  to  become  cognizant 
of  spiritual  objects :  — '  For  man,  by  the  fall,  lost  at  once  his 
state  of  innocence,  and  his  power  over  creation,  both  of 
which  can  be  partially  recovered  even  in  this  life,  the  first 
by  religion  and  faith,  the  second  by  the  arts  and  sciences ' 
(p.  56t). 

The  witlings,  and  soi-disanl  men  of  science  of  to-day, 
should  either  renounce  the  so-much  boasted  authority  of  Lord 
Bacon,  or  should  pay  some  respect  to  his  teachings. 

Still  more  full  and  explicit  was  the  belief  in  spiritualism 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  lived  about  half  a  century  after 
Bacon,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  his 
period.  In  his  '  Religio  Medici,'  he  says  most  wittily, '  Those 
that,  to  confute  their  incredulity,  desire  to  see  apparitions, 
shall  questionless  never  behold  any.  The  devil  hath  them 
already  in  a  heresy  as  capital  as  witchcraft,  and  to  appear  to 
them  were  but  to  convert  them'  (p.  90). 

'  As  for  spirits,  I  am  so  far  from  denying  their  existence, 
that  I  could  easily  believe  that  not  only  whole  countries,  but 
particular  persons,  have  their  tutelary  and  guardian  angeis. 
It  is  not  a  new  opinion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  an  old 
one  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.     {See  "Mede's  Apostacy  of 
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the  Latter  Times.")  There  is  no  heresy  in  it,  and  if  not 
manifestly  defined  in  Scripture,  yet  is  an  opinion  of  a  good 
and  wholesome  use  in  the  course  of  and  actions  of  a  man's 
life,  and  would  serve  as  a  hypothesis  to  solve  many  doubts 
whereof  common  philosophy  affordeth  no  solution.  Now,  if 
yoa  demand  my  opinion  and  metaphysics  of  their  natures,  I 
confess  them  very  shallow  ;  most  of  tliem  are  in  a  negative 
way,  like  that  of  God  ;  or  in  a  comparative,  between  our- 
selves and  feJlow-creatures.  For  there  is,  in  this,  a  universal 
stair,  a  manifest  scale  of  creatures,  rising  not  disorderly  or  in 
a  confasion,  but  with  a  comely  method  and  proportion '  (p.  95). 
He  adds: — 'I  believe  they  have  an  extempore  knowledge, 
and  upon  the  first  motion  of  their  reason,  do  what  we  cannot 
without  study  and  deliberation.  That  they  know  things  by 
their  forms,  and  define  by  special  difference  what  we  described 
by  accidents  and  properties,  and  therefore,  probablilities,  such 
as  maybe  demonstrated  unto  them.  That  they  have  knowledge, 
not  only  of  the  specifical  bnt  nnmerical  forms  of  individuals, 
and  understand  by  what  reserved  difference  each  single  hy- 
postasis, besides  the  relation  of  its  species,  becomes  its  nu- 
merical self.  That  as  the  soul  hath  the  power  to  move  the 
body  it  informs,  so  there  is  a  faculty  to  move  anything  though 
inform  none,  and  upon  restraint  of  time,  place  and  distance ; 
but  that  invisible  hand  that  conveyed  Habafcknk  to  the  Lion's 
den,  or  Philip  to  Azotus,  infdngeth  this  rale,  and  hath  a  se- 
cret conveyance  with  which  mortality  is  not  acquainted.  If 
they  have  that  infinite  knowledge  whereby,  as  in  reSection, 
they  behold  the  thoughts  of  one  another,  I  cannot  perempto- 
rily deny  that  tl  1  a  t  p  t  of  onrs.  They  that,  to 
refute  the  i  t  n  f  t  ha  denied  that  they  have 
any  knowledg  f  fla  b  1  w  have  proceeded  too  far, 
and  must  pa  d  n  y  p  on  1 11  i  can  thoroughly  answer 
that  piece  of  S  |  tn  At  th  onversion  of  a  sinner  the 
angels  in  hca    n    j     e      (p  97) 

Sir  Thomas  not  only  believed  the  angels  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  thoughts,  but  that  we  are  greatly  indebted 
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to  them  for  the  communication  of  theirs  ;  — 'I  could  never 
pass  that  sentence  of  Paracelsus  without  an  asterisk  or  an- 
notation ;  Our  good  angels  reveal  many  things  to  those  who 
seek  into  the  works  of  nature.  I  do  think  that  many  mys- 
teries ascribed  to  our  own  iuTentions  have  been  the  courteous 
revelations  of  spirits  ;  for  those  noble  essences  in  heaven  hear 
a  friendly  regard  unto  their  fellow-nature  oii  earth,  and,  there- 
fore, believe  that  those  many  prodigies  and  ominous  prognos- 
tics which  forerun  the  ruin  of  states,  princes,  and  private  per- 
sons, are  the  cliaritabJe  premonitions  of  good  angels,  which 
more  careless  enquirers  term  but  the  effects  of  chance  and 
nature '  (p.  92). 

Nor  has  Sir  Thomas  been  singular  in  his  belief.  Colqu- 
houn  has  called  our  attention  to  a  number  of  such  cases. 
One  of  the  popes  asked  Guido  Eeni, '  Into  what  heaven  didst 
thou  look  when  thou  pain  teds  t  this  angel?'  —  the  Madonna. 
Raphael  said  of  himseif  and  his  productions,  'A  certain  idea 
arises  in  ray  mind ;  to  this  I  hold  fast,  and  endeavor  to  re- 
alize it,  unconcerned  about  its  artistic  value.'  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  says,  '  The  world  discovei-s  many  excellences  in  my 
pictures,  so  that  I  myself  frequently  smile  when  I  find  that  I 
have  succeeded  so  well  in  the  realization  of  ray  own  casual 
conceptions.  But  my  whole  work  has  been  accomplished,  as 
it  were,  in  a  pleasant  dream;  and  while  composing  it,  I  have 
always  thought  more  of  my  object  than  of  the  manner  of  re- 
presenting it.  That  I  have  a  certain  manner  of  painting,  as 
every  artist  generally  has  his  own.  This  seems  to  have  been 
originally  implanted  in  my  nature  ;  I  have  not  attained  it  by 
means  of  severe  toil,  and  such  a  thing  cannot  be  acquired  by 
study. ' 

Daimeeker,  the  German  sculptor,  obtained  his  idea  of  his 
Christ  iu  a  dream,  after  long  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  real- 
ize it  in  his  waking  hours.  Lucretius  and  Tasso,  as  well  as 
Lee,  the  dramatist,  Babceuf  and  many  other  poets,  composed 
some  of  their  finest  pieces  in  what  were  called  fits  of  itisanity. 
Coleridge  received  '  Kubia  Khan  '  in  a  dream.  Plato,  in  his 
11* 
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'  Ion  '  says  '  True  poets  speak  not  by  art,  but  as  persous  in- 
si  ired  ^nd  pof^es^ed  Kant,  the  great  German  metaphysi- 
cian m  his  Ai  thropologv  '  declares  talent  partly  inborn, 
partly  acquired  by  exercise  bnt  genius  altogether  intuitive. 
Schillei  dechrea  in  his  Letters,  that  his  ideas  were  not  his 
own  tl  ey  flowed  in  upon  him  independent  of  his  intellectual 
facnlties  and  came  so  ponerfully  and  rapidly,  that  his  only 
difficulty  vi  as  to  seize  them  and  write  them  down  fast  enough. 
Goethe  has  similai  assertions;  and  every  one  will  recollect 
the  lines  of  Shakspeare  concerning  '  the  poet's  eye  in  a  iine 
frenzj  rolling  and  of  Queen  Mab  running  across  the  heads 
of  mortaK  in  their  sleep 

Mozatt  says  speaking  of  his  mode  of  composing  his  cele- 
brated mnsical  p  uces  When  I  am  in  good  spirits,  and  in 
the  right  trim  —  for  ex-imple,  when  travelling  in  a  carriage, 
or  walking  }  erhapi  durn  g  the  night  when  unable  to  sleep, 
thoughts  flow  in  upon  me  more  readily,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a 
stream  Whence  they  ccme,  and  how,  I  know  not,  and  I 
have  110  contiol  over  them  Those  which  come  upon  me  I 
retain  in  ray  head  tnd  1  um  them  to  myself,  as  others,  at 
least  have  told  me  If  I  remain  steady  and  uninterrupted, 
bometimes  one  thing  aoiuetimes  another,  comes  into  my 
held  to  help  to  mike  a  piece  of  confectionery,  according  to 
the  rules  of  connterpomt  ai  d  the  tone  of  the  different  musi- 
cal instruments  &(,  Now  this  warms  my  soul,  provided  I 
am  not  disturbed  Then  my  mental  work  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  extended,  and  I  spread  it  out  farther  and 
more  clearly,  until  the  piece  really  becomes  in  my  head 
almost  ready,  even  if  it  should  be  of  considerable  length  ;  so 
that  I  can  survey  it  in  spirit  with  a  glance,  as  if  I  saw 
before  me  a  beautiful  picture  or  a  handsome  person ;  and  I 
hear  it  in  imagination,  not  in  detached  portions,  but,  as  it 
were,  altogether  as  a  whole.  Now  this  is  a  feast  Al!  my 
feelings  and  composition  go  on  within  me  only  as  a  lively 
and  delightful  dream.     But  to  hear  all  this  together  is  the 
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The  reider  will  recollect,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work, 
the  mentjOTi  of  a  clergyman,  now  living,  who  hears  continu- 
ally fane  music  and  has  noted  some  of  it  down  —  often,  like 
Mozart  when  he  is  walking  or  travelhng  in  carriages  — 
whose  wile  hear*!  it  too,  when  he  places  himself  in  rapport 
with  her  bj  takma;  hold  of  her  hand ;  two  of  his  sisters  also 
licar  music  Lontinually  though  living  at  a  distance,  and 
wholly  different  pieces  Nor  are  these  altogether  isolated 
instinces  There  are  many  recorded  eases  of  spiritual  music 
heing  heard  especially  before  death,  both  by  the  dying  and 
others  Tour  father  will  die,'  said  an  old  nurse  to  a  gen- 
tleman visiting  his  father  in  extreme  sickness;  'for  I  heard 
mus  c  pruceedmg  fiom  his  body  all  yesterday.  It  was 
heaienlj  music  he  is  a  good  man,  and  will  make  a  good 
end  '  .A  i  ery  extraoidinary  case  of  music,  played  on  a  closed 
piano  and  heard  by  a  whole  family,  is  related  by  a  Dissent- 
ing minister  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  '  British  Spiritual  Tele- 
graph'C'o'  1"  2bl)  Nothing  is  so  common  as  to  hear 
people  say  An  idea  came  into  my  head.'  How  or  whence 
they  don  t  knowoi  triable  themselves  to  enquire;  but  many 
of  tlie  finest  diotoveiies  have  come  in  this  mysterious  way  ; 
the  only  merit  of  the  receiver  being  to  have  worked  them 
out.     To  return,  however,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  universal  Spirit,  com- 
mon to  the  whole  world.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Plato  and 
the  hermetical  philosophers.  '  If  there  be,'  he  says,  '  a  com- 
mon nature  that  unites  and  ties  the  scattered  and  divided 
individuals  into  one  species,  why  may  there  not  be  one  that 
unites  them  all  ?  However,  I  am  sare  that  there  is  a  com- 
mon spirit  that  plays  within  us,  yet  makes  no  part  of  us, 
and  that  is  the  spirit  of  God,  the  fire  and  scintillation  of 
that  noble  essence  which  is  the  life  and  radical  heat  of  spirits, 
and  those  essences  that  know  not  the  virtue  of  the  sun,  a 
Are  quite  contrary  to  the  lieat  of  hell.  Tiiis  is  that  gentle 
heat  that  brooded  on  the  waters,  and  in  six  days  hatched  the 
world.      This  is  that  irradiation  that  dispels  the  mists  of 
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hell,  the  clouds  of  horror,  fear,  sorrow,  despair ;  and  pre- 
serves the  region  of  the  mind  in  serenity.  Whatsoever  feela 
not  the  warm  gale  and  gentle  ventilation  of  this  spirit,  thongh 
I  feel  his  pulse,  I  dare  not  say  he  lives  ;  for  trulj  without 
this  to  me  there  is  no  heat  nnder  the  tropic,  nor  auj  light, 
though  I  dwelt  in  the  body  of  the  sun  '  (p.  93). 

Sir  Thomas  avows  his  firm  belief  in  miracles  past  and 
present.  'We  camiot,'  he  says,  'deny  it  if  we  d»  not  call 
in  question  those  writers  whose  testimonies  we  do  not  con- 
trovert in  points  that  make  for  our  own  opinions '  (p,  81). 
So  also  at  p.  83,  and  elsewhere.  The  devils,  he  avers,  are 
not  merely  under  the  earth,  but  walk  upon  it,  and  are  always 
seeking  to  invade  '  that  immutable  essence,  that  translated 
divinity  and  colony  of  _Qod.  the  sou  1 . ' 

I  have  already  quoted  the  firm  belief  of  John  Locke  and 
Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth  in  miracles  and  spiritual  phenomena. 
At  the  same  period  we  had  Sir  Mattiiew  Hale  on  the  bench, 
a  judge  as  full-length  a  spiritualist,  noted  for  his  belief  in 
witchcraft.  There  was  a  Bishop  of  Gloucester  who  believed 
in  and  collected  accounts  of  such  things,  and  who  has  left  ua 
the  extraordinary  accounts  of  an  intercourse  with  spirits  fur- 
nished by  the  Kev.  Arthur  Bedford  of  Bristol,  and  of  the 
apparition  to  Sir  Charles  Lee's  daughter.  There  was  the 
excellent  Bishop  Ken,  who  was  driven  from  bis  bishopric  for 
hia  conscientious  scruples,  who  prayed : 

0  iniy  thj  angeU  while  I  sleep. 
Around  my  head  their  ligits  keep: 
Their  love  itngelical  iastil. 


Most  prominently,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  stood  forward  the 
admirable  author  of  'Robinson  Crusoe.'  De  Poe  was  as 
bold  in  the  esprcBsion  of  the  truth,  however  unpopular,  as 
he  was  original  in  his  conceptions.  His  opinions  on  all  points 
of  spiritaalism  were  exactly  such  as  the   spirilnaiists   hold 
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now,  or  aa  really  spiritual  men  in  all  ages  have  hold.  Mr. 
Forater,  in  his  essay  on  this  intrepid  writer,  has  made  a 
summary  of  them  in  the  following  passages: — 'Between 
our  ancestors  laying  too  much  stress  on  supernatural  evi- 
dence, and  the  present  age  endeavoring  wholly  to  explode 
and  despise  them,  the  world  seems  hardly  ever  to  have  come 
to  a  right  understanding.  .  .  .  Spirit  is  certainly  some- 
thing we  do  not  understand  in  our  present  confined  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  we  do  not  fully  understand  the  thing,  so 
neither  can  we  distinguish  its  operation.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  converses  here — it  is  with  us  and  among 
us  —  corresponds,  though  unembodied,  with  our  spirits  :  and 
this  conversing  is  not  only  by  an  invisible,  hut  to  us  an 
inconceivable  way.'  Such  communication  he  believes  to 
take  place  by  two  modes  ;  first,  '  by  immediate  personal  and 
particular  converse  ;  '  and,  secondly,  'by  those  spirits  acting 
at  a  distance  rendering  themselves  visible,  and  their  actions, 
perceptible,  on  such  occasions  as  they  think  fit,  without  any 
farther  acquaintance  with  the  person.'  It  was  his  convic- 
tion that  God  had  posted  an  army  of  these  ministering  spirits 
round  our  globe  '  to  be  ready  at  all  events  to  execute  His 
orders,  and  to  do  His  will ;  reserving  still  to  Himself  to 
send  express  messengers  of  superior  rank  on  extraordinary 
occasions,'  'These,'  he  adds,  'may,  without  any  absurdity, 
be  supposed  capable  of  assuming  shapes,  conversing  with 
manhind  by  voice  and  sound,  or  by  private  notices  of  things, 
impulses,  forebodings,  misgivings,  and  other  imperceptible 
commnnications  to  the  minds  of  men,  as  God,  their  employer, 
may  direct. '  But  upon  the  power  of  man  to  control,  or  com- 
municate at  his  will,  with  such  spiritual  beings,  he  entertains 
doubts,  and  gravely  protests  against  thg  acts  of  conjuration. 
I  subjoin,  also,  the  curious  and  somewhat  touching  passage 
in  which  De  Foe  accounts  for  the  strength  of  these  beliefs 
in  him,  by  the  ordinary  amount  of  his  daily  experiences.  '  I 
firmly  believe,'  he  says,  '  and  have  had  such  convincing  testi- 
monies of  it,  that  I  must  be  a  confirmeii  atheist  if  I  did  not. 
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that  there  is  a  converse  of  spirits — I  mean  those  nnemhodied 
— and  those  that  are  encased  in  flesh.  From  whence  come 
all  tho'*e  private  ifotiees,  strong  impulses,  involuntary  joy, 
sadnesi,  and  foreboding  apprehensions  of  and  about  things 
immediately  attending  us,  and  this  in  the  most  important 
affaiis  of  onr  lives  ?  That  there  are  such  things,  I  think  I 
need  not  go  about  to  prove  ;  and  I  believe  they  are,  nest  to 
the  Scnptmes,  some  of  the  best  and  most  un-deniable  evi- 
dences of  a  future  existence.  It  would  be  endless  to  fill  this 
paper  Hith  the  testimonies  of  learned  and  pious  men  ;  and  I 
could  add  to  them  a  volume  of  my  own  experiences,  some  of 
them  so  ^trange  as  would  shock  your  belief,  though  I  could 
produce  such  proofs  as  would  convince  any  man.  I  have 
had,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  of  changes,  accidents,  and 
disasters  in  my  short,  unhappy  life  than  any  man,  at  least 
than  most  men  alive  ;  jet  I  never  had  any  considerable  mis- 
chief or  disaster  attending  me  but,  sleeping  or  awaking,  I 
ha^e  had  notice  of  it  beforehand,  and,  had  I  listened  to  these 
notices,  I  believe  I  might  have  shunned  the  evil.  Let  no  man 
think  this  a  jest.  I  seriously  acknowledge,  and  I  do  believe, 
my  neglect  of  such  notices  has  been  my  great  injury ;  and 
since  I  have  ceased  to  neglect  them  I  have  been  guided  to 
avoid  snares  laid  for  my  life,  by  no  other  knowledge  of  them 
than  by  such  notices  and  warnings;  and  more  than  that,  I 
have  been  guided  by  them  to  discover  even  the  fact  and  the 
persons  I  havo  living  witnesses  to  produce  to  whom  I  have 
told  the  particulars  in  the  very  moment,  and  who  have  been 
so  aftected  by  them  as  that  they  have  pressed  me  to  avoid 
the  danger,  to  retire,  to  keep  myself  up,  and  the  like.' 

These  experiences  of  De  Foe  have  been  so  much  those  of 
good  men,  in  all  times,  and  who  have  put  them  on  record, 
that  it  is  extraordinary  that  any  one  is  not  so  assured  of  their 
reality  as  to  treat  them  as  commonplaces.  They  abound  not 
only  in  the  history  of  Catholic  saints,  but  jn  the  memoii's  of 
the  Covenanters,  the  Friends,  and  the  Methodists;  and  you 
can  scarcely  meet  a  sincere  person  of  either  sex,  or  of  any 
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country,  who  doea  not  tell  you  something  of  the  kind  from 
their  own  experience. 

Closing  this  period,  and  about  half  a  century  after  Do  Foe, 
we  have  Sir  William  Blackatone,  the  great  legal  commenta- 
tor, boldly  asserting  the  like  faith  ;  and  it  was  pre-eminently 
bold  in  him,  for  De  Foe  had  noted  the  growing  dispositions 
of  the  age  to  explode  all  such  notions.  He  says,  '  To  deny 
the  possibility,  nay,  the  actual  existence  of  witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  13  at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the  revealed  will  of 
God  in  various  passages  of  both  the  Old  and  Kew  Testa- 
ment ; '  adding  '  the  thing  is  in  itself  a  truth  to  which  every 
nation  in  the  world  hath  borne  testimony,'  Ac. 

Such  was  the  state  of  faith  in  the  supernaturai  from  the 
Beformation  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  stretching  to  a  considerable  period 
after.  In  spite  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  many  great  minds  clnng  fondly  to  the 
spiritual  credence  which  was  aa  old  and  as  wide  as  the  world. 
We  have  found  it  in  the  Church,  we  shall  And  it  among  the 
Noncorformists  and  Dissenters  ;  we  have  found  it  also  in  the 
leading  minds  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  law.  But  this 
faith  was  fast  dying  out,  and  became  faint  and  dilute  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Hobbes,  Toland,  Collins,  Wollaston, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Hume  successively  appeared,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  and  soul-withering  era  were  laid.  The 
'  Leviathan'  of  Hobbes  was  published  in  1650,  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  the  infidel  essays  of  Hume  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  David  Hume 
not  only  breathed  upon  us  his  spirit-benumbing  virus  in  his 
'Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,'  1153,  and  his 
'  Natural  History  of  Religion  '  soon  after,  but  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  age  that  of  Spinoza,  by  his  translation  of  that 
great  skeptic's  'Traetatus-theologico-pohticus,' without  cither 
his  own  name  or  that  of  the  author,  in  1165.  There  were 
above  a  hundred  years  of  steady  attack  on  Christianity,  and 
the  public  faith  suffered  a  growing  and  most  obvious  eclipse. 
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Some  few  of  our  great  literary  leaders  made  a  sort  of  last 
Btaad  in  defence  of  the  miraculous.  Warbarton,  Douglas, 
and  a  host  of  others  took  the  field  against  Hame,  but  it  was 
only  to  defend  miracles  accepted  because  they  were  old.  De 
Foe  was  amongst  the  earliest,  and  Elackstone  amongst  the 
latest,  who  took  a  broad  stand.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Addison, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  gave  their  testimony ;  but  it  wag  only  inci- 
dentailv  and  regarding  one  single  department  of  the  marvel- 
lous —  ti  at  of  apparitions 

Addison's  evidence  occurs  in  the  'Spectator,'  and  after 
ridiculing  some  of  the  ihsurd  omens  of  the  day,  he  then 
siys  At  the  same  time  I  think  a  person  who  is  thus  terri- 
fied H  ith  the  imagination  of  ghotta  and  spectres  much  more 
reasonable  than  one  who  contrary  ti  the  report  of  all  histo- 
iians  sacred  and  piofane  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  the 
tiaditions  of  all  nations  thinks  the  appearance  of  spirits  fab- 
ulous and  groundless  Could  I  not  give  myself  up  to  this 
general  testimony  of  mankind  I  should  to  the  relations  of 
particular  persons  who  are  now  Imng,  and  whom  I  cannot 
distrust  in  other  matter,  of  fact  I  might  here  add,  that  not 
only  the  histouans  to  whom  we  may  join  the  poets,  but 
likewise  the  philosophers,  of  antiquity,  have  favored  this 
opinion  ' 

Johnson  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who  were  not  per- 
suaded that  the  Cotk  Lane  ghost  was  a  clever  trick,  and  the 
evidence  shows  that  he  wa,  quite  right.  In  his  'Easselas,' 
he  aUo  ^entll1tes  his  opinion  that  ghosts  were  substantive 
and  a  thousand  time  proved  facts  —'That  the  dead,'  he 
says  lie  seen  no  more  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain 
against  the  concurrent  and  unneiaal  testimony  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations  There  is  no  people,  rude  or  learned, 
among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  related  and 
beheved  Ihis  opinion  which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as 
human  nature  is  difiused  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth  th  se  who  never  1  card  of  one  another,  would  not  have 
agreed  lu  a  tale  which  nsthicg  but  experience  could  render 
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credible.  That  it  ia  doubted  by  single  cavillers  caK  very 
little  weaken  the  general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears.' 

Boawell,  in  his  '  Life  of  Johnson,'  also  introduces  the  sub- 
ject of  apparitions  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  at  General 
Oglethorpe's,  April  10,  1173,  in  which  Johnson  said  that 
Ml'.  Cave,  the  publisher  of  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine' 
assured  him  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  Goldsmith,  who  was 
present,  stated  that  his  brother,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  had 
seen  one,  and  General  Oglethorpe,  that  Prendergast,  an 
officer  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  told  his  brother 
officers,  tliat  Sir  John  Friend,  who  was  executed  for  high 
treason,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
die  on  a  certain  day.  On  that  day  a  battle  took  place,  bnt 
when  it  was  over,  and  Prendergast  was  alive,  his  brother 
officers  rallied  him  and  asked  him  where  was  his  prophecy 
now  ?  Prendergast  replied  gravely,  '  I  shall  die  notwith- 
standing ; '  and  soon  after  there  came  a  shot  from  a  French 
battery,  to  which  the  order  for  the  cessation  of  firing  had  not 
reached,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Oglethorpe  added  that 
Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  possession  of  Prendergast's  effects, 
found  in  his  pocket-book  a  memorandum  containing  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  intimation  of  his  death  on  the  day  specified, 
and  that  he  was  with  Cecil  when  Pope  came  to  enquire  into 
the  facts  of  the  case,  which  had  made  a  great  noise,  and  that 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  colonel. 

To  so  fine  a  point  had  the  belief  in  the  miraculous,  or 
supernatural,  descended  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Literary  men  could  just,  and  upon  instant  and 
unquestionable  evidence  conceive,  the  nctnality  of  a  ghost. 
The  poison  of  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Toland,  and  Hume,  had 
been  and  was  widely  materializing  the  human  inind  ;  and 
there  had  arisen,  or  were  about  to  arise,  three  Christian 
champions  of  the  miraculons,  so  far  as  it  was  venerably  old 
and  mouldy,  who,  under  the  plea  of  defending  this  ancient 
faith,  did  more  to  destroy  the  faith  in  miracles  altogether, 

II.  — 12 
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than  tbe  whole  one-eyed  tribe  of  infidels  who  ever  wrote. 
They  welded  weapons  on  the  auvit  of  orthodoxy,  whieli  the 
infidels  have  wielded  with  many  an  exulting  lo  Peati !  and 
dipped  thera  in  a  poison  hearing  the  name  of  a  patent  anti- 
dote to  all  former  poisons,  which  has  become  the  demon-life 
of  that-oM  monster  infidelity  in  his  new  sleek  skin  of  Ra- 
tionalism, These  three  champions,  dextrous  in  hack  strokes, 
were  Middleton,  Farmer,  and  Donglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbary, 
who  inaagnrated  the  last  and  culminating  period  of  disbelief 
in  everything  that  cannot  be  felt  and  handled  and  carried  to 
market — that  in  which  we  Hve. 
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CHAPTER    Vir. 


PKBSBNT   MATEKIALIZBD   CONDITION   01    THE   CHUKCII  OF 
ENGLAND   AND   OP   GENEEAl  OPINION. 


Whercfnre?  Because  thej  sought  it  not  by  fnith,  but,  as  it 
were,  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  for  they  stumbled  at  tiat 
stumbling-block.  —  Romans  is.  82. 

Au  rests,  o'esl  vine  griTe  erreur  do  croiro  que  ces  miracleB 
bibliques  sont  (lea  ph^nomfeues  tout  il  fait  exceptionncls ;  les 
jnir.ioles  out  eu  lieu  plus  Bouveut  qu'on  no  pense ;  mais  les 
bommes  de  nos  jours,  ploughs  dans  le  iQat^rialiame,  ont  perdu 
le  sens,  la  fsoult*,  de  lea  observer. 

Lk  Baboh  de  Gulden  stub  ee,  Pneumaiologie  Positive. 

In  the  soieneea  that  also  is  looked  upon  as  a  property  which 
haa  been  handed  down  or  taught  at  tho  univerBitiea,  and  if 
any  one  adTanoo  anything  new  which  oontradiota,  perhaps 
threalena  to  overlum,  the  creed  which  we  for  years  respeoled, 
and  bare  handed  down  to  others,  all  paasions  are  raised 
against  him,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  crush  him.  People 
resist  with  all  their  might;  they  act  as  if  they  neither  heard 
nor  could  oomprehend :  they  speak  of  the  new  view  with  cou- 
tempt,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  even  so  much  as 
an  investigation  or  a  regard  ;  and  thus  a  new  truth  may  wait 
a  long  time  before  it  can  make  its  way. 

Goethe,  Convenations  with  Ecktrmatm. 


THE  '  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are 
supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  through  several  centuries,'  by  Dr. 
Conyera  Middieton,  was  published  in  1749.  Hume's  'Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature'  had  preceded  it  eleven  years,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  greatly  iafluenced  its  tone.  In 
this  work  Dr.  Middieton  undertakes  what  be  justly  calls 
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an  attempt,  not  only  new,  but  contrary  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Christian  world  r  namely,  that  miracles  ceased  with 
the  apostles,  and  were  only  occasional  amongst  them.  It 
was  an  attempt,  iii  fact,  not  only  in  a  single  man  to  contra- 
dict the  opinion  of  the  Christian  Charoh  in  all  ages,  but  the 
evidence  of  all  mankind.  It  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an 
unrivalled  specimen  of  human  conceit.  The  declarations  of 
Christ  that  his  followers  should  do  greater  works  than  He 
did ;  that  it  should  lie  the  test  of  real  belief  in  His  church 
that  signs  should  follow  that  belief;  and  that  this  His  power 
and  presence  should  attend  His  followers  alway  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  went  with  this  singular  Christian  for  nothing. 
As  to  the  universal  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  and  so  down- 
ward of  the  different  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  Dr. 
Middleton  at  once  and  boldly  declared  all  these  Fathers, 
and  all  their  successors  who  asserted  the  existence  of  mira- 
cles in  their  different  ages,  as  downright  Jiara.  He  declares 
the  Fathers,  one  and  all,  to  have  been  credulous,  crafty,  or 
designing  men  :  men  of  such  character,  '  that  nothing  coold 
be  expected  from  them  that  was  candid  and  impartial,  noth- 
ing but  what  a  crafty  understanding  could  supply  towards 
confirming  those  prejudices  with  which  they  happened  to  be 
possessed,  especially  when  religion  happened  to  be  the  sub- 
ject.' As  to  all  pagan  nations,  he  included  them  in  the  same 
sweeping  denunciation,  and  declared  all  the  statements  re- 
garding the  oracles,  the  prophecies,  and  miracles  occurring 
amongst  them,  to  have  been  forged,  and  imposed  on  the 
public  I  In  a  word,  all  mankind  were  declared  iiars,  all  the 
greatest  philosophers,  saints,  martyrs,  heroes,  and  worthies 
of  every  age  and  nation  in  the  world  —  and  Dr.  Middleton 
was  the  only  man  deserving  of  belief  That  was  outspokenly 
his  assertion.  Many  a  madman  has  said  as  preposterous 
things  before,  but  then  they  were  treated  as  madmen.  Mid- 
dleton and  Hume,  who  asserted  the  same  thing  —  namely, 
that  no  amount  of  evidence  would  satisfy  him  of  what  he  did 
not  want  to  believe — alone  were  allowed,  though  holding  the 
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language  of  insanity,  to  pass  for  sane  men.  To  such  a  pitch 
did  Middleton  carry  his  diseased  conceit  that,  when  reminded 
of  the  evidence  for  many  of  the  niiraeulons  events  of  the 
early  ages  of  the  church  being  of  the  most  perfect  tind,  he 
cut  the  matter  short  in  his  vindication  of  his  book  by  saying, 
'To  cut  off,  therefore,  all  reasonings  and  inferences  aboat 
them,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  deny  the  facts.'  Here  ali 
reasonable  and  sane  people  should  have  left  him.  If  Dr. 
Middleton  chose  to  hold  an  opinion  opposeiJ  to  ali  history, 
and  to  libel  all  the  greatest  men  of  all  ages  as  liars  and  crafty 
scoundrels,  he  should  have  been  looked  upon  just  as  he  was, 
gone  road  with  a  crotchet  But  his  theory  suited  too  well 
the  growing  materialism  ot  the  age  He  himself  died  in  the 
following  year,  but  there  were  plenty  of  infidel  spirit*  ready 
to  seize  on  the  nominally  Chnstian  theologian's  doctrine  to 
destroy  Christianity  altogether  If  the  doctor  had  really 
any  faith  in  Christianity,  which  is  greatlj  to  be  doubted,  he 
must  have  been  very  blind  not  to  uee  that  the  credence 
which  he  refused  to  all  the  world  besides,  others  would,  on 
equally  good  grounds,  deny  to  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  to  all 
the  prophets  before  them.  His  example  was  a  sound  plea 
for  any  man  whatever  to  set  up  himself  as  the  only  true  man, 
and  all  the  world  besides  as  liars. 

His  case  was  quickly  taken  up  by  Hugh  Farmer,  and  rec- 
ommended to  his  friends  the  Dissenters.  This  Hugh  Par- 
mer, who  was  consulted  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  Dr.  Lardner,  and 
other  Dissenting  oracles  on  such  points,  wrote  a  work  on 
the  '  Credibility  of  Miracles,'  in  which  he  echoed  the  apology 
of  Middleton  for  soch  a  composition.  '  Many,'  he  says, '  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  an  opinion  is  not,  therefore,  false, 
because  it  contradicts  received  opinions.'  And  he  adds,  'It 
is  not  the  language  of  probity  but  of  policy  which  has  ever 
discouraged  all  enquiries  after  truth,  and  still  continues  to 
stop  its  progress  in  the  world.' 

Proceeding  to  exercise  this  undoubted  right,  Farmer  com- 
menced in  a  much  more  liberal  strain  than  Middleton.     He 
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recognizes  miracles  not  as  yiolations  of  the  laws  of  natare, 
but  as  superseding,  or  controlling  certain  known  laws  by 
higher  laws.  He  denies  that  any  ground  can  be  shown  for 
supposing  that  God  is  limited  to  a  settled  course  of  action 
and  the  present  laws  of  nature  (p.  26).  He  takes  up  Bishop 
Butler's  idea  that  occasional  interpositions  might  be  designed 
from  the  bejjinning  upon  a  foresight  of  a  just  occasion  for 
them ;  and,  instead  of  arguing  any  change,  or  any  inconsis- 
tency in  the  Almighty,  be  only  tbe  execution,  at  the  pre- 
appointed season,  of  His  eternal  and  immutable  councils 
(p.  32).  This  is  the  idea  so  ably  illustrated  by  Babbage  by 
the  operations  and  premeditated  variations  in  the  operations 
of  his  calculating  machine,  Ronsseaa,  as  well  as  Butler, 
however,  in  his  'Lettres  ecrites  de  la  Montagne '  had  said 
this  more  distinctly  before  Farmer — namely,  '  That  it  might 
be  in  the  power  of  an  unknown  law,  in  certain  cases,  to 
change  the  effect  of  such  as  were  known.'  And  Dr.  Watts 
in  his  '  Philosophical  Essays  on  Yarious  Snbjeets '  (p.  132), 
though  with  a  very  different  aim,  asserts  the  Hke  principle 
that  'the  Almighty  Spirit  who  called  the  material  universe 
into  existence,  can  put  the  several  parts  of  it  into  motion  as 
He  pleases  ;'  that  is,  that  He  has  reserved  certain  laws  to  His 
own  volition,  to  vary  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  as  He 
sees  fit,  and  for  special  purposes  :  and  the  great  error  of  anti- 
miracleists  is  that  of  supposing  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
all  God's  laws,  when  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  thousands 
of  them, 

Parmer  having  taken  up  such  liberal  ground,  began,  how- 
ever, speedily  to  narrow  it  to  his  real  purposes.  He  showed 
himself  as  decided  against  any  supernatural  influence  or  phe- 
nomenon proceeding  from  any  being  except  God,  as  Paley 
did  after  him.  He  will  not  allow  that  demons  can  produce 
any  miraculous  effects.  He  cuts  away  all  the  professed  mir- 
acles of  paganism,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Roman  Church, 
in  the  exact  strain  of  Middlcton.  He  goes  upon  the  ground 
that,  if  spirits  can  perform  miracles,  and  alter  or  impede  the 
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course  of  nature,  they  must  be  gods  j  as  if  God  could  not, 
and  does  not  alio       fa       tal         3ft  nda 

tain  amount  of  pow  t  h  th  ^  d  and  1  g  1  t  all 
restrained  within  til  1      fH       nn  p    j  11     jla 

est  declarations  of  S     ptu      p  1   ta  1    t    th 

riding  sophisms  of  the  w    "thy  the  1  t,  a        H     t    at    t! 
enactments    of  M  aga     twth      ft  a         1yd       td 

against  pretended  w  t  1       ft      Tl      mag     a      nh    a     p 
tively  declared  to  ha      d  n    th     1  k    m       1         th  M 
and  to  have  produ    df    g    als    pnt     and  tu       1  nat 
into  blood,  are  rep         t  d  a        ly  mak  ng  th      ]     tat       b 
lieve  so ;  and  that  th  y      uld       t  d  w  th  th    J       b 

cause  they  were  smllthttq  d  hi  1kg 
to  see  them,  that  the  imposture  became  evident !  Never  did 
a  man  with  a  hobby  so  completely  ride  it  into  the  ridiculous. 
He  treats  the  Witch  of  Endor,  and  all  the  lying  spirits  in 
the  prophets,  the  demoniacs  in  the  Gospei,  and  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Saviour  Himself  concerning  the  false  Christsand 
false  prophets  to  come,  and  all  the  plain  assertions  of  the 
apostles  as  to  the  existence  and  action  of  demons,  in  the  same 
raarner.  In  fact,  what  is  there  that  a  man  bent  on  a  purpose, 
will  not  explain  .away  ?  He  contends  that  the  devils  can  do 
no  such  miracles  on  earth  because  they  are  all  shut  up  in 
chains  of  darkness  to  the  last  day.  On  this  point,  however, 
it  is  plain  that  he  has  not  convinced  the  preachers  ;  for  their 
great  and  perpetual  theme  is,  that  the  devil  and  his  angels 
are  constantly  going  about  the  earth  and  tempting  us. 

To  these  insidious  champions  of  miracles  succeeded  John 
Douglas,  D.D,,  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  his  'Crite- 
rion or  Rules  by  which  the  True  Miracles  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  distinguished  from  the  Spurious  Miracles 
of  Pagans  and  Papists,'  1801.  The  infidel  venom  emitted 
in  tiiia  country  by  the  men  already  named,  had  now  travelled 
into  Germany  and  France.'  In  Germany  it  had  produced 
the  lUuminati,  and  these  through  Mirabeau,  on  his  visit  as  a 
government  spy  to  Berlin,  had  communicated  to  the  infidels 
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of  France  what  they  called  tJieir  system  for  the  annihilation 
of  Christianity.  This  system  was  adopted  with  avidity  by 
the  infidels  of  France,  Tolt aire  and  the  Encyclopfedists,  who 
had  before  maintained  only  a  sort  of  gnerilla  warfare  upon 
it ;  and  it  had  now  travelied  back  to  England  from  France 
with  wonderfully  anjfmented  effect  under  the  excitement  of 
the  Trench  revolntion.  There  was  a  new  atmosphere  for  a 
new  champion  to  work  in,  and  Douglas  therefore  came  out 
with  a  bolder  and  more  dogmatic  mien.  He  professed  to 
combat  David  Hume,  but  in  reality  he  fought  most  vigor- 
onsly  on  his  side.  He  laid  down  the  following  axioms  :  — 
1.  That  we  must  suspect  as  false,  asserted  miracles  which  are 
not  published  at  tlie  time  and  in  the  place  where  they  are 
said  to  have  occurred.  2.  That  we  must  suspect  them  to  be 
false,  if,  in  the  time  when  and  at  the  place  where  they  are 
said  to  have  occurred,  they  might  be  supposed  to  pass  with- 
out examination 

By  his  application  of  these  dogmas,  he  thinks  he  gets  rid 
of  every  lairaculons  circumstance  except  in  the  apostolic  age. 
With  those  of  the  Old  Testament  he  does  not  concern  him- 
self; he  takes  their  authority  for  granted.  He  then  en- 
deavors to  persuade  the  reader  that,  by  these  tests,  he  de- 
fends and  strengthens  the  miracles  of  the  apostolic  age, 
whilst  he  destroys  all  others  But  the  reader  is  immediately 
struck  with  the  obvious  fallacy  of  these  rules.  He  sees  at 
once  that  they  are  two-edged  swords,  which,  if  allowed  their 
legitimate  operation,  would  shear  away  all  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible  as  perfectly  as  any  others.  Wo  know  that  not  a 
single  Gospel  was  published  at  the  time,  and  in  the  place 
where  the  events  which  they  celebrate  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred. Th('  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  only  one  which 
is  said  to  bave  been  written  in  Judea,  and  to  have  been  pub- 
lished about  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  j^ear 
forty-one.  That  is  the  earliest  assumed  date,  but  others  fix 
the  date  much  later.  Thus,  even  the  date  of  the  only  Gos- 
pel  published  in  Judea  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.      St. 
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Mark's  ia  said  to  have  appeared  two  years  after  St.  Mat- 
thew's, and  to  have  been  puhlished  not  at  the  place  where 
the  mh-aclea  were  done,  but  at  Rome.  St.  Luke  is  said  to 
have  written  his  Gospel  in  the  year  sixty-one — that  is, 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Christ  — and  that  it 
was  published  at  Rome  or  in  Greece.  Here,  again,  the  place 
of  publication  is  altogether  uncertain.  St.  John's  Gospel  is 
said  to  have  been  published  not  earlier  than  the  year  ninety- 
seven,  or  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  and  to 
have  been  pubhshed  at  Ephesas. 

Tbns,  according  to  the  bishop's  mle,  the  Gospels  have  bat 
a  slender  claim  to  credit ;  for  none  but  St.  Matthew's  were 
published  in  the  place  where  the  events  took  place,  and  none 
at  all  at  the  time.  True,  the  events  of  the  Gospel  had  a 
common  nototiety  at  the  time,  sufficient  to  satisfy  reasonable 
people,  but  the  author  does  not  allow  such  evidence  in  other 
cases.  We  must  have  all  in  black  and  white,  and  under 
these  exact  conditions,  or  we  must  reject  the  belief  in  what^ 
ever  is  miraculous.  Now,  as  to  the  Gospels,  the  very  dates 
assigned  for  their  appearance  are  but  presumptive.  They 
are  not  attested  on  the  positive  evidence  of  contemporaries  ; 
they  rest  on  the  traditions  of  the  church.  But  this  kind  of 
evidence  he  refuses  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  all  the 
pagan  world. 

Still  more  thoroughly  would  Douglas's  rule  sweep  through 
the  Old  Testament.  For  who  shall  say  when  and  where 
many  of  the  miraculous  events  which  abound  in  its  pages, 
were  written  or  published  ?  Who  shall  say  when  the  early 
books  were  written  which  record  the  appearances  of  angels 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ?  Or  the  great  miracle  of  the 
ark  ;  when  it  was  first  written  that  the  Lord  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  shut  Noah  in  ?  If  Moses  wrote  these  hooks,  as  is 
generally  said,  the  record  of  these  miraeles  must  have  taken 
place  very  long  after  their  occurrence,  and  in  a  very  distant 
region.  We  might  ask  the  same  of  Moses's  own  miracles  in 
Egypt.     Who   shall  say  when  he  penned  them  down,  or 
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where  ?  It  woold  he  equally  difficult  to  assign  the  time, 
place,  and  author  of  most  of  the  sabsequent  books  of  iiie  Old 
Testament;  and  on  the  bishop's  system  of  criticism,  they  must 
all  pass  for  Tiothiiif;. 

Even  where  there  is  direct  and  immediate  contemporary 
evidence  of  a  miracle,  and  where,  therefore,  he  ought,  on  his 
own  grounds,  to  accept  it,  the  slippery  bishop  finds  some 
way  out  of  the  cleft  stick.  In  fact,  the  only  idea  we  can 
have  of  Bishop  Douglas  is  that  of  a  reasoning  eel.  Hume, 
amongst  the  few  miraculous  accounts  which  he  admits  to 
possess  strong  evidence,  selects  that  of  the  Emperor  Vespa- 
sian curing  two  people  by  miraculous  agency.  '  Otic  of  the 
best-attested  miracles  in  all.  profane  history,' says  Hume,  in 
his  '  Essay  on  Miracles '  (p.  193,  193),  '  is  that  whii-h  Tacitus 
reports  of  Veipasian,  who  cured  a  blind  man  at  Alexandria 
by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  lame  man  by  a  mere  touch  of 
his  foot,  in  obedience  to  a  vision  of  the  god  Serapis,  who 
had  enjoined  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  emperor  for  their 
miraculous  and  ettraordinary  cures.  The  story  may  be  seen 
in  that  fine  historian,  whose  every  circumstance  seems  to  add 
weight  to  the  testimony.  .  .  .  The  gravity,  solidity,  age 
and  probity  of  so  great  an  emjieror,  who,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  never  affected  those  extraordinary  airs  of 
divinity  assumed  by  Alexander  and  Demetrius.  The  histo- 
rian, a  contemporary  writer,  noted  for  candor  and  veracity, 
and  withal  the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius  perhaps 
of  all  antiquity,  and  so  far  from  any  tendency  to  superstition 
and  credulity,  that  he  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of 
atheism  and  profaneness.  The  persons  from  whose  testimony 
he  related  the  miracles,  of  established  character  for  judg- 
ment and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  eye-witnesses  of 
the  facts,  and  confirming  their  verdict  after  the  Tlavian 
family  were  despoiled  of  the  empire  and  could  no  longer  give 
any  reward  as  the  price  of  a  lie.'  Hume  says  truly,  'no 
evidence  can  be  supposed  stronger.'  But  as  these  miracles 
are  contrary  to  Douglas's  theory,  though  precisely  according 
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with  his  rules,  he  is  at  no  loss  for  reasoDs  for  rejecting  tbem. 
They  might,  he  says,  have  been  cotinterfeited  ;  they  were, 
probably,  got  up  to  favor  an-  old  superstition  and  to  flatter 
the  emperor ;  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  blind  man's  eyes 
were  entirely  destroyed. 

The  two-edged  sword  is  here  used  most  dangerously ;  for 
these  are  the  very  arguments  adraneed  against  the  miracles 
of  Christ  by  skeptics.  We  do  not  read  that  the  man  said  to 
have  been  born  blind,  had  his  eyes  totally  destroyed  ;  they 
might,  say  cavillers,  have  only  been  covered  with  a  film 
which  the  clay  might  rub  away ;  the  whole  might  have  been 
got  up  to  favor  the  new  religion.  Nay,  we  are  assured  by 
the  Jews  that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  got  np,  and 
that  Christ  did  never  rise,  but  was  stolen  away  by  his  disci- 
ples, &c.  Such  determined  spirits  '  who  always  deny,'  are 
fatal  eiiampions  of  the  cause  they  espouse.  When  the  advo- 
cate of  anything  lays  down  his  own  rules  of  argument,  and 
abandons  them,  he  ruins  his  own  canse.  He  ceases  to  be  a 
reasoner  ;  he  becomes  a  mere  sophist. 

Dr.-Douglas  does  not  professedly  deny  every  miracle  sub- 
sequent to  the  apostles.  On  the  contrary,  he  blames  Dr. 
Church  for  asserting  such  an  opinion  ;  but  he  speedily  pro- 
ceeds to  depreciate  the  miracles  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  saying  they  were  chiefly  those  of  curing  dis- 
eases which,  perhaps,  admitted  of  natural  remedies,  and  of 
exorcising  spirits  which,  probably,  were  no  spirits  at  all ; 
and  he  ends  with  reproducing  the  Protestant  axiom,  that 
miracles  were  given  by  Heaven  to  attest  the  authority  of 
those  first  set  apart  for  teaching  that  religion,  and  that  once 
being  taught,  the  pnrposo  was  answered,  and  they  ceased  to 
be  necessary.  He  will  not  undertake  to  say  tiiat  the  mira- 
culous ceased  with  the  apostles,  but  he  believes  it  ceased  with 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  which  is  precisely  what  he 
blames  in  Dr.  Church,  The  facts  appealed  to  as  miracles, 
even  during  the  two  first  ages,  he  says,  '  are  of  so  ambiguous 
a  kind  that,  granting  they  did  happen,  it  will  remain  to  be 
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decided  by  a  eonaideration  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  performance  of  them,  whether  there  was  any  miracle  in 
the  case  at  all.' 

Now,  we  have  seen  the  confidence  with  which  Tertullian 
appealed  to  the  public  for  proofs  of  the  universal  power  of 
the  Ciiristians  of  his  time  —  the  third  century  — to  cast  out 
demons.  He  liimself  quotes  similar  instances  from  Justin 
Martyr  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  (Cohortatio 
ad  Grrecos,  p.  45).  Two  other  passages  of  the  same  kind 
from  'Justin's  Dialogues  with  Trypho,'  pp.  247  and  311; 
from  'St.  Cyprian's  Appeal  to  Demetrianns,  the  Proconsul 
of  Africa,'  sec.  12,  with  a  confidence  equal  to  that  of  Ter- 
tullian ;  from  Minutins  Felix,  p.  30  ('  De  Errore  prophan. 
E  Ig  ■)  1  from  Lactantius,  'De  Justitia,'  lib.  v.  e.  12; 
wh       tl    Y    11  declare  that  the  devils  went  forth  with  groans 

d  f  torment,  confessing  with  human  voices  their 

t  H     quotes  also  from  '  Origen's  Defence  of  Chris- 

t       ty  St  Celsus,'  where  he  says  (p.  63,  ed.  sp.)  that 

J  came,  the  Jews  ceased  to  have  any  prophets; 

1  t  th  t  th  Christians  continued  to  receive  inspirations ; 
tl    t  were  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesns  (p.  80)  ; 

tl    t  Christians,   by  invoking  the  name  of  God  and 

J         w       able  to  cure  the  sick  (p.  124) ;  and  others  east 

t  1  m  (p.  133) ;  that  they  could  always  do  this,  even 
th  m  t  raple  men,  and  that  this  power  was  chiefly  exer- 
d  by  1  ymen  (p.  335).  Nay,  he  quotes  Origen  to  show 
that  'E  I  pins,  a  pagan,  bad  done  cures  by  appealing  to 
1  god  fp  124) ;  and  also  Athenagoras  for  the  same  por- 
p  1       lys  that  Christians  generally  admitted  that  such 

done  by  appeal   to  pagan  deities  —  that  is,  to 
d 

Now,  this  is  to  confirm  the  assertions  of  both  Christians 
and  pagans  in  proof  of  miracles;  a  fact  which,  as  I  have 
amply  shown,  all  nations  and  all  ages  claim.  He  then  re- 
treats into  the  denial  that  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  ages 
could  perform  the  higher  miracles  of  raising  the  dead,  as  the 
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apostles  did.  But  if  they  could  perform  miracles  at  all,  the 
question  is  conceded  of  the  power  remaining  during  that 
period  in  the  church.  He  notices,  however,  some  ciairos  to 
the  highest  degree  of  power,  but  only  to  reason  them  away  ; 
and  we  may  select  a  case  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
bishop  could  strain  a  point.  He  quotes  Irenseus,  as  given 
by  Eusebius  (lib.  v.  c.  7.  p.  12'r).  'The  heretics  are  far 
from  being  able  to  raise  the  dead,  as  our  Loi-d  raised  them, 
and  as  the  apostles  and  many  of  the  heathen  raised  them  by 
their  prayers.  But  frequently  upon  some  necessary  occasion, 
by  tlie  prayers  of  the  whole  chnrch  of  the  place,  offered  up 
with  much  fasting,  has  the  spirit  returned  to  the  dead  body, 
and  a  man  has  been  given  back  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints.' 

Kow  this,  in  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  the  bishop  endeavors  to  persuade  himself  did 
not  apply  to  the  time  of  the  writer,  but  to  a  past  time. 
Nothing  seems  to  me  so  positive  as  the  matter  referring  to 
the  writer's  own  experience.  But  again  Eusebius  quotes 
IrenffiQS  in  the  same  place.  '  They  who  are  the  true  disciples 
of  Jesus  do,  in  His  name,  confer  blessings  on  others  by  a 
power  received  from  Him  ;  for  some  cast  out  demons,  others 
have  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  see  visions ;  others,  again, 
cure  the  sick  by  imposition  of  hands.  Besides,  I  have  ob- 
served already,  the  dead  have  been  raised,  and  have  lived 
many  years  amongst  vs.' 

This  surely  is  plain  enough.  Irenreus,  not  only  speaking 
of  what  went  on  in  his  own  time,  says  that  the  dead  were 
then  raised,  but  had  lived  many  years  amongst  us,  xai  tixfoi 

^yipStitiar,  xai  itopiiitipan  Ovt  ijfiiv  Ixa^oU  Irtat.      But  the   bishOp 

should  not  have  paused  there  in  his  qnotation  ;  for  Irenteus 
goes  on,  '  What  should  I  say  ?  The  gifts  are  innumerable 
wherewith  God  hath  enriched  his  chureh  througliout  the 
world,  and  by  virtue  whereof,  in  the  name  of  Christ  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  church  every  day  doth  many  won- 
ders for  the  good  of  the  nations ;  neither  fraudulently,  nor 
II.  — 13 
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in  any  respect  of  lucre  and  gain  to  herself,  bnt  as  freely  he- 
stowing  as  God  on  her  hath  bestowed  His  divine  graces.' 

It  is  as  clear  from  all  this  as  any  language  can  make  it 
that,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  church  is  declared 
by  Ireaaius  to  have  possessed  not  only  the  abundant  power 
of  healing  the  sick  and  casting  out  demons,  but  of  raising 
the  dead.  The  Catholics,  as  we  have  seen,  declare  that  these 
powers  have  neyer  ceased  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  continued  so  long  as  there  remained  Christian  faith  and 
vital  religion  enough  to  command  them  ;  and  that  where  these 
are  thej  remain  still. 

But  the  bishop's  practical  renunciation  of  his  own  princi- 
ple, that  miracles  may  be  tested  at  the  time  and  place  where 
they  are  exhibited,  grows  stronger  as  he  descends  towards 
our  own  times.  Another  ease  adduced  by  Hume,  and  de- 
clared by  him  to  he  equal  in  evidence  to  the  miracles  of 
Christianity,  is  that  of  the  remarkable  manifestations  at  the 
tomb  of  the  AbbS  Paris,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mfedard  in 
Paris,  This  Abb^  Paris  was  a  Jansenist.  He  died  in  l'?3T, 
and  m  a  1  w  e  a  d  to  be  performed  at  his  grave.  These 
grew  0  mu  h  tb  t  n  l^Sl  the  whole  city  of  Paris  was  in  a 
ferment  al  ut  th  m  The  churchyard  was  crowded  from 
mom  n  1 11  n  1 1 1  siek  praying  for  relief.  To  put  an  end 
to  the      n  and  tumult,  the  chief  magistrate,  probably 

at  the  n  t  gat  n  t  the  Jesuits,  who  were  deeply  exasperated 
at  these  snccesses  of  their  rivals,  the  Jansenists,  ordered  all 
access  to  tiie  tomb  to  be  closed.  Yoltaire  says  he  visited 
the  place,  and  found  inscribed  by  some  wag  on  the  church- 
yard wall. 

He  par  Je  Roi,~defenEe  %  Dieu 
Do  faire  miracles  en  ce  lien. 

And  he  adds,  'What  is  most  astonishing  is,  that  God 
obeyed  ! '  But  this,  like  many  of  Voltaire's  assertions,  was 
not  true.  Miracles  continued  to  be  performed  near  the  tomb 
as  much  as  ever  for  twenty  years ;  and,  in  fact,  more  or  less 
down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution.     Bishop  Douglas  visited 
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Paris  in  1749  —  that  is,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  was 
told  thej  were  still  going  on,  especially  amongst  the  Gonvul- 
sionaires.  The  Jesuits  omitted  no  exertions  to  cast  discredit 
on  these  miracles ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  wrote  a  work 
to  disprove,  or  reason  them  away ;  but,  when  he  and  the 
whole  body  of  Jesnits  had  done  their  best,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  many  of  thera  were  real,  but  proceed- 
ing from  the  devil.  Hame,  in  his  '  Philosophical  Essays'  (p. 
195)  says,  'There  surely  never  was  so  great  a  number  of 
miracles  ascribed  to  one  person,  as  those  which  were  lately 
said  to  ba  1  w  nl  t  F  nee  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
Abb6  Pa  Ih  g    f  th      ick,  giving  hearing  to  the 

deaf,  and  ht  t  th  bl  d  e  everywhere  talked  of  as 
the  effect      f  tl      h  ly     p  1  1  But,  what  is  more  extra- 

ordinary, m    J     f  tl  1      were  immediately  proved 

upon  the  J  t  b  f  j  1g  f  questioned  credit  and  dis- 
tinction, i  I  la  d  the  most  eminent  theatre 
that  is  no  tl  w  Id  N  this  all ;  a  relation  of  tbem 
was  pub!  1  ed  d  d  p  d  ywhere  ;  nor  were  the  Je- 
suits, though  a  learned  body,  supported  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates, and  determined  enemies  to  those  opinions  in  whose 
favor  the  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrouglit,  ever  able 
distinctly  to  refute  or  detect  them.'  Of  course  Hume  did 
not  believe  them,  because  he  was  committed  to  the  'absolute 
impossibility  of  miraculous  events ; '  but  such  is,  he  admits, 
the  historic  evidence. 

Dr.  Middieton,  the  author  of  the  'Free  Enquiry,'  declares 
that  the  evidence  of  these  miracles  is  fully  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  miracles  recorded  by  the  early  Fathers  of  the  church. 
He  might  have  said  immensely  stronger,  seeing  that  they 
were  doing  before  all  Paris  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
wrote  his  book,  and  had  then  been  going  on  for  eighteen 
years.  Doaglas  was  in  Paris  that  very  year  (1149),  and  yet 
we  do  not  find  that  he  gave  himself  any  trouble  to  see  them 
himself  Middieton  and  Farmer  might  have  gone  over  and 
examined  them  for  themselves.     But  one  of  the  most  extra- 
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ordinary  phenomena  in  the  world  is,  that  the  very  men  who 
most  stoutly  denj  miracles,  and  who  even  write  great  books 
against  them,  never  take  a  single  step  towards  a  personal 
enqairy  into  them.  A  celebrated  caricaturist  told  me  that 
he  was  going  to  write  a  book  against  spiritualism,  and  illus- 
trate it.  I  said,  '  Of  course  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
it.'  '  Oh  no,'  said  he,  'aotiiing  at  all ;  and  I  wont  see  any- 
thing till  I  have  doue  my  book  ! ' 

'  Let  declairaers,'  wrote  Dr.  Middleton,  '  on  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers,  produce,  if  they  can,  any  evidence  of  the 
primitive  miracles  half  so  strong  as  what  is  alleged  for  the 
miracles  of  the  Abb^  Paris  ;  or  if  they  cannot  do  it,  let  them 
give  us  a  reason  why  we  must  receive  the  one,  and  reject 
the  other'  (p.  236).  And  any  one  might  have  retorted  on 
him  'the  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris  are  as 
fully  and  publicly  attested  as  any  of  the  miracles  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  have  been  as  much  tested  and  opposed,  and 
are  acting  now,  not  1,149  years  ago  —  give  ua  a  reason  why 
we  must  receive  the  one  and  reject  the  other.' 

With  such  strong  assertions  of  the  excellence  of  the  cre- 
dence of  these  miracles,  how,  then,  does  the  bishop  act  ?  Hia 
rules  of  test  are  all  complied  with.  They  are  proved  by 
thousands  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time,  and  they  have  not 
passed  without  the  utmost  question  and  examination.  Does 
ho  admit  them,  therefore  ?  By  no  means.  That  would 
have  put  an  end  to  Ms  book,  as  iny  friend,  the  caricaturist, 
was  afraid,  if  he  examined  spiritualism,  his  book  would  be 
pnt  an  end  to.  The  object,  in  both  cases,  was  to  maintain 
blind  theory  and  make  a  book,  not  to  be  convinced.  Did 
the  bishop  venture  to  say  that  his  rules  had  not  been  ob- 
served, and  that  these  miracles  were  not  sifted  at  the  time, 
and  made  known  upon  the  spot  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  re- 
proves a  writer  for  asserting  that  they  were  not  examined  at 
the  time.  Dr.  Dodwell,  in  hia  '  Free  Answer '  to  the  '  Free 
Enquiry,'  asserted  that  these  miracles  were  not  enquired  into 
at  the  time ;  that  the  Court  of  Paris  and  the  Jesuits  were 
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afraid  of  a  fall  enquiry.  Yet  Dodwell  himself,  who  could 
have  gone  to  Paris,  and  settled  the  matter  by  ocular  inspec- 
tion, never  seems  to  have  thought  of  such  a  thing;  so  maeh 
easier  is  it  to  sit  down  and  write,  without  any  enquiry  into 
the  statistics  of  your  subject.  But  the  bishop  showed  the 
absurdity  of  Dodwell's  closet  assertions.  He  says  that 
'Many  free  enquiries  were  made  into  them  ;  as  the  pastoral 
Itt        fthAhrhpfP"      fEb  fS  f 

m     y    th      b   1    p  d  t         f  p  mpll  t      f  p       t 
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M  tg  w  a  th  t  d  tl  t  th  f  b 
latioiis  are  not  worthy  of  credit.  It  is  a  smgiilar  thing  that 
'  answer  to  prayer,'  so  much  insisted  on  by  all  divines,  should 
here,  by  an  English  prelate,  be  made' sufficient  cause  for  dis- 
crediting a  man.  What  M.  Montgeron  really  was,  we  shall 
soon  see. 

But  the  bishop  might  have  spared  his  attempt  to  remove 
the  value  of  Montgeron's  statements ;  for  he  had  already  as- 
sured us  that  the  miracles  rested  not  alone  on  his  relation, 
13* 
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bnt  also  on  that  ot  archbi<!iiops  bishops,  clergymen,  jour- 
nalists and  It  1  umerahle  pamphlets  of  the  time.  His  next 
endeavor  is  to  shew  that  tie  cures  might  have  been  clfected 
by  natural  means  That  questicn  too,  we  shall  soon  see 
decided  thougl  had  it  been  tl  e  fact  that  the  cases  were 
curable  bj  natural  means  and  jot  were  cured  instantly  by 
prayer  at  the  AbM  s  tomb  the  m  racle  is  not  the  Jess  a 
miracle  Thebe  cures  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris  were  a 
very  hard  affair  for  the  bi  hop  ai  d  he  not  only  employed 
120  pages  of  a  Tolnme  of  only  41b  m  earnest  labor  to  dis- 
prove them  but  he  was  so  httle  satisfied  with  the  result, 
that  1  e  returns  again  and  i^ain  to  the  subject,  to  the  very 
end  of  the  \olume  and  after  all  he  passed  with  a  mere 
allusion  peihaps  the  most  e\t  aordinary  cases,  those  of  the 
Convulsicna  res  We  1  ail  see  that  Paley  does  notice  these, 
but  satisfies  himself  w  th  the  slight  remark  that  the  nature 
of  convul  ive  diastases  waa  not  tl  en  understood ;  nor  are  they 
now  if  these  iiere  natural  disei  e» 

But  as  the  Bishop  of  Sah  burj  s  endeavors  to  weaken  the 
power  of  these  miracles  furnish  the  most  daring  and  bare- 
faced dcfiin  of  I  hap  the  most  public  and  most  com- 
plete eviden  that  ecord  in  all  literature,  I  intend 
here  to  give  am  nt  en  of  the  whole  case  than  is  to 
be  met  with  (.t  n  Mo  tgeron's  own  voluminous  work. 
It  will  present  an  mm  rable  example  of  the  inveterate 
obstinacy  and  «  ngh  ad  dness  which  possess  men  deter- 
mined not  to  be  convinced.  There  is  no  similar  example  of 
it  since  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  when  He  performed  His 
magniUcent  wonders  before  the  sealed  ears  and  horny  eyes  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


THE   MIBACLES  IN   THE  CHUIICHYARD   IS   PARIS   IN  1131  AND 
SUBSEQUENTLY, 

riARRB  DE  MONTGERONwas  the  only  son  of  Guy 
\^  Carr&,  Master  of  Requests  utider  Louis  XIV,,  and 
called  Montgeron  from  his  chief  estate ;  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Field-marshal  Diery.  Being  wealthy  and  in- 
dulged in  everything,  Carrfe  de  Montgeron  grew  np  a  very 
dissipated  man,  indulging  in  all  the  sensuality  of  that  court 
and  time.  To  stifle  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  he 
assiduously  endeavored  to  convince  himself  of  the  infidel 
philosophy  then  coming  fast  into  yogne,  and  succeeded  in 
making  himself  at  least  a  determined  deist.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  licentious  life,  he  stood  well  with  the  upper  ranks, 
and  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  At  this  time  the  great 
fend  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  was  raging.  The 
Jesuits  had  long  been  all  powerful.  They  surrounded  the 
throne  of  France  ia  swarms,  and  Louis  XIV.  was  completely 
their  slave.  By  their  influence  he  was  led  to  persecute  every 
appearance  of  Protestantism,  and  every  reform  in  the  chnrch. 
He  was  brought  to  destroy  the  flourishing  convent  and 
schools  of  Port  Royal,  whence  much  light  under  celebrated 
Jansenist  teachers  was  spreading  throughout  France.  And 
he  devastated  the  country  of  the  Cevennes  with  fire  and 
sword,  to  crush  the  Protestants  As  the  Jansenists  preached 
and  taught  the  necessity  of  dtvme  giaeo  foi  thorough  con 
version,  and  of  purity  of  life  and  thought  they  l>ecame  mtol- 
erable  to  the  Jesuits,  who  on  the  contiaiy  taught  the 
loosest  and  most  accommodatmg  piinciples  They  appealed 
to  Rome  against  the  Jansenists  as  heieties  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  Rome,  e\er  ready  to  crush  heicsj   issued 
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bull  after  bull  to  serve  the  malignant  purposes  of  the  Jesaita. 
The  Jesuits  had  drawa  up  a  set  of  opinions  from  the  poa- 
tbumous  work  of  Janseii,  which  they  declared  heretical,  and 
all  good  Catholics  were  required  to  sign  a  condemnation  of 
them.  The  Jansenists  refused,  and  were  therefore  exposed 
to  the  most  dreadful  persecutions  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  bull  of  Innocent  X.  of  1653  was  brought  info 
fresh  operation  by  the  celebrated  work  of  Qiiesnel,  in  1698, 
entitled  'Moral  Observations  on  the  Kew  Testament,'  which 
exposed  the  base  doctrines  of  Jesuitism.  In  n09,  the  Con- 
vent of  Port  Eoyal  was  destroyed,  as  I  have  said,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  unexampled  horror,  and  the  Jansenist  teachers 
and  nuns  dispersed.  In  1T13,  appeared  the  bull  of  Clement 
XI.  called  'Unigcnitus  ; '  and  from  the  despotic  resol Ye  of 
the  Regent  Orleans,  that  the  bull  should  be  obeyed,  it  was 
called  also  the  'Constitution.'  And  as  the  Jansenists  ap- 
pealed against  it  to  a  general  council,  though  in  vain,  they 
were  called  Appellants.  Many  other  Catholics,  disgusted 
with  this  bull,  refused  submission  as  well,  and  the  Catholics 
of  France  were  divided  into  two  great  parties,  Constitntion- 
aires  and  Appellants.  For  awhile,  the  Jesuits  tnumphed  by 
their  influence  both  at  Rome  and  at  the  Court  of  France,  by 
their  insidious  arts  and  their  relentless  policy;  but  truth  and 
power  arose  in  the  person  of  Blaise  Pascal,  and  his  '  Lettres 
Provinciales,'  by  their  vein  of  wit  and  invincible  reasoning, 
thoronghly  unmasked  them  before  the  whole  world,  and 
never  ceased  in  their  operation  till  the  suppression  of  the 
■  order  was  effected,  and  they  were  successively  expelled  from 
every  country  in  Europe. 

In  1713,  M.  de  Montgeron  says  that  the  appearance  of 
the  'Constitution'  greatly  delighted  Mm.  He  was  uot,  at 
that  time,  a  very  deep  theologian,  bat  he  could  perceive  that 
this  bull  'condemned  the  chief  foundations  of  the  Christian 
church ;  whence  he  drew  the  inference  that  those  who  issued 
it  secretly  thought  as  he  did,  and  that  tiieir  religion  was 
only  a  cloak  of  policy.'     lie  assured  himself  that  all  the 
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nounced  so  many  calamities  upon  them,  if  they  had  not 
known  that  the  books  in  which  they  had  recoi-dfd  the<!e 
tiiincfs  n-ere  true.  It  appeared  to  him  ecjually  absurd  to 
imagine  that  the  apostles  were  not  sincere,  who  reeom- 
mendcd  only  to  the  early  Christians  simplicity,  sincerity, 
and  candor,  and  who  forbade  them,  with  awfnl  severity,  to 
indulge  in  falsehood.     '  The  portion  of  liars,'  says  St.  John, 

tl    Ap      1  p  8     h  11  b        the  lake  which  burneth 

w  th  fa         d  1    m  t  Th       ^ht   which  he  beheld  com- 

pl  t  d  tl      ff   t    f  th  fit   ns.    He  went  day  after 

d  y       d  11         It     f  th        tantaneous,  surprising, 

1   I     f    t  t        lly  t  k    g  place  at  this  tomb. 

All  P  11  r  p      r  with  it.    The  Jesuits 

1  tl      1    gy  1  w       f  at  the  fact  of  miracles 

t  k        pi  tth    t  mb    f      J  ist;  and  exerted  every 

m  t    th  di    1         d  d         1 1  on  those  wonders,  bat 

Th  h     d    ds  ;  they  took  place  in 

11        k  t    th  t  d      th  the  court,  when  the 

kg  th  1  d  f  tl  J  t  might  at  any  moment 
1    w  th     tt  th        wh         owed  the  truth  of  the 

ml  h  m        th  h  ght  to  benefit  by  them. 

N        tl   1        1      ]1      f     11        1  -e  compelled  to  admit 

th  t  th  f  tJ  th  g  Th  m  t  elebrated  doctors,  who 
hi]  d  th  b  1  ty    f  tl  eir  patients,  honorably 

g  tflt       fthft       Ip    nounced  the  cures  not 

Ibydtl  hfhm  d,  bat,  in  many  cases, 

th  tt  fjdld      yed    members,    '  actual 

t 

It  ray  mtP  tt  t  h  d  edbya  long  course  of 
d      t         g       t  m       1  t        d  nary  that  such  miracles 

b  Id  I  p  t  th  t  b  f  J  ist.  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  hsteth,  and  God  s  providence  is  eqnaliy  independent, 
though  seldom  without  a  meaning  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Jesuits,  grown  by  their  acts  to  great  power,  wielded  the  very 
prerogatives  of  the  throne  ;  they  had  long  sapped  the  foun- 
dation of  all  real  religion  by  their  rotten  principles  and  their 
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aelfisli  ambition  ;  the  Jansenists  were  tlie  proclaimers  of  pure 
morals,  and  of  a  Tital  life  and  love  of  Gtod  in  the  soqI.  Tho 
Popedom  had  set  its  stamp  of  sanation  on  tho  Jesuits;  and 
God  now  came  forward  to  unmask,  to  brand,  and  destroy 
them.  Their  rage  and  malice  at  the  evidence  of  the  divine 
power  appearing  amongst  their  opponents,  carried  them  on 
to  resist  and  deerj  what  all  the  people,  higii  and  low,  saw- 
was  real ;  and  thus  they  destroyed  their  own  prestige,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  their  own  fall.  The  Abbe  Paris  had 
been  confessedly  a  man  of  eminent  and  genniiie  piety  and 
compassion  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  it  was,  as  it  ap- 
peared, in  testimony  to  his  real  Christianity,  and  to  the  pure 
faith  and  pure  genuine  love  of  his  fellow- professors,  that  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted  resorting  to  his  tomb  found  the  power 
of  God  proceeding  from  it. 

Moatgeron's  conviction  of  his  deism  and  of  his  sins  at  this 
tomb,  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  suppliants  and  the  result 
of  their  prayers,  the  English  bishop,  as  we  have  oJjserred, 
sete  down  to  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  a  visionary.  On 
the  very  same  prin.'iple  St.  Paul  in  bis  prostration  by  the 
light  and  form  of  Christ  in  the  road  to  Damascus,  must  be 
pronounced  an  enthusiast,  and  a  visionary.  On  the  same 
principle  the  apostles,  who  when  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  remained  together  in  one  place  singing  and  praising 
Gnd,  were  enthusiasts  and  visionaries.  The  Engli.sh  bishop 
at  once  placed  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Jesuits — a  singular 
spectacle  for  a  Protestant  prelate — and  rewolved  to  deny  and 
decry  these  miracles  ;  and  his  book  has  remained  the  great 
text-book  of  our  universities  on  the  subject,  and  all  our  na- 
tional divines  have  been  duly  indoctrinated  with  it  I  am 
bound  to  state  and  to  show  that  the  mildest  terra  for  Bishop 
Douglas's  '  Criterion  '  is  an  infamous  book,  fraught  with  tlie 
most  frightful  falsehoods  penned  in  the  very  face  of  the  most 
remarkable,  most  irrefutable  mass  of  official  and  other  evi- 
dence, perhaps  ever  brought  together. 

M.  de  Montgeron,  haiing  watched  with  great  interest  the 
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progress  of  the  cares  daily  taking  place  at  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Mfedard,  and  having  leisure,  patience,  and  influence,  though 
he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  privy  councillor,  and  a 
magistrate,  he  did  not  dread  any  injury  or  disgrace  which 
his  testimony  to  their  truth  might  occasion  him  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  took  the  Jesuit  side,  and  came  out  with  a 
pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  collected  all  the  hearsay  ridicule 
and  denial  of  these  miracles.  Whoeyer  reads  the  English 
bishop's  '  Criterion,'  may  see  the  tortnou'*,  indirpct,  and  un- 
founded course  which  the  French  archbishop  took  ;  for  the 
English  bishop  has  servilely  copied  his  stories  and  his  argu- 
ments. Montgoron,  however,  did  not  lot  the  archbishop  and 
his  zealons  coadjutors,  the  Jesuits,  escape.  He  selected  from 
the  hundreds  of  cases  of  cures  through  the  mediumship  of 
the  Abbe  Paris — some  published,  but  more  unpublished  — 
nine  cases  in  which  the  diseases  or  injuries  had  been  of  such 
an  aggravated  character,  and  had  been  so  amply  and  unde- 
niably attested  by  medical  and  other  evidence,  and  had  from 
these  circumstances,  or  from  the  social  position  of  the  sub- 
jects, been  made  so  universally  known,  that  there  could  be  no 
chance  of  the  opponents  escaping  from  the  truth.  Regarding 
these  cases,  Montgeron  collected,  with  indefatigable  indus- 
try, all  the  evidence  from  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
highest  eminence,  from  magistrates,  public  notaries,  clergy- 
men, bishops,  and  archbishops,  as  well  as  from  courtiers  iu 
the  hostile  court,  and  from  the  parties  themselves  and  their 
friends.  Whatever  falsehoods  and  calumnies  were  issued  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  his  Jesuit  allies  regarding  those 
cases,  he  hunted  down  and  exposed  on  the  most  authentic 
and  unopposable  evidence.  All  this  he  carefully  wrote  in  a 
thick  quarto  volume,  entitled,  '  La  Terite  des  Miracles  op- 
eres  par  1 'Intercession  de  M.  de  Paris,  demontree  contre  M. 
I'Archev^qne  de  Sens.  Ouvrage  dedi^  au  Koi  par  M.  de 
Montgeron,  eonseiller  an  Parlement.' 

This  book,  afterwards  successively  enlarged,  and  continued 
from  nST  to  1741  in  four  quarto  volumes,  and  containing  a 
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vast  collection  of  ofBeialand  personal  testimonies  to  tbe  truth 
of  every  case  in  every  particular,  he  personally  presented  to 
the  king,  and  after  an  apparently  gracious  reception  of  it, 
was  seized  the  same  night  by  lettre  de  cachet,  and  thrown 
into  the  Bastile  for  the  deed.  In  his  dedication  to  the  king 
he  says  that  he  has  above  a  hundred  such  cases,  thoroughly 
attested,  and  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  others  which  have 
been  perf    in  d      d      th      j        f    11 P  Tl    t  tl 

nambers    f    th     t     d     t      mp         [  1  d  1 

sinners,  wh         h      t     w  lit         d  11 

stones,  wh     f    ra  tl  1      wh    h  th  y  h  t  1 

have  heen  d  td      dp      ttibythmjty 

of  God,      dl  t  lyt  dp,tib 

lish  what  they  have  seen.  He  boldly  accuses  the  leading 
clergy  and  those  attached  to  the  Pope's  bull,  who,  finding 
that  they  could  not  deny  the  truth  (having  found  that  every 
time  they  attempted  it  they  were  contradicted  by  the  noto- 
riety of  the  circumstances),  had  exerted  all  their  authority 
everywhere  to  destroy  the  eolai  of  the  events,  and  had  en- 
deavored by  terror  to  sappress  the  proofs  of  them.  That 
they  had  not  hesitated  to  use  his  majesty's  name  to  this  end. 
That  clergymen  of  the  highest  eminence  and  piety  had  been 
driven  from  their  churches,  and  their  parishoners  left  to  igno- 
rance and  neglect  for  their  daring  to  assert  the  truth  ;  whilst 
numbers  of  men,  who  disgraced  their  sacred  ofHce  by  their 
vices,  remained  in  favor  and  peace.  The  cases  brought  for- 
ward by  De  Montgeron  are  the  following  : 

1.  That  of  Dora  Alphonse  de  Palaeios. 

2.  That  of  Marguerite  Thibault, 

3.  That  of  Marie  Anne  Couronneau. 

4.  That  of  Marguerite-Pran5oiseduChesne. 

5.  That  of  Phihppe  Sergent. 

6.  That  of  Pierre  Gaultier  de 

7.  That  of  Louise  Coiren. 

8.  That  of  Marie  Carteri. 

9.  That  of  Louise  Hardouin. 
II.  — 14  • 
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Let  us  notice  a  few  particulars  of  some  of  these  cases, 
Dom  Alphonse  de  Palacios  was  a  young  nobleman,  the  son  of 
Dom  Joseph  de  Palacios,  councillor  of  state  and  of  finance 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  He  was  in  Paris  to  obtain,  if  possi- 
ble, relief  for  his  right  eye.  His  left  eye  he  had  lost,  in  1725, 
entirely;  the  whole  interior  of  it  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
fluxion  followed  by  inflammation,  A  blow  received  in  the 
right  eye  in  1128  had  rendered  it  blind  for  eight  days,  and  it 
had  remained  ever  since  very  weak,  and  he  was  menaced  with 
its  total  loss  by  a  cause  which  made  constant  progress.  The 
optic  neive  of  the  left  eye  bcin„  witheied  up  the  nerve  of 
the  light  beinf,  connected  with  it  began  to  w  ther  ilso  A 
ficsh  accident  in  1131  produced  ii  flammition  which  was 
checked  for  a  time  but  the  ■^ight  of  the  eje  now  continued 
rapidly  to  disapj  ear  Aftei  coi  suiting  in  vain  d  fferent  0(  i 
lists  he  was  taken  to  Auteuil  to  the  celebrated  one  M 
Gendron  ihat  gentleman  after  tarefully  examining  him 
pronoaioed  the  cise  utterly  incurable  ani  that  he  must  to 
tall)  lose  his  s  ghf  The  young  man  in  a  statement  written 
by  himself  described  his  eye  as  resembling  moieaciished 
mulberry  than  an  eye  It  was  one  piece  ot  fan.,!  ine  ii  flam 
mation  and  the  least  lay  of  light  lilling  on  it  give  iim  the 
most  mtoierible  agony  so  that  he  was  ol  Iige  i  to  sit  in 
darkened  rooms  with  h  s  eye  carefully  bandaged  loi  seven 
days  preced  n^  the  miracle  he  had  been  wholly  blind 

Hearing  f  the  mirveJbns  cures  at  the  t  mb  of  the  Abbe 
Pans  he  was  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  a  \iut  but  the 
high  ofBce  of  his>  father  in  Spain  a  countij  so  under  the  in 
fiuence  of  the  terril  le  Inquisition  ai  d  the  i  elief  in  that 
country  that  the  Pope  s  bull  against  the  Appellant  was  an 
infallible  judgment  rendcrud  it  a  very  hazardous  expeiime  it 
His  agony  and  the  loss  of  sight,  however,  drew  his  attendants 
and  his  tutor,  the  celebrated  M.Eollin,  to  consent.  The  ex- 
periment was  successful.  He  immediately  received  the  perfect 
sight  of  the  right  eye,  and  could  look  with  it  full  at  the  sun, 
ajid  read  with  the  most  perfect  comfort.     Two  days  after,  he 
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went  to  Aiiteail  and  presented  himself  to  M,  Gendron,  who 
exclaimed,  on  seeing  him,  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  '  What 
has  happened  to  yon  ?  Yoar  eye  appears  perfectly  well ! ' 
On  hearing  what  had  taken  place,  M.  Gendron  declared  that 
M.  Paris  had  done  that  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  man 
in  the  world  could  have  done,  that  it  was  a  genuine  miracle. 
Dom  Alphonse  drew  up,  before  his  departure,  a  fall  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  in  Spanish,  and  also  deposited  with  the 
pnhlio  notary  a  French  copy  of  it,  made  by  himself  in  pres- 
ence of  the  notary,  of  the  Sienr  St.  George,  and  a  dozea 
other  persons.  The  notary  entered  it  duly  in  his  book,  and 
twenty-two  clergymen  of  Paris  presented  this  statement  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  That  prelate,  who  might  have  in- 
formed himself  of  the  whole  affair  from  Dom  Alphonse  and 
every  one  about  him,  but  did  not  do  it,  declared  the  whole 
statement  to  be  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  of  duplicity,  imposture, 
and  lying.  He  afterwards  set  it  abroad  that  Dom  Alphonse 
had  signed  this  statement  without  reading  it.  He  did  not 
stop  there,  but  he  declared  that  there  had  been  a  deduxion 
on  the  eye  of  Dom  Alphonse,  but  that  it  had  been  naturally 
cured,  and  that  M.  Jeoffroy  had  performed  this  cure.  On 
this  statement  being  communicated  to  M.  Jeoffroy,  he  made 
the  blunt  reply  in  writing,  '  I  never  knew  M.  de  Palaoios  bo- 
fore  his  cure  was  talked  of,  and  therefore  he  could  not  have 
been  cured  by  me.'  This  statement  was  deposited  with  the 
public  notary,  M.  Raymond. 

Driven  from  this  point,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  came  to 
his  aid,  and  in  his  last  ordinance  published  against  the  mira- 
cles, made  an  extract  from  a  pretended  proces  verbal  made 
in  Spain,  which  intimated  that  the  poor  young  Dom  Al- 
phonse, at  length  succumbing  to  the  menaces  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, had  signed  a  statement  denying  the  miracle.  It  sur- 
prised the  readers  that  such  an  act  of  the  Inquisition  should 
be  in  the  bands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  as  such  acts 
remain  in  those  of  the  secretary  of  the  Inquisition.  But  as 
the  archbishop  stated  that  he  had  deposited  the  act  in  the 
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hands  of  his  registrar,  application  was  made  to  him  for  a 
sight  of  it;  but,  to  the  still  greater  astonishment  of  the  in- 
quirers, he  replied  that  tio  such  act  had  eyer  been  deposited 
with  him,  bnt  that  it  might  be  with  the  secretary  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Application  being  made  to  that  gentleman,  he  re- 
plied to  had  it,  but  was  not  allowed  to  show  it.  The  natural 
conclusion  was  that  it  did  not  exist. 

But  had  it  existed,  it  would  only  have  proved  that  Dora 
.4 Iphonse  had  signed  a  paper  under  compulsion.  M,  Bollin, 
the  tutor  of  the  young  man  in  Paris,  had  received  a  letter 
from  Dom  Joseph,  his  father,  expressing  his  unbounded  joy 
and  wonder  at  his  cure.  Bnt  it  was  known  that,  for  some 
years,  the  Inquisition  had  menaced  the  ruin  of  the  family  if 
Dom  Alphonse  did  not  sign  snch  a  paper.  His  father,  hia 
mother,  all  his  relatives,  had  urged  it  on  him  in  the  moat 
vehement  manner;  yet  he  had  resisted,  and  letteis  during 
those  years,  had  been  received  from  him  by  M  Lin^uet,  the 
Sub-regent  of  the  College  of  Nararre,  and  othei  gentlemen, 
avowing  how  rauch  he  was  persecuted  on  account  of  his  re 
fusal  to  deny  the  truth  of  his  miraculous  euro  ;  how  all 
worldly  advantages  were  cut  off  from  him  by  his  persistence ; 
bat  expressing  his  determination  to  maintain  the  truth,  aa  he 
owed  his  care  to  God.  In  September  1134  i.  letter  also 
came  to  Dom  Alphonse's  friends  in  Pans  fiom  M  Conrcelies, 
of  Bennes,  who  had  seen  him  at  Madiid  and  fonnd  hira  ia 
a  sort  of  captivity  in  his  father's  house  but  declaiing  that 
his  cure  was  as  permanent  as  it  had  been  miraculous  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  which  the  Archbnhop  ot  Sens 
prosecoted  his  opposition  to  these  Jansenist  mirades,  that  he 
expelled  M.  Linguet  from  his  post  of  Sub-principal  of  the 
College  of  Navarre,  for  declaring  this  cure  a  miracle,  and 
totally  ruined  him.  Nevertheless  M.  Linguet  not  only  eon- 
tinned  to  maintain  this,  but  after  his  expulsion  published  an 
account  of  it.  Amid  the  diatingnished  names  publicly  at- 
testing this  miraculous  cure,  are  those  of  M.  Gcndron,  the 
eminent  oculist,  who  also,  in  a  long  letter,  gives  all  the  par- 
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ticnlaps  to  the  Bishop  of  Montpellier ;  M.  Pirrault,  governor 
and  preceptor  of  the  two  children  of  Dom  Joseph  Palacios ; 
M.  Liuguet,  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  M.  Linguet,  a 
physician  attending  Dom  Alplionse  in  Paris  ;  the  two  cele- 
brated enrgeons,  Demaiiteville  and  Souchay ;  Sir  Edward 
Aston,  the  son  of  Lord  Aston,  who  made  a  deposition  in 
public  of  his  knowledge  of  the  case  both  before  and  after 
the  cure  ;  M.  Rollin,  Eector  of  the  tTniversity  of  Paris  ;  M. 
Kouliii  des  Piltifers,  who  took  him  to  M.  Gendron  at  Auteuil, 
and  many  others  ;  as  may  by  seen  by  reference  to  Montgeron. 

Let  us  now  take  the  sixth  case,  because  it  is  another  case 
of  blindness.  Pierre  Qaultier  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler 
at  Pezenas,  a  village  of  Languedoc.  As  a  child,  the  small- 
pox had  left  two  opaque  scars  on  the  paj.il  of  the  left  eye 
which  partially  obstrncted  his  sight  In  IISS  in  endeavor 
ing  to  loosen  a  knot  m  some  hari  ess  the  knot  f,ave  wiy  mi 
expectedly  and  his  awl  pinnged  into  his  eye  It  per  el 
to  the  verv  letina  ai  i  left  him  wholh  blind  of  that  e^e  and 
with  very  def  ctive  iison  in  the  ither  Eveiy  melical 
man  to  nhom  it  was  shown  pronounced  the  cise  ]  erfectly 
hopeless.  He  was  advised  to  go  to  Par  s  and  vis  t  the 
St,  Medard  tamb  by  his  eonfLssor  He  did  o  and  re 
turned  peifuctly  cu  ed  of  the  eje  which  had  been  pierce  1 
by  the  awl  but  with  the  two  scars  still  reman  ng  ot  the  left 
eye. 

The  Je  uits  having  much  influence  in  that  quarter  were 
all  up  in  drms  and  their  adherents  declared  that  it  was  no 
miracle,  or  tl  e  scars  would  have  been  renoved  ftom  the  left 
eye.  The  Aichlish  p  of  Sens  had  ponred  muuh  r  dicule 
on  the  cure  oJ  Dom  Alphonses  eje  because  the  one  whi'u 
had  been  totall}  dcstrojcJ  foi  yeais  had  not  beon  repeated 
Dom  Alphonse  felt  it  a  gi  at  miracle  to  have  one  restored. 
In  this  case  the  doctors  were  consulted ;  and  they  declared 
that,  had  the  scars  been  removed  from  the  loft  eye,  it  would 
have  been  an  incontestable  miracle.  By  the  advice  of  his 
confessor,  Gaultier  once   more  went  to  Paris,  visited   and 
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prayed  at  the  tomb,  and  returned  perfectly  free  from  the 
scars,  and  with  only  a  sliglit  maik  where  the  awl  had  entered 
the  right  eye. 

Ganltier's  father,  wlio  was  a  biker  to  the  arrav  now  de- 
manded his  services  in  Italy.  No  hooner  wis  he  gone  than 
the  Jesuits  and  the  professedly  incredulous  proyngated  the 
report  that  the  cure  was  not  real  lad  that  the  Bi&hop  of 
Montpellier  had  secreted  him  m  some  solitude  that  it  shouhl 
not  be  known.  Now  the  bibhop  had  like  a  -iensible  man 
investigated  the  case  by  summoning  Gaultier  hi  parents 
and  neighbors,  as  well  as  the  doctors  who  had  attended 
him  during  his  blindness  from  the  accident  ind  findinc  the 
whole  true,  as  stated,  had  written  to  the  Archbishop  of  bens 
to  assure  him  of  it.  The  archbishop  now  replied,  reproach- 
ing the  bishop  with  making  a  false  statement.  The  bishop, 
a  man  of  the  most  nohle  character,  and  warmly  esteemed  in 
his  diocese,  made  enquiry  after  Gaultier  ;  and  soon  had  satis- 
factory attestations  that  the  solitude  in  which  he  was  hidden 
was  the  midst  of  the  army  in  Italy  —  a  solitude  of  forty 
thousand  men,  whom,  with  his  father,  he  was  helping  to  sup- 
ply with  bread  ! 

On  Gaultier's  return  from  the  army  with  a  pair  of  excellent 
eyes,  the  indignant  Jesuits  procured  an  order  for  his  arrest — 
for  the  crime,  in  reality,  of  being  cured  by  miracle.  He 
escaped,  hut  was  caught ;  and  as  the  soldiers  marched  him 
along  to  the  ofBce  of  the  intendant,  his  grandmother  cried 
out  in  the  streets,  'What  is  all  this  about?  They  do  not 
like  that  my  grandson  has  been  cured  by  miracle  ;  but  they 
shall  not  gain  their  end.  As  long  as  God  preserves  my  life, 
I  will  proclaim  it  everywhere,  that  his  eye  was  put  out  by  an 
awl,  and  that  it  was  cured  by  the  Abbe  Paris,' 

The  Jesuits,  however,  having  him  once  in  their  clutches, 
phed  him  with  promises  and  threats  ;  the  least  of  which  latter 
was,  that  he  should  be  shut  up  for  life  in  a  dungeon ;  and 
the  poor  fellow  consented  to  sign  a  paper  that  he  was  not 
really  cured  ;  that  he  could  see  but  very  indifferently ;  and 
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that  M.  Carisol,  his  confessor,  and  M.  Milhau,  the  priest  of 
the  oratory,  had  engaged  him  to  assert  that  he  had  been  cured 
by  the  Abbe  de  Paris.  Ttiis  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
impartial  Bishop  of  Salisbury  states  that  Gaultier,  after  all, 
was  not  cured  1  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  His  father  appeared 
before  the  iatendant  in  great  indignation,  declaring  that  Ws 
son  saw  as  well  as  any  of  them,  and  that  he  had  been  threat- 
ened into  his  denial  of  the  miracle  by  the  Jesuits.  He  gave 
the  inteiidant  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  all  this  ;  and  the 
inteudant  at  once  delivered  him  to  his  father.  The  enraged 
Jesuits  then  wrote  to  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  minister,  and  ob- 
tained the  dismissal  of  M.  Carisol  and  M.  Milhau  from  their 
charehes,  on  the  representation  that  they  had  committed  a 
sacrilegious  imposture.  The  people,  in  great  grief  for  the 
loss  of  their  clergymen,  to  whom  they  were  exceedingly  at- 
tached, and  the  Bishop  of  Agde,  who  knew  their  worth,  wrote 
to  Fleury,  stating  their  innocence,  and  the  unquestionable 
care  of  Gaultier  ;  and  they  were  restored  ;  the  bishop  giving 
to  M.  Carisol  a  commission  to  preach  the  Advent  in  all  the 
parishes  of  his  diocese.  The  exp  11  1  m'  '  ters  returned 
amid  the  jubilant  exultation  of  the     p     fl  d  th    y       g 

man,  now  freed  from  the  terror  t  tl  1  ml  1  1  J  n  t 
openly  declared  the  terrible  menac  tl  y  h  d  d  1  tl 
Batteries  they  had  applied  to  him  t     !  h  m  t    m  k    a 

false  confession. 

The  case  of  Philippe  Sergent  de  m       t         Th 

man  was  a  wool-carder,  who  had  1  me  pa  aly  d  n  all 
his  limbs,  that  he  could  no  longer  k  at  h  t  d  1  nt  h  1 
got  admission  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  bemg  pronounced  mcurable 
by  all  the  medical  men  who  saw  him.  His  legs  had  lost  their 
use  ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  move  on  crutches,  they  were 
slung  up  in  lists  and  straps.  His  friends,  hearing  of  the 
miracle  at  the  tomb  of  Abb^  Paris,  obtained  his  discharge 
from  the  hospital.  He  got  to  the  tomb  by  the  help  of  a 
carter,  and  was  instantly  cured,  and  sprang  up  and  sang  Te 
Deum  on  the  tomb.     To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he 
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went  aliOTit  showing  himsBlf  at  the  Hotel  Dien,  and  wherever 
he  was  known  and  then  tt  ik  i  damp  cellar  where  he  iceora 
menced  his  trade  Hh  wi!e  entreate)  him  to  qnit  the  place 
the  walls  of  nhich  frecjicntly  ran  with  «et  bnt  he  persisted 
m  remaimnK  theie  nine  months  tal  mi^  no  harm  During 
this  time  a  ])ersoii  called  on  him  pointed  jut  to  hiii  his 
miserable  Lircumstinces  and  offeied  him  a  hundred  ji  toles 
to  sign  a  piper  declaring  that  he  hid  never  been  cured  He 
rejected  the  offpr  with  indignation  but  from  that  time  ho 
was  hniited  down  by  the  most  inveterate  persecutioi  s  He 
was  compelled  to  qu  t  Pans  but  e^erTHhero  the  Je  a  ts 
hid  their  emi^sanes  at  hit  heels  They  chased  h  m  sncces 
sivelv  from  Rhtims  Dinant  Namur  Motit,  and  Li  ge  He 
retnrned  to  Pans,  and  to  put  an  end  t)  the  I  es  of  the 
Jesuits  he  wrote  down  the  full  account  of  his  paraljtic  con 
dition  and  his  cure  and  deposited  it  in  a  public  ofcce  The 
evidence,  with  the  depositions  of  the  doctors,  are  all  giTeu 
by  Montgeron. 

The  cases  of  Mademoiselles  Thibault  and  Couronneau  are 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind  :  the  most  fearful  complica- 
tions of  paralysis  and  dropsy,  cases  most  publicly  known, 
declared  by  the  most  celebrated  doctors  utterly  incurable,  yet 
perfectly  and  rapidly  cured  by  visits  to  the  tomb.  As  the 
whole  narrative  of  these  cases,  with  all  the  official  evidences, 
are  to  be  found  in  Montgeron,  I  shall  only  extend  my  notice 
by  a  few  sentences  on  the  cases  of  Marie  Carteri  and  Louise 
Coirin.  That  of  Mademoiselle  Carteri  was  a  disease  of  the 
lachrymal  glands,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  nose  were  partly 
eaten  away  by  caries,  and  pronounced  utterly  incurable  She 
was  nst  onlj  (.ored  but  the  de&tiojed  bone  replaced  and 
one  hilf  of  her  body — dead  as  it  were  in  paralysis  for  more 
than  twelyp  years — perfectlj  restored  to  vigoi  The  attLSta 
tjona  tj  these  facti  by  medical  men  and  public  officers  it 
Nanterre  her  place  of  abode  ind  m  Pans  are  perfect 
This  IS  precisely  a  simdar  ease  to  thit  (f  Mademoiselle 
Peiner    the  tiece  of  t!ie  celebrated  Pascal    as  ilrcadv  re 
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lated  ;  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  tliat  cure  was  effected 
simply  by  her  wiping  her  eyes  with  a  napkin  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  tomb,  aa  she  was  too  ill  to  he  carried  there. 
Those  who  Saugh  at  this  may  as  well  at  the  same  time  laugh 
at  St.  Paul,  who  sent  napkins  and  handkerchiefs  from  his 
own  body  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mademoiselle  Coirin  was  afflicted,  amongst  other  ailments, 
with  a  cancer  in  the  left  breast  for  twelve  years.  The  breast 
was  destroyed  by  it,  and  came  away  in  a  mass ;  the  effluvia 
from  the  cancer  was  horrible,  and  the  whole  blood  of  the 
sjstom  was  pronounced  infected  by  it.  Every  physician  pro- 
nonnced  the  ease  utterly  incurable  ;  yet  by  a  Tisit  to  the  tomb 
she  was  perfectly  cured,  and,  what  was  more  astonishing, 
the  breast  and  nipple  were  wholly  restored,  with  the  ekin 
pure  and  fresh,  and  free  from  any  trace  of  scar.  This  case 
waa  known  to  the  highest  people  in  the  realm.  When  the 
miracle  was  denied.  Mademoiselle  Coirin  went  to  Paris,  was 
examined  by  the  royal  physician,  and  made  a  formal  depo- 
sition of  her  cure  before  the  public  notary.  Mademoiselle 
Coirin  was  daughter  of  an  oflcer  of  the  royal  household, 
and  had  two  brothers  in  attendance  on  the  person  of  the 
King.  Amongst  the  clergymen  asserting  the  truth  of  the 
cure  was  Le  Pere  de  Lespin,  a  supporter  of  the  Pope's  Bull, 
the  person  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  super- 
sede the  care  of  St.  Ettiene  du  Mont  in  Paris,  who  was 
expelled  for  resisting  the  Bull.  The  testimonies  of  the  doc- 
tors are  of  the  most  decisive  kind.  M.  Gaulard,  physician 
to  the  King,  deposed  ofEcially  that  'to  restore  a  nipple 
absolutely  destroyed,  and  separated  from  the  breast,  was  an 
actual  creaHon,  because  a  nipple  is  not  merely  a  continuity 
of  the  vessels  of  the  breast,  but  a  particular  body,  which  is 
of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  organization.'  M.  Souchay,  sur- 
geon to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  not  only  pronounced  the  can- 
cer incurable,  but,  having  examined  the  breast  after  the 
cure,  went  of  himself  to  the  public  notary,  and  made  a 
forma!  deposition  '  that  the  cure  was  perfect :    that  each 
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known  ;  all  of  whose  depositions  are  officially  and  fully  given 
in  Montgeron. 

Let  lis  suppose  that  any  or  all  of  these  cases  had  been 
curable  by  ordinary  means,  notwithstanding  this  insurmount- 
able evidence  that  they  were  al!  otherwise — what  then  ?  As 
I  haye  already  said,  after  liaring  been  attempted  in  vain  by 
the  most  celebrated  medical  men,  and  then  cured  instantly 
through  prayer,  they  would  have  been  mira«les  still.  No- 
body supposes  that  the  mother  of  Peter's  wife,  who  was  ill 
of  fever,  was  incurable,  and  yet  no  one  would  venture  to 
deny  that  the  instant  cure  by  Christ  was  miraculons.  It  ia 
the  fault  of  all  these  cavillers,  that  their  arguments  are  con- 
tinually making  deep   incisions   into  the  substance  of  the 


Such  are  these  cases  which  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in 
'  The  Criterion,'  has  ventured  to  cavil  at  and  deny.  On  the 
spot,  only  five  years  afterwards,  he  went  only  amongst  the 
Jesuit  enemies  ;  closed  his  eyes  carefully  to  these  public  doc- 
uments, and  decided  accordingly.  On  such  rotten  and  fraud- 
ulent foundations  has  been  built  the  book  which  has  been 
accepted  by  our  universities  as  complete  authority  on  these 
reputed  rairat'les ;  on  such  authority  has  Paley  proceeded, 
and  thus  oar  national  clergy  have  been  regularly  educated  to 
maintain  a  congeries  of  the  most  dishonest  and  disgraceful 
statements  on  the  question  of  miracle.  Who  shall  deny  to 
what  enormous  extent  the  conduct  of  Bishop  Douglas  has 
damaged  the  national  faith  f  We  may  safely  assert,  that  if 
the  evidence  publicly  produced  on  this  subject  and  occasion 
is  not  complete,  then  evidence  is  utterly  unavailing  in  any 
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case,  and  need  never  be  referred  to.  We  can  well  see  why 
tile  Jesuits,  men  who  hesitate  at  no  fraud  to  gain  their  ends, 
seeing  their  craft  in  danger,  should  yiolently,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  evidence,  persist  in  decrying  these  miracles  ;  bat  why 
an  English  bishop,  born  and  educated  in  a  religion  which  has 
no  foundation  but  that  of  miracle,  should  in  tbe  face  of  this 
irresistible  mass  of  evidence,  join  the  Jesuits,  accept  their 
unfounded  stories,  and  retail  them  as  truth,  can  only  be  ao- 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  an  anti-miracle  and,  therefore,  anti-gospel 
theory,  and  is  determined  to  maintain  it  all  costs. 

The  cases  of  the  Convulsionaires,  as  they  are  called  —  peo- 
ple who,  in  the  progress  of  these  miracles,  fell  into  convulsions 
—  resemble  in  some  points  many  cases  amongst  the  recent 
revivals,  but  they  esceed  them  in  the  marvelions.  Mont- 
geron,  however,  gives  the  fullest  proofs  of  their  reality  ;  and 
even  Bishop  Douglas  admits  that  many  of  these  patients  were 
invulnerable  to  Sre  !  Many  of  them  were  weak  women,  who 
received  blows  on  their  chests,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground, 
which  in  any  normal  state  would  have  pounded  them  to  a 
jelly ;  yet  they  only  expressed  pleasure  in  it.  One  person, 
as  attested  by  numbers,  lay  upon  a  stout  peg  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  sharply  pointed,  and 
had  half  a  dozen  persons  standing  on  his  chest,  but  without 
the  peg  piercing  or  hurting  him.  Montgeron  says  that  Jane 
Moulu,  a  girl  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  standing  erect, 
with  her  back  against  a  wall,  received  upon  her  stomach  and 
belly  one  hundred  blows  of  a  hammer,  weighing  from  twenty- 
nine  to  thirty  pounds,  which  were  administered  by  a  very 
strong  man.  The  girl  declared  that  she  could  only  be  re- 
lieved by  very  violent  blows.  And  CarrS  de  Montgeron  him- 
self having  given  her  sixty  with  all  his  force,  the  woman 
found  them  so  inefficient,  that  she  caused  the  hammer  to  bo 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  still  stronger  man,  who  gave  her  a 
hundred  blows  more.  Ii:  order  to  test  the  force  of  the  blows, 
Montgeron  tried  them  against  a  stone  wall,    '  At  the  twenty- 
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fifth  blow,'  he  says,  'the  stone  upon  which  I  struck,  which 
had  been  shaken  by  the  preceding  efforts,  became  loose ; 
everything  that  retained  it  fell  on  the  other  side  of  the  w:ill, 
and  made  an  aperture  more  than  a  half  a  foot  in  size.' 

Upon  other  convulsion  aires  a  plank  was  laid,  and  as  many 
men  got  upon  it  as  oonld  stand,  until  the  convulsions  were 
relieved.  Montgeron  says  he  saw  a  girl  thus  pressed  under  a 
weight  enough  to  crush  an  ox.  The  author  of  the  FaenR^orfcr, 
an  enemy  of  the  convulsionists,  corroborates  this  statement. 
Dr.  Bertrand  declares  them  strange  and  inconceivable,  but 
too  well  attested  to  be  disputed,  M.  de  Montegre  declares 
the  evidence  so  compiete,  and  so  authentic,  as  to  preclude  all 
rational  doubt ;  but  the  public  acts  preserved  in  the  archives 
are  the  best  proofs.  Boyer,  a  contemporary  author,  says 
these  convulsion  aires  could  see  perfectly  with  their  eyes  ban- 
daged. (Goup  d'(Eil  surles  Convulsions:  Paris,  1733.) 
The  author  of  Lettres  sur  l'(Evvres  dee  Convulsions,  and 
many  other  witnesses,  say  the  same.  La  Taste,  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  Jansenists,  declares  that  he  had  seen  convnl- 
sionaires  who  divined  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  displayed 
a  knowledge  of  things  impenetrable  to  all  human  snbtiety. 
Dr.  Bertrand,  though  opposed  to  them,  admits  the  same.  La 
Taste,  Boyer,  and  the  author  of  the  Lettres  sur  l'(Euvres 
dea  Convulsions,  al!  attest  that  the  convulsionaires  spoke  in 
languages  that  they  had  never  learned,  sang  songs  in  lan- 
guages unknown  to  the  bystanders,  and  that  one  woman 
understood  things  addressed  to  her  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin.  They,  in  fact,  received  those  spiritual  communications 
so  frequent  amongst  mediums.  It  must  bo  understood,  how- 
ever, that  these  convulsed  people  were  thus  affected  by  evil 
or  disorderly  spirits,  and  came  to  the  tomb  of  the  Abh^  to 
obtain  relief,  which  they  did  not  obtain  except  with  great 
difhculty.  The  attempt  to  designate  the  convulsions  as  na- 
tural effects  is  futile,  for  no  natural  causes  could  enable  flesh 
and  blood  to  resist  the  ponndings  which  demolished  a  stone 
wall,  and  the  monstrous  pressure  described. 
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CHAPTER.    IX. 


'Trath   i 

baiiifiheil  it.  As  we  pass  and  repasa  bafore  that  door,  whict 
it  Dever  quits,  that  tonjestic  and  moomful  figare  fixes  for  a 
moment  our  distmcted  attention.  ...  We  have  not  bean 
ttllle  entirely  to  repadiate  the  truth;  we  still  retain  some  un- 
oonneoted  fragments  of  it ;  what  of  its  light  our  enfeebled  eye 
CHQ  bear  ;  what  of  it  is  proportioned  to  our  oondition.  The 
rest  we  reject  or  disfigure— we  retain  but  the  name  of  things 
which  we  no  longer  possess.' 

ViNBT'a  Vitul  CkTUtianiiy. 


BISHOP  DOUGLAS,  having  treated  the  practical  and 
official  statements  of  Moiitgeron  with  such  nnexampled 
untruth,  proceeds  to  the  wonderful  enres  of  Mr.  Valentine 
Greatrakes,  of  Affanc,  in  the  coaiity  of  Waterford,  Ireland. 
Mr.  Greatrakea  was  a  Protestant  gentleman,  who  had  been 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Earl  of  Orrery's  regiment  of  horse,  but 
had  retired  to  his  ancestral  estate  at  Affane,  and  was  clerk 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Cork,  registrar  for  plantations, 
and  justice  of  the  peace  In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  he  states  that,  in  the  year  1662,  he  had  an  impulse,  or 
strong  persuasion  in  his  mind,  for  which  he  could  not  account, 
that  the  gift  of  healing  the  king's  evil  was  conferred  upon 
bim  He  mentioned  it  to  his  wife,  bat  she  thought  it  a 
strange  imagination  Mrs  Greatrakes,  however,  had  acted, 
as  many  ladies  then  did,  as  eonntry  doctress  to  her  bamble 
neighbors,  and  a  tenant  of  Eobert  Boyle's  brother,  the  Earl 
II.  — 15 
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of  Burlington  and  Cork,  brought  his  son  to  her.  Mrs.  Great- 
rakes  found  him  very  mucli  afflicted  with  king's  eril  about  the 
neck  and  face,  and  told  her  husband,  who  said  she  should  now 
see  whether  it  was  a  mere  fancy  which  possessed  him.  He 
laid  his  hands  on  the  affecte'd  parts,  prayed  to  God  to  heal 
him,  in  a  few  days  found  hira  wonderfully  amended,  and  on  a 
second  application  he  was  perfectly  cnred.  He  continued 
this  practice  for  three  years,  not  meddlhijr  with  any  other 
distempers;  but  the  ague  becoming  frequent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  felt  impressed  to  cure  it,  and  succeeded,  to  his 
astonishment.  He  now  extended  his  practice  to  all  kinds  of 
complaints,  and  cured  great  numbers,  bat  not  all.  He  says 
various  persons  were  brought  to  hira  who  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  possessed  with  dumb,  deaf,  and  talking  devils, 
and  he  expelled  them,,  notwithstanding  their  violent  resist- 
ance. He  names  the  Mayor  of  Worcester,  Colonel  Birch, 
Major  Wilde,  and,  at  York  House,  London,  Sir  John  Hinton, 
Colonel  Talbot,  and  many  others,  as  witnesses  of  such  exor- 

His  fame  spread  all  over  Ireland  ;  and  in  166G  the  Earl 
of  Orrery  persuaded  him  to  come  to  England,  to  cure  Lady 
Conway  of  an  obstinate  headache.  His  plan  was  purely 
apostolic ;  he  put  his  hands  on  the  diseased  parts,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  heal  the  sufferer,  and  when  it  took  place, 
ho  gave  God  thanks  for  it  He  never  accepted  any  remu- 
neration for  his  cases.  It  was  remarkable  that  in  Lady 
Conway's  case  he  could  do  nothing ;  but  during  his  abode 
at  Kagley,  the  seat  of  Lord  Conway,  where  he  remained  a 
month,  he  laid  his  hands  upon  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
from  the  country  round,  and  performed  many  wonderful 
cures.  The  Bishop  of  Dromore  was  there  most  of  the  time, 
and  bears  testimony  to  his  marvellous  cures.  '  I  have  seen,' 
says  the  bishop,  '  pains  strangely  fly  before  his  hands,  till  he 
had  chased  them  out  of  the  body ;  dimness  cleared,  and 
deafness  cured  by  his  touch.  Twenty  persons,  at  several 
times,  in  fits  of  the  falling  sickness,  wert,  in  two  or  three 
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minutes,  brought  to  themselves,  so  as  to  teil  where  their 
pain  was,  and  theo  he  hath  pursued  it  till  he  hath  drivea  it 
out  at  some  extreme  point.  Running  sores  of  the  king's 
evil  were  dried  up,  and  kernels  were  brought  to  a  suppura- 
tion by  his  hand ;  grievons  sores,  of  many  months'  date,  ia 
a  few  days  healed,  obstructions  and  stoppings  removed, 
cancerous  knots  dissolved  in  the  breast,'  &e.  All  this  the 
bishop  thought  '  extraordinary,  but  not  miracnlous.'  What, 
indeed,  could  a  Charch  of  England  bishop  allow  himself  to 
confess  miracnlous  f  The  bishop,  had  he  witnessed  Christ's 
miracles,  would  assnredly  have  remembered  that  he  was  '  a. 
high  priest,'  and  taken  good  care  not  to  admit  that  anything 
was  a  miracle. 

At  Woroester,  Greati-akes's  success  was  equally  remark- 
able ;  and  by  command  of  Lord  Arlington,  secretary  of  state, 
he  came  up  to  court.  He  then  took  a  house  in  Lincoln 's- 
Inn-Fields,  and  for  many  months  continued  there,  perform- 
ing the  most  extraordinary  cures.  As  he  was  assailed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  all  sorts  of  calumnies,  especially  from 
the  medical  men,  he  published  an  account,  before  leaving 
London,  of  all  whom  he  had  cured,  with  the  names  and 
abodes  of  the  individuals.  Besides  this,  the  most  distin- 
guished men,  physicians  and  others,  attested,  from  personal 
knowledge,  the  reality  of  his  cures.  Amongst  these  were 
the  celebrated  philosopher  Robert  Boyle,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Holbatch,  Sir  John  Gfodolphin,  Sir  Abraham  Cullen,  Sir 
Charles  Doe,  Colonel  Weldon,  Alderman  Knight,  Flamstead 
the  astronomer.  Dr.  Cadworth,  who  attested  the  cure  of  his 
own  son,  Nathaniel  Hobart,  Master  in  Chancery,  &c. 
Amongst  physicians  bearing  unequivocal  testimony  to  these 
cures  were  Sir  William  Smith,  Dr.  Denton,  Dr.  Fairclough, 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Astel,  &e.  Amongst  divines,  besides  the 
Bishop  of  Droraore,  Dr.  Whichcote,  attesting  his  own  case  ; 
Dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester;  Dr.  Patrick, 
afterwards  bishop;  Dr.  G-eorge  Eames,  &c. 

John  Doe,  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Doe,  relates  that  ho 
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had  for  three  or  four  years  been  afSicted  by  in  obstinate 
and  violent  Leidache  whn.h  had  resisted  all  the  n  eins  pre 
fcn!  ed  by  the  phjsiciai  s  that  this  ^  is  itten  led  bi  bleed 
ingsattleKse  that  hearing  that  Mi  Greatrakes  wab  at 
the  Lord  Majors  he  went  to  him  i  d  be^gel  hiin  to  en 
deavor  to  relieve  him  that  Greatrakcs  asked  him  nl  ere  the 
pam  was  and  being  told  laid  his  hand  on  the  place  on 
which  it  immediately  fled  to  another  place  and  Greatrakes 
laying  his  hand  there  tt  two  sittii  qs  completely  chased  it 
out  of  his  body  ai  d  that  lie  continued  ever  after  quite  fiee 
from  it. 

Now,  how  did  Donglas  deal  with  these  cases  ?  Of  course, 
precisely  as  with  those  of  the  Abb^  Paris.  When  he  had 
stoutly  asserted  what  al!  the  great  medical  authorities  of 
Paris  and  France,  including  the  royal  physicians,  had  dis- 
tinctly denied,  that  those  cases  were  curable ;  when  he  had 
impudently  —  no  other  word  will  express  the  fact  — affirmed 
that  cancerous  sores,  which  had  destroyed  the  very  bones  of 
palate  and  nose  —  that  paralysis  of  limbs  which  had  defied 
all  the  power  and  science  of  medicine,  were  curable;  and 
that  an  eye  put  out  by  an  awl  could  be,  by  ordinary  means, 
restored,  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all  with  Greatrakcs's  cases. 
It  is  true  Dean  Rust  said  he  had  seen  him  immediately  cure, 
by  his  spittle  and  a  touch  of  his  hand,  cases  of  scrofula  which 
had  for  years  set  at  defiance  all  the  doctors  ;  cancerous 
swellings  in  women's  breasts ;  disperse  lumps  and  hard 
tumors  at  once  ;  heal  ulcerous  sores  of  long  standing  ;  cure 
deafness,  lameness,  dimness  of  sight;  banish  epilepsy,  and 
cause  scabs  which  covered  the  whole  body,  and  which  for 
many  years  had  been  counted  incurable,  to  peel  off  and  dis- 
appear, leaving  the  skin  sound  and  healthy.  Such  things, 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  or  in  the  primitive  Church,  or  in  the 
Roman  Church  at  any  time,  would  have  been  recogniaed  as 
the  manifestations  of  the  hand  of  God  in  answer  to  faith  and 
prayer.  Whether  they  were  miracles  or  not,  it  were  not 
worth  while  to  dispute  about  till  we  have  settled  the  precise 
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definition  and  meaning  of  a  minwjle :  but  it  is  certain  tliat 
some  of  the  arts  of  our  Saviour,  which  the  same  divines 
claim  as  miracles,  were  not  more  so  than  some  of  Greatrakes'a 
may  be  alBrmed,  without  profanity,  to  be,  for  both  were  the 
gracious  worlis  of  God,  The  case  of  Peter's  wife's  mother, 
already  noticed,  those  of  various  iame  and  leprous  persons 
cured  by  Christ,  would,  if  cured  by  Cfreatraives,  have  been 
pronounced  by  those  Church  of  England  divines  '  something 
extraordinary,  bat  no  miracle.' 

The  Mesmerists  and  Magnetista  of  to-day  think  their 
favorite  agency  the  all-sufficient  cause.  It  was,  say  they, 
a  mesmeric  power.  True,  but  who  gave  Qreatrakes  that 
power  ?  He  says  it  came  with  a  strange  impression  on  his 
mind,  all  at  once,  that  'such  a  powei  nas  conferred  on  him  ' 
Thia  power  was  manifested  precisely  as  the  power  of  Chri<Jt 
and  the  Apostles,  and  was  exercised  in  the  same  w  ij  vi  ith 
faith  and  prayer.  Prayei  was  the  cudmal  paifc  of  Great 
rakes'a  system.  '  The  form  of  wordi  which  he  used  sayo 
Dean  East,  'are  "  God  Almighty  heal  thee  for  His  mercy's 
sake  ; "  and  if  the  patients  profess  inj  benefit  he  bids  them 
give  God  the  praise,  and  that  so  far  as  I  can  jnd(,e  with  a 
Kincere  devotion.'  In  fact  Gieatiakes  Has  led  bj  spintual 
impression,  exactly  as  the  Friends  hiie  alwajs  professed  to 
be  led. 

And  now,  must  not  every  one  admit  that  these  gieit  op 
ponents  of  all  miracles  except  those  of  Chnst  and  his  tmme 
diate  disciples,  in  all  their  arguments  against  such  miiacles 
as  those  of  the  Emperor  Tespasian  of  the  Abbe  Pans 
and  of  Greatrakes,  were  using  the  two  edge  1  suord  of 
sophistry  ?  That  what  destroyed  the  authonty  of  one  must 
destroy  that  of  the  other  ?  In  fact  these  are  the  veiv  argu 
ments  used,  according  to  Ongen  by  Cel'ins  and  others 
against  Christianity.  They  iie  pietisely  the  same  argu 
ments  that  Paulus,  Strauss  and  the  Eitiomhsts  generally 
employ  against  all  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Test^ 
ment.     Nothing  can  be  pi    i  ei  than  thrt  Valentine  Gieit 
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rakes  was  a  most  powerful  spint  medium,  the  power  being 
announced  to  bim  by  a  spiritual  inspiration,  and  exercised 
by  him  in  the  real  apostolic  method,  in  prayer  and  faith  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  merciful  aid ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  all  his  patients,  had  they  had  the  requi- 
site faith,  would  have  been  healed. 

I  have  selected  Bishop  Douglas,  the  anthor  of  '  The  Cri- 
terion,' as  the  most  complete  specimen  of  this  class  of 
skeptics;  but  the  same  features  ran  through  a  numerous 
array  of  his  contemporaries,  Drs.  Dodwell,  Chaeh,  Ber- 
rington,  &e.,  Farmer,  Paley,  and  others.  As  for  Donglas, 
Farmer,  and  Middleton,  my  conviction  is  that  they  did  not 
really  believe  in  miracle  at  all,  either  those  of  the  Old  or 
the  New  Testament,  but  they  had  not  the  courage  to  own 
as  much.  If  they  did  believe  in  them,  they  must  have  been 
blind  indeed  cot  to  have  seen  that  their  arguments  went 
really  to  destroy  all  faith  in  them,  and  that  they  were 
furnishing  weapons  to  the  most  thorough-going  infidelity. 
Such  blindness  is  not  probable  in  such  shrewd  men  :  and 
Deism  had  not  then  discovered  the  new  cloak  of  Rationalism 
under  which  to  undermine  the  miraculous  of  the  Bible.  Had 
they  lived  now,  they  would  all  have  been  'Essayists  and 
Reviewers.' 

As  for  Paley,  he  was  of  the  same  cut-and-dried  school  as 
Douglas  ;  freely  admitting  miracle  under  the  covers  of  the 
Bible,  but  sheering  all  complacently  away  outside  of  it.  He 
goes  exactly  over  the  samo  ground.  'Once  believe  that 
there  is  a  God,'  he  says,  'and  miracles  are  not  incredible.' 
He  does  not  go  along  with  Bishop  Butler,  and  say  that  mir- 
acles are  but  a  higher  order  of  nature,  but  contents  himself 
with  saying,  'we  ascribe  miracles  to  the  volition  of  the  Deity.' 
He  sings  the  old  cuckoo-song  of  the  English  Church,  that 
'it  having  pleased  the  Deity  to  vonehsafe  a  miraculous 
attestation  of  Christianity,  he  left  it  to  work  its  way  pa- 
tiently on  the  basis  of  that  evidence.  That  this  was  a  sort 
of  leaven  to  leaven  universal  faith,'  &c.  ('  Evidences,'  p.  392.) 
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He  treats  the  Abbe  Paris's  cases  JQst  as  Douglas  does  ;  nay, 
worse,  for  with  a  most  despicable  ignorance  in.  a  writer  on 
'Christian  Evidentes,'  be  malies  the  monstrous  assertion 
that  'of  all  the  tbous'inds  of  sick,  infirm  and  diseased  per- 
sons who  visited  the  tomb,  there  were  only  nine  professed 
cures  bj  the  miracles  ,  and  that  in  tbc  face  of  Montgeron's 
statement,  that  abo^e  a  hundred  cases  were  carefully  re- 
corded and  attested,  and  many  hundreds  well  known,  tBongh 
not  written  down.  The  reader  is  now  id  possession  of  the 
real  facts,  and  can  propeily  estimate  Paley's  veracity  ;  bnt 
if  there  were  nine  only  reil  cuies,  they  want  accounting  for. 
He  admits  that  'there  was  something  leally  extraordinary, 
though  mixed  with  much  fiaad  '  The  reader  can  now  judge 
on  which  side  the  fraud  was  and  tbit  on  the  publicly  re- 
corded testimony  of  better  authority  than  Paley,  namely,  the 
eminent  surgeons  and  phjsicians  who  had  attended  the 
cases,  and  pronounced  them  utterly  incurable,  and  on  that 
of  the  depositions  of  numerous  witnesses  of  the  highest  rank 
and  character,  made  before  the  public  notaries.  If  there 
was  really  something  extraordinary,  that  also  wants  ac- 
counting for. 

But  poor  Paley  ran  his  head  also  against '  the  pretenders 
to  animal  magnetism,  working  upon  the  imaginations  of  their 
patients,'  &c.  Here  his  recent  annotator,  Archbishop  Whate- 
ley,  has  had  to  correct  him  :  '  At  the  time,'  he  says,  '  when 
Paley  wrote,  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  reports 
of  the  French  physicians,  to  which  he  alludes,  are  other  than 
carefully  and  candidly  made.  Time  has  since  brought  much 
truth  to  light  on  the  subject,  and  the  most  diligent  and  fair- 
minded  enquirers  have,  for  several  years,  been  convinced  that 
tbongh,  as  was  to  be  expected,  many  instances  of  imposition 
and  delusion  have  occurred,  a  real,  and  powerful,  and  ser- 
viceable agent  has  been  discovered.' 

And  so  Time  will  be  continually  'bringing  much  to  light,' 
It  has  now  brought  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  of  twenty 
Viennese  doctors  on  Odyle-Force  to  the  light ;  and  thus  wri- 
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ters  m  their  hasty  judgments  OQ  new  discoveries,  will  find 
HorL.  foi  their  commentators  at  a  lattr  day  What  books 
wiJl  have  to  lie  revised  on  SjHiitaahsm  '  WH.t  notes  of  cor- 
lection  of  learned  blnndeis  to  be  appended  to  the  precipi- 
tateh  dogmatic  philosopher, !  let  this,  will  never  teach 
learned  men  better  They  Viill  akajs  sneer  it  the  new  and 
wonderful  and  after  times  i  ill  have  to  fneei  at  theai. 

Bishop  Douglas  made  as  ludicrous  a  mistake,  in  his  obser- 
vations on  Methodism,  as  Paley  did  on  Mesmerism.  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  Church,  in  his  time,  to  pnt  down  all  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  reduce  the  spiritual  temperature  of  that 
community  to  the  freezing-point,  as  the  only  respectable 
point  '  Such  phenomena,'  says  Douglas,  speaking  of  spir- 
itual ones, 'are,  I  believe,  extremely  common  amongst  the 
fanatic  Methodists,  as  they  were  amongst  their  predecessoi-s, 
the  French  prophets.'  And  this  was  the  enthusiasm,  tJie 
fanaticism,  which  was  at  the  very  time  arousing  hundreds  of  - 
thousands  of  souls  out  of  the  gelid  death-trance  into  which 
the  anti-miracle  theology  had  thrown  the  Eiiglish  Church. 
'By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them.'  Douglas,  when  a 
chaplain  in  the  army,  was  scandalized  by  a  soldier's  wife 
being  affected  like  those  in  the  modern  revivals,  though  she 
herself  insisted  that  it  was  under  divine  impulse.  He  says, 
'The  jonrnah  and  other  works  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
furni.sh  an  inconeeis  able  number  of  supernatura!  phenomena 
most  common  amongst  their  misled  followers.'  '  But  as  the 
writings  of  these  gentlemen,'  he  oddly  enough  adds,  'are 
already  almost  as  much  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  been 
published,  and  may  be  difBcnlt  to  be  met  with,  the  reader 
will  have  full  satisfaction  by  consulting  that  excellent  trea- 
tise, "  The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  com- 
pared," in  which  the  folly  and  absurdity  are  so  clearly 
pointed  out,'  &c. 

Methodism  was  the  b&e  nvir  of  the  public  at  that  day,  as 
Spiritualism  is  at  this.  It  would  be  rather  mortifying  to  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  should  ho  take  a  peep  amongst  us  now. 
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to  find  himself  far  more  forgotten  than  Wesley  or  Whitfield 
are,  or  ever  were  likely  to  be.  It  is  this  despised  enthusiasm, 
these  contemned  phenomena,  which  have  proved  the  pre- 
serving salt  of  Methodism,  and  which  have  infused  through 
it  some  returning  life  and  spirit  into  the  Church  itself.  It 
was  Methodism  which,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  rose  up 
to  counteract  the  infidelity  of  France  on  the  other.  The 
devil  on  the  one  side,  and  God  on  the  other,  were  producing 
scenes  of  wondrous  but  very  different  excitement.  And  it  ia 
not  the  less  curious,  that  whilst  Methodism  was  awaking  the 
mass  of  the  people  from  the  deadly  apathy  of  a  mere  nominal 
Christianity,  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters  of  England  were 
every  day  narrowing  the  grounds  of  the  little  faith  that  was 
left,  by  denying  all  supernatural  life,  and  thus  paving  the 
way  for  that  callous,  sonlless,  and  rootless  philosophy  styled 
Kationalisra,  which  has  now  avowed  itself  amongst  the  State 
clergy,  and  reduced  Christ  from  an  historical  entity  to  a  mere 
'  ideal,'  or  metaphysic  abstraction. 

We  might  pursue  our  notices  of  the  modern  opinion  of 
churchmen  on  miracle  with  the  lectures  of  Bishop  Marsh  of 
Peterborough,  of  Milman's  'History  of  the  Jews,'  and  of 
Hook,  the  present  Dean  of  Chichester,  in  his  'Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.'  After  reading  Dean  Milman's 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  Moses  in  the 
wilderness  to  the  children  of  Israel,  one  really  ceases  to  won- 
der  at  the  declaration  of  the  Scotch  divine.  Dr.  Geddes,  who 
said  Moses  made  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
blew  a  trumpet  in  the  smoke,  and  that  was  the  sole  mystery 
attending  the  delivery  of  the  law.  As  for  Dr.  Hook,  he  is 
nearly  as  explicit.  He  says,  '  It  seems  to  me  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  to  expect  the  per- 
formances of  miracles  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
According  to  the  economy  of  means  which  we  see  in  all  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  miracles  would  not  be  permitted  to 
take  place  if  not  absolutely  necessary ;  and  miracles  cannot 
be  necessary  to  a  church  which  possesses  a  completed  Bible. 
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Tliey  had  only  been  employed  as  the  credentials  of  the  mos- 
sengers  of  God,  and  this  employment  is  no  longer  required, 
when,  so  far  from  expecting  any  fresh  message,  we  are  bound 
to  reject  it  if  proffered.' 

One  would  think,  from  Dr.  Hook's  assertion,  that  tliere 
were  no  longer  needed  any  'messengers  of  God,'  What, 
then,  do  the  doctor  and  all  his  fellow-clergymen  call  them- 
seives  ?  Are  no  messengers  of  God  stii!  sent  to  the  heathen? 
Are  not  the  preponderating  millions  of  the  earth  still  ignorant 
of  Christ,  or  rejecting  him  when  preached  to  them  ?  Are  not 
miracles  as  necessary  to  missionaries  now  as  they  were  in  the 
apostolic  age  ?  Dr.  Arnold  seemed  to  think  they  were.  Do 
the  preachers  of  to-day  convince  and  convert  all  the  heathen 
abroad,  and  the  gainsayers  at  home,  without  them  ?  Will 
they  ever  be  able  to  do  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  gone  back,  and  continuing  to  go 
back,  to  rationalism,  deism,  and  atheism  ?  Have  they  not 
ceased  to  believe  this  'completed  Bible,'  because  of  thisTery 
thing,  namely,  that  the  miracles  —  said  in  its  day  to  be  fre- 
quent, and  to  have  belonged  to  every  prior  age  —  no  longer 
appear  ?  And  is  not  this  a  reasonable  plea  for  disbelieving  ? 
And  can  these  lost  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
ever  be  recovered  by  mere  words  —  by  anything  short  of 
miracle  ?  Does  not  evidence,  like  everything  else,  wear  out, 
and  require  renewing  ?  Are  not  miracles  quite  as  necessary 
now,  to  restore  faith  in  the  Bible,  as  they  were  once  to  give 
it  ?  Is  not  the  doctor's  own  chnrch,  spite  of  the  boasted 
eloquence  of  himself  and  his  compeers,  rapidly  crumbling 
and  coming  to  the  ground  through  this  want  of  miraculous 
life,  which  he  and  they  so  stoutly  resist  and  disavow  ?  Is 
not  the  fail  of  his  own  beautiful  cathedral  tower,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  its  ancient  interior  supports,  typical 
of  that  which  must  happen  in  the  human  church  itself  from 
equivalent  spiritual  causes  ? 

But  here  we  are  arrived  at  the  spiritual  condition  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  especially  of  British  Protestantism,  and  must 
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take  onr  final  view  of  it.  Wliat  is  that  view  ?  It  is  one  — 
whether  in  the  Church  or  amongst  Dissenters,  for  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  has  filtrated  into  all  the  surroundiug  founda- 
tions of  Dissent  —  of  utter  abnegation  of  the  great  gifts  of 
Christ  to  his  Church,  of  spiritual,  snpHrnatural  power  ;  and 
of  a  consequent  deadness,  outward  profession,  and  incapacity 
for  restraining  infidelity,  much  less  for  annihilating  it.  And 
is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  he  so  f  Could  it  possibly  have 
been  otherwise,  when  all  the  present  generation  —  our  clergy, 
our  lawgivers,  our  statesmen,  oar  public  writers  and  teachers, 
all  who  combine  to  originate  public  opinion  —  have  been 
educated  on  the  works  of  Douglas  and  Paley  as  university 
stock-books  —  when  they  have  been  all  nurtured  and  built 
up  into  this  hard,  outward,  nnbelieving,  nnspiritual,  and 
earthly  condition  of  mind  ?  What  a  result  is  this  for  poor 
Protestantism  to  boast  of  1  To  stand  up  as  an  isolated  frag- 
ment in  solitary  opposition  to  the  whole  universe,  past  and 
present,  in  limiting  the  operations  of  God  in  his  Church.  To 
stand  amid  the  ages  as  a  thing  out  of  joint  as  an  excrescence 
on  the  goodlj  gro  rth  of  the  uorld  —  is  an  anomaly  not  in 
harmony  w  th  anj  ago  thit  has  ffoi  e  before  it  and  there 
fore  an  ab  jrtion  A  coi  dition  of !  umantty  which  has  throw  n 
itself  H  holly  on  its  intellect  ™d  its  gei  lui  ui  phi  sics  ai  d  has 
done  marvels  in  material  science  and  invention  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  inter  or  divirity 

It  IS  something  to  know  that  this  <!tate  of  things  is  the 
diiect  result  of  the  one  iided  excess  of  Protestwt  sm  the 
escesb  of  reai,tion  against  Popish  miiacle  mjn^erj  in  the 
first  instance  anl  in  the  second  as  the  equally  direct  vac 
cination  of  unbelief  from  the  viru=!  of  the  infidel  writers  of 
our  own  oonatiy  of  Piance  and  Gern^ny  It  is  pitent  to 
all  observation  thit  the  j.iogres'i  of  infidelity  in  literature 
and  the  progress  of  the  anti  miracle  feeling  in  the  churuh 
have  gone  on  jan  iossw  that  the  Engli  h  Chur  h  and 
English  Dissent  now  stai  d  rent  fiom  the  ancient  Anglican 
and  the  Piimitive  Church  in  the  faith  in  the  sipernatura! 
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and  that  it  ib  not  the  spiritualists  who  are  the  herttics  but 
the  clencil  the  scientiic  the  mitonahstic  and  semi  ma 
tenahstic  clafses  of  to  day  We  stand  and  will  ^tand  by 
the  all  ancient  faith  in  the  Divine  presence  and  in  the  ever 
active  ministry  of  Gfod  s  angels  And  this  gieat  and  stiiking 
fact  of  the  spiiitual  aposta^ij  of  Protestantism  shall  be  known 
and  insisted  upon  For  unless  this  i-ondition  of  m  i  d  be 
destroj  ed  by  a  better  tone  of  education  by  the  revival  ot  the 
tpostohc  life  amon-fst  us  the  mischief  cai  not  atop  here  bu' 
wil!  produce  \et  more  psjchical  damage  more  sonl  destioj 
mg  effects 

Let  us  then  no  longer  blink  the  great  fact  thit  the  f  lerical 
and  scientihc  mind  of  the  preset  t  day  is  in  a  debiULhed  de 
graded  mitenalizcd  and  crippled  condition  deiived  fiom 
educational  bias  and  fiom  a  recent  age  of  skeptical  philos 
ophj  in  harmony  with  no  age  from  the  foundation  of  the 
wsrld  It. IS  njt  in  hirminy  with  the  minds  of  the  gieit 
men  who  stand  ibng  the  whole  course  of  time  on  the  ^reat 
plain  of  history  on  the  topmost  heights  of  intellect  and  ge 
nius  It  IS  not  m  harmonv  with  a  single  ptge  of  Divine 
revelation  m  Old  or  !New  Testament  It  is  not  in  hiimony 
with  the  mind  of  Chnst  of  the  Apostles  of  the  lathers  of 
the  othei  existing  churches  of  an\  of  the  great  teachpis  of 
the  gentile  nitions ,  of  Confucius  Zonaster  Pythagoras, 
Plato  Cicer)  Seneca  or  Tacitns  of  Dante  oi  Tisbo  or 
Petrarch  ,  of  Luther  or  Melancthon,  of  Newton  or  Bacon, 
of  Pascal  or  Fenelon,  of  Hooker  or  Sherlock  or  Tillotson  ; 
of  Baxter  or  Doddridge;  of  nearly  ail  the  departed  heroes 
of  dissent ,  of  Fox  or  Wesley.  It  is  out  of  joint,  sick  and 
palsied  It  is  overthrown  by  the  same  pride  which  over- 
throH  Lutifer  and  the  angels ;  and  if  ever  it  is  to  recover  this 
sublime  harmony  with  all  spiritual  essences  and  all  historical 
greatness,  and  become  capable  of  taking  the  van  in  the  march 
of  true  discovery,  it  must  prostrate  its  pride  in  the  dust.  It 
must  lay  its  haughty  and  blinding  presumption  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  and  come  to  Christ  in  a  wise  humility ;  desiring 
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that  its  Spiritual,  as  well  as  its  physical,  eyes  may  be  opened, 
and  that  all  the  revelations  of  mental  philosophy  may  be  made 
forever  to  the  bubes  and  sucklings. 

But  how  shall  this  come  to  pass  iu  State  churches  ?  For 
this  is  £he  manner  in  which  State  religions  are  made.  A 
creed  is  adopted,  articles  of  faith  are  prepared  and  sworn  to, 
and  from  that  moment  the  subscriber  has  surrendered  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel,  and  become  the  slave  of  a  system. 
He  can  no  longer  go  to  the  Bible  with  nnfettered  hands  and 
faculties.  He  is  bound  by  a  creed  ;  he  is  wrapped  from  head 
to  foot  in  the  infrangible  meshes  of  articles.  '  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther,'  says  the  fiat  of  the  Church. 

Creeda  are  the  leaden  weights  dead  oorpse-men  wear 
When  they  lire  buried  from  lone  ships  at  sea. 
Freighted  wherewith  they  nBTer  rise  again! 

One  of  the  most  appalling  reflections  which  the  human 
mind  can  make,  is  the  mode  of  the  manufacture  of  national 
religions.  See,  in  England,  the  Church,  with  nearly  all  its 
livings,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  the  aristocracy. 
The  candidates  for  its  offices  go  up,  mixed  with  those  who 
are  to  become  the  distributers  of  its  honors  and  its  substan- 
tialities, to  the  national  schools,  Westminster,  Eton,  Harrow, 
Bngby,  &c.  There  they  are  prepared  with  a  pagan  founda- 
tion for  a  Christian  ministry.  Por  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
they  are  steeped  in  pagan  languages,  pagan  history,  poetry, 
and  philosophy  to  the  chi  They  are  taught  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  universities  of  the  Church  a  d  to  j  re]  are  them- 
selves for  them.  In  due  co  r  e  they  march  up  there  ;  imbibe 
implicitly  their  spirit,  their  lof,  na  the  canoni  and  their 
articles.  They  are  fashioned  and  b  It  up  to  tl  e  Church 
and  State  mould,  and  woe  to  h  m  1  o  ve  t  es  t  assume 
any  other  mould  or  tone  1  It  mitter  1  ttle  dee  1  what  is 
the  material  of  which  natio  1  rel  a  "S  are  e  e  ted :  they 
may  be  wood,  or  stone,  or  ro  they  may  be  Mahomedan, 
Parsee,  Copt,  or  Hindoo;  the  education  a  the  mo  tar,  and 
the  moment  that  is  set  and  become  hard  the  bu  Id  ng  is  un- 
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changeable.  It  may  be  destroyed,  it  can  never  be  remodelled 
without  entire  pulling  to  pieces.  Salvation  may  come  to 
individoals  through  a  Christian  independence  —  with  God 
all  things  are  possible — but  whence  shall  it  come  for  churches? 
Whence  and  how  shall  the  Church  of  England  thus  bnilt  ap 
with  the  mortar  of  such  an  education  become  enfianLhised? 
With  such  objects,  such  ineent!vo=!  'iuch  a  system  how  shall 
its  clergy  ever  become  "v  miracle  themsLlves  and  break 
through  their  baildiigsnp  into  fieedora  of  fiith  into  the 
only  gospel  of  miracle  and  truth  1  Thcie  la  a  sttnggle  njw 
going  on  in  its  interior  but  it  is  a  stiucgle  of  interests  and 
dogmas,  and  creeds,  which  are  rending  its  \itals  and  shaking 
its  very  foundations. 

Yet  let  us  not  despair  Amid  this  chao'!  this  hurricane 
of  worldly  passions,  we  listen  not  in  vain  foi  the  till  smill 
voice  of  Divine  power  Tid  resuscitation  The  lecture  of 
Bishop  Marsh  drew  from  Mr.  Penrose  a '  Treatise  on  the 
Evidence  of  Scripture  Miracles.'  In  this  essay  Mr.  Penrose 
abiy  contends  for  the  continuance  of  miracles,  and  that  even 
by  evil  spirits  ;  a  view,  he  says,  fnlly  supported  both  by  our 
Savionr  and  St.  Pank  Stories  of  the  marvellous,  he  argues, 
are  to  be  received  with  a  proper  suspicion  ;  but  this  is  not  to 
lead  us  to  reject  all  such  accounts  on  the  ground  of  improba- 
bility. Ifothing  appeared  so  strange  to  the  Jews  as  the  acts 
of  Christ ;  and  vast  numbers  of  them  never  could  believe  in 
thom.  To  induge  this  skepticism  too  far,  he  says,  is  to  fall 
into  the  pernicious  sophistry  of  Hume,  who,  he  asserts,  cer- 
tainly was  guilty  of  an  egregious  contempt  of  logic  in  af- 
'firming  that,  because  many  accounts  of  miraculous  eveots 
have  been  false,  none  can  be  true.  He  treats  the  rejection 
of  all  the  accounts  of  such  things  by  the  Fathers,  by  the 
Catholics,  and  others,  as  an  insolent  assumption  of  universal 
falsehood  against  them,  and  maintains  that  a  prudent  caution 
against  receiving  too  readily  the  narratives  of  such  things 
can  never  shut  us  out  from  the  benefit  of  whatever  evidence 
can  be  producible  on  their  behalf 
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Tbe  essay  of  Mr.  Penrose  called  fortb  a  nobie  champion 
in  the  Rev.  0.  W.  Le  Bas,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Shadwell,  a 
prebendai-y  of  Lincoln,  and  late  principal  of  Haileybury 
College.  Mr.  Le  Bas  wrote  an  elaborate  article  on  Mr,  Pen- 
rose's work,  in  the  'British  Critic,'  of  January  1831,  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged,  and  published  in  a  separate  volume 


(Mn 

n-ay,  1828).     In  this  ably  reasoned  little  book,  Mr,  Le 
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tain  class  of  diseases  —  tetanus,  Ac.  —  incident  to  the  human 
frame,  by  which  the  muscles  are  brought  into  such  a  state  of 
inflexible  stiffness  and  contraction  as  to  resist  any  violence 
that  can  be  employed  to  overcome  it.'  This  state  of  strength 
and  tone,  he  says,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  medical  men  at> 
tribute  to  some  debility  in  the  general  constitution  of  the 
patient ;  and  he  attributes  the  disease  of  obstinate  incredu- 
lity to  some  similar  unhealthy  rigidity  of  mind,  quite  incon- 
sistent with  sound  vigor.  'But  however  this  may  be,'  he 
continues,  'the  existence  of  such  instances  is  but  too  notori- 
ous. There  are  persons,  unhappily,  who  have  the  power  of 
setting  their  faces  like  a  flint  against  the  proof  of  any  propo- 
sition which  offends  their  prejudices,  or  that  stimulates  into 
active  resistance  certain  peculiar  elements  in  their  mental 
composition.  With  individuals  of  this  class,  mathematical 
demonstration  would  probably  be  unavailing.  As  Cudworth 
has  said,  it  is  credible  that  were  there  any  interest  of  life, 
any  concernment  of  appetite  or  passion,  against  the  truth 
even  of  geometrical  theorems  —  as  of  a  triangle  having  its 
three  angles  eciual  to  two  right  angles  — whereby  men's  judg- 
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menta  might  be  clouded  and  bribed,  notwithstanding  all  de- 
monstration of  them,  many  would  remain  skeptical  about 
them.'     (Cudworth's  Preface.) 

And  adds  Le  Bas,  'If  the  Pythagorean  proposition,  for 
instance  (Euclid  I.  i1),  were  to  impose  on  mathematicians 
the  Pythagorean  maxim  of  a  strict  vegetable  diet,  what 
carniverous  student  of  geometry  would  ever  get  to  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  ?  Or  if  we  could  conceive  the 
doctrine  of  Fluxions  had,  somehow  or  other,  been  combined 
with  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine,  does  any 
one  believe  that  it  could  have  gained  its  present  undisputed 
establishment  throughout  tlie  scientiSc  world  ?  Should  wo 
not,  at  this  very  day,  have  many  a  thirsty  analyst  protesting 
that  he  was  under  an  absolute  inability  to  comprehend  or 
credit  the  system  ?  '  He  thinks,  with  Mr.  Penrose  too,  that 
'  there  may  be  many  minds  too  maeh  imbruted  in  sense,  many 
too  much  vitiated  by  pleasure,  and  others  too  conceited  and 
overweening  to  be  able  to  perceive  or  adopt  any  proposition 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion.' 

Mr.  Le  Bas  quotes,  with  much  approbation,  views  in  full 
accordance  with  his  own,  from  Dr.  Goddard's  Bampton 
Lecture  :  — '  Tlie  Mental  Conditions  necessary  to  a  due  In- 
quiry into  the  Religious  Evidence  Staled  and  Exemplified  ' 
(1824) ;  and  he  then  adds :  '  If  we  are  aslied  why  we  have 
a  tendency  to  implicit  acquiescence  in  supernatural  attesta- 
tions, the  answer  is  that  we  are  so  constituted  —  that  such  is 
onr  nature  — ■  that  our  disposition  to  rest  in  sach  testimony 
is  just  as  much  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  creation  as  any 
of  the  physical  properties  of  matter,  that  it  is  an  ultimate 
quality  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal. '  He  adds  that 
'no  circttmstances  can  be  conceived  sufficient  to  annihilate  in 
us  the  tendency  to  such  reliance;'  that  'excessive  skepti- 
cism is  an  unnatural  state  of  mind,  brought  on  by  a  course 
of  pervei-se  and  injurious  discipline,  and  proved  to  be  so  by 
■   ' !  sure  to  inflict;  and  that  the  truth  is,  that 
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of  all  aberrations  of  the  understaoding,  skepticism  h  itself, 
perhaps,  the  n  orst ' 

The  reappearance  of  such  men,  and  such  Bcntiments  as 
tteae,  are  the  lights  gleaming  o\er  the  long  dirk  wintry 
waste  of  Protestantism  which  -issuiea  us  that  thcie  will  jet 
be  a  spring  and  tliat  it  is  not  far  off  It  nas  with  much 
pleasure  tbit,  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  sermun  bt,fore  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  at  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Holborn,  in  1859,  I  read  these  words:  'As  on  all  other 
occasions  when  the  Spirit  of  God  has  sought  to  manifest 
itself,  there  were  some  who  mocked,  and  said  these  men  are 
full  of  new  wine.  ...  In  the  new  dispensation,  after 
Christ  had  come  upon  earth,  there  was  to  be  a  general  and 
nnirersal  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  In  all  the  prophetie 
writings  are  allusions  to  this  general  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit.  In  the  outpouring  of  gifts  there  are  two  classes  of 
gifts,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  .  .  .  So  doubt 
there  are  great  changes  yet  to  come.  .  .  .  Whatever 
may  resalt  from  the  present  and  future  state  of  things,  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  recent  religious  revival  in 
America,  still  all  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  necessity 
of  a  farther  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God.' 

The  principles  thus  proclaimed  by  Penrose,  Le  Bas,  God- 
dard,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  carried  legitimately  out, 
embrace  the  whole  faith  of  the  Spiritualist.  That  superhu- 
man revelations  are  a  part  of  nature,  as  much  as  matter  is  a 
part  of  creation  :  that  both  good  and  evil  spirits  can  make 
Bucb ;  and  that  we  must  use  our  faculties,  or,  rather,  our 
spiritual  sense,  in  deciding  to  what  class  they  belong.  Since 
the  date  of  most  of  these  publications,  the  Cambridge  Spir- 
itual Association,  called  in  jest  the  Cambridge  Ghost  Club, 
and  including  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
that  university,  clergymen  and  professors  of  high  note,  and 
one  or  more  bishops,  has  been  established  to  enquire  into 
the  existence  of  spiritual  phenomena,  and  has  already  de- 
cided on  the  reality  of  apparitions.     The  distinguished  men 
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who  constitute  this  society  give  weight  to  their  decisions,  and 
form  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  more  recent  outbreak  of  Ger- 
man Rationalism  in  the  Chnrch.  They  are  signs  of  life  re- 
maining in  the  old  iron-bound  stump  in  the  grass. 

Still  more  encouraging  is  the  fact  that  various  clergymen 
have  earnestly  examined  the  claims  of  Spiritualism,  and  em- 
braced it  as  a  great  truth.  Amongst  these  we  may  place 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland,  f.  r.  s.,  p.  s.  A.  In  an  essay  enti- 
tled '  Science  and  Superstition,'  Dr.  Maitland,  in  a  keen  and 
scarifying  style,  ridicules  the  moral  cowardice  of  such  men 
as  Faraday  and  Sir  David  Brewster.  These  are  the  men, 
he  says,  who  tell  us  that  scientific  men  only  arc  capable  of 
observing  facts  ;  yet  when  Sir  David  Krewster  was  present 
when  a  table  rose  into  the  air,  he  said,  '  It  seemed  to  rise  ;' 
that  is,  he  did  not  know  whether  it  rose  or  not.  And  Fara- 
day, when  informed  that  his  test  for  table-turning  had  failed, 
for  tables  were  daily  rising  into  the  air,  dared  not  venture  to 
go  and  see  for  himself.  Are  these,  asks  the  doctor,  the  men 
on  whose  observations  we  are  to  depend  ?  He  teils  them 
that  Spiritualism  cannot  so  be  got  rid  of.  'A  man  cannot 
step  out  and  put  his  foot  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  a  spider.' 

In  fact,  the  present  state  of  Protestantism,  opposed,  as  it 
is,  to  the  whole  history  of  man,  and  to  the  plainest  and  most 
precious  promises  of  the  Gospel,  being  out  of  nature,  must  of 
necessity  have  an  end,  for 

What  though  tha  written  word  be  born  no  more, 
Tha  spirit  revelation  still  proceeds, 
Etolving  all  perfection. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to  protest  against  Protestantism, 
and  to  come  back  to  the  Gospel  in  its  unchpped  fulness  and 
life.     Let  us,  therefore,  pray  daily  in  this  sense  — 
Panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  hodife. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

IN   NORTH   AMEEIOA. 


For  this  is  not  a  matter  of  lo-day 

Or  yealerday,  but  hath  been  from  ail  tim. 

And  none  liath  told  us  whence  it  cornea, 


WHEN  Spiritualism  had,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  been 
exhibiting  itself  in  Germany  under  a  variety  of  pLaaea, 
and  had  enlisted  in  its  cause  sume  of  its  most  distinguished 
philosophers  and  savans,  as  I  have  narrated  in  my  second 
chapter,  it  made  a  new  and  still  more  general  appearance  ia 
the  Western  hemisphere.  It  originated  in  the  ordinary  visit 
of  what  the  Germans  fiad  denominated  a  Polter-Gfeist,  or 
tnocking-ghost ;  but  either  the  temperament  of  the  North 
American  pablic  was  more  favorable  to  its  rapid  development, 
or  the  time  had  come  in  the  general  scheme  of  Providence  for 
a  more  full  and  decided  prevalence  of  spirit  1  a  t'  f  't 
spread  with  almost  lightning   rapidity,  as    m  d  d 

startling  forms,  and  speedily  established  it    If  t       d 

signifloant  fact  in  the  convictions  of  more  th      th       m  11 
of  people  of  al!  classes,  professions,  and  p  Mj 

sketch  of  the  history  of  this  development  in  tl    TJ   t  I  St  t 
must  necessarily  be  slight ;  its  details  fill  s         1  la  g     ol 
umes,  and  may  be  sought  for  in  Capron's  h   t    y    f  th 
events,  in  '  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  A     th      W    Id 
by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen  ;  in  the  works  of  Professor 
Hare,  Judge  Edmonds,  Governor  Talraadge,  the  Kev.  Adin 
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Ballou  ;  of  J.  P.  Davis,  the  recent  report  on  American  Spir- 
itualism by  Mr.  Benjamin  Coleman,  the  English  'Spiritual 
Magazine,'  and  many  other  sources. 

The  spot  in  which  the  eventfal  origin  of  the  American 
movement  took  place  is  thus  described  iDy  Mr.  Dale  Owen,- 
who  had  visited  it :  'There  stands,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Newark,  in  the  county  of  Mayne,  and  State  of  New  York,  a 
wooden  dwelling  —  one  of  a  cluster  of  small  houses  like 
itself,  scarcely  meriting  the  title  of  a  village,  but  known  nnder 
the  name  of  Hydesville ;  being  so  called  after  Dr.  Hyde,  an 
old  settler,  whose  son  is  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  story  and  a  half  high,  fronting  south ;  the 
lower  floor  consisting,  in  1848,  of  two  moderate -si  zed  rooms 
opening  into  each  other ;  east  of  these  a  bed-room  and  a  but- 
tevy,  opening  into  the  same  room  :  together  with  a  staircase 
between  the  hed-room  and  buttery,  leading  from  the  sitting- 
room  up  to  the  half-story  above,  and  from  the  buttery  down 
to  the  cellar.' 

Such  was  the  humble  abode  where  the  great  American 
spiritual  movement  commenced.  A  Mr.  Michael  Weekman, 
it  appears,  had  occupied  the  house  about  the  year  ISil,  and 
had  been  troubled  by  certain  knockings,  for  which  he  could 
find  no  explanation.  On  the  11th  of  December  of  that  year, 
Mr.  John  D.  Fox,  of  Rochester,  a  respectable  farmer,  moved 
into  this  house,  whilst  another  in  the  country  was  building. 
His  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  sis  children ; 
but  only  the  two  youngest  were  staying  with  them  at  that 
time —  Margaret,  twelve  years  old,  and  Kate,  nine  years.  It 
appears  that  the  family  of  Mrs.  Fox  had  long  previously 
evinced  medium  power.  She  was  of  French  descent,  and 
her  husband  of  German,  the  original  name  being  Anglicized 
from  Voss  to  Fox.  Mrs,  Fox's  grandmother  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  second-sight,  and  saw  frequently  funerals,  whilst 
living  in  Long  Island,  before  they  really  took  place.  ^  Her 
sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Higgins,  had  similar  power.  When 
the  two  sisters  were  residing  in  New  Tork,  and  were  about 
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to  make  a  trip  by  water,  Elizabeth  Higgina  said  one  morn- 
ing that  they  should  not  go  by  water,  but  by  land,  for  she 
had  seen  the  whole  journey  in  a  dream,  in  which  they  liad  not 
been  able  to  obtain  lodging  io  a  certain  tavern  in  the  woods, 
the  landlady  lying  dead  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Pox  replied  that 
this  could  scarcely  be  so,  for  Mr.  Mott,  the  landlord,  lost  his 
wife  the  year  before.  But  all  fell  out  as  she  had  dreamed. 
The  landlord  had  married  again,  and  his  second  wife  lay  then 
dead,  preventing  their  entertainment.  AH  the  circumstances 
of  the  journey  were  exactly  as  dreamed. 

Thus  open  to  spiritual  impressions,  the  Foxes  entered  the 
house  at  Hydeaviile;  and  from  the  very  commencement  they 
were  disturbed  by  noises,  bnt  at  first  attributed  them  to  rats 
and  mice.  In  the  month  of  January,  1848,  however,  the 
noises  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  knockings  at  night 
in  the  bed-rooms,  sounding  sometimes  as  from  the  cellar  be- 
low, and  resembling  the  hammering  of  a  shoemaker.  These 
knocks  produced  a  tremulous  motion,  since  familiar  enough 
to  epiritnalists,  in  the  furniture,  and  even  in  the  floor.  The 
noises  increased  nightly,  and  occasionally  they  heard  foot- 
steps in  the  rooms.  The  children  felt  something  heavy,  as 
of  a  dog,  lie  on  their  feet  when  in  bed,  and  Kate  felt,  as  it 
were,  a  cold  hand  passed  over  her  face.  Sometimes  the  bed- 
clothes were  pulled  off.  Throughout  February,  and  to  the 
middle  of  March,  the  disturbances  increased.  Chairs  and  the 
dining-table  were  moved  from  their  places.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fox,  night  after  night,  lit  a  candle  and  explored  the  whole 
house  in  vain.  Raps  were  made  on  doors  as  they  stood  close 
to  them,  bat  on  suddenly  opening  them  no  one  was  visible. 
It  was  afterwards  found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weekman,  daring 
eighteen  months  that  they  occupied  the  house,  had  just  the 
same  experience  as  to  the  knockings,  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
and  the  impossibihty  to  cat*;h  any  one  at  a  door,  which  was 
suddenly  opened  by  them  in  the  very  instant  of  the  knock- 
ings upon  it.  The  Foxes  were  far  from  snperstitious  ;  and 
still  hoped  for  some  natural  explanation,  especially  as  the  an- 
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noyances  always  took  place  at  night.  But  on  March  13, 1848, 
matters  assumed  a  new  aspect.  That  day,  which  was  cold, 
stormy,  and  snowy,  they  were  visited  by  their  son  David  from 
his  farm,  about  three  miles  distant.  His  mother  related  to 
him  their  annoyances,  on  which  he  smiled,  and  said,  'Say 
not  a  word  to  any  of  the  neighbors  about  it.  When  yon  find 
it  out,  it  will  be  one  of  the  simplest  things  in  the  world.'  And 
in  this  belief  he  returned  home. 

But  the  knockings  were  unusually  loud.  The  bed  of  the 
children  had  been  moved  into  the  room  of  the  parents  to  give 
them  confidence,  and  they  were  told  to  He  still,  even  if  they 
heard  noises.  But  scarcely  had  Mrs.  Fox  lain  down,  when 
the  noises  became  violent,  and  the  children  shouted  out, 
'  Here  they  are  again  1 '  They  sat  up  in  bed,  and  Mrs.  Fox 
arose  and  called  her  husband.  He  tried  the  sashes  to  see  if 
they  were  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  as  he  did  so  the  little 
lively  Kate  observed  that  the  knockings  in  the  room  exactly 
answered  the  rattle  made  by  her  father  with  the  aasb.  Here- 
upon she  snapped  her  fingers  and  exclaimed,  '  Here,  old  Split- 
foot,  do  as  I  do  1' 

The  child  had  evidently  heard  it  suggested  that  it  was  the 
devil  who  made  the  noises ;  and,  if  so,  he  was  an  obliging 
devil,  for  he  immediately  responded  to  the  challenge.  This 
at  once  attracted  attention.  Kate  Pox  made  the  mere  mo- 
tion with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  the  raps  regularly  fol- 
lowed the  pantomime,  just  as  much  as  when  she  made  the 
sotmci.  She  found  that,  whatever  the  thing  was,  it  could  see 
as  well  as  hear.  'Only  look,  mother!'  she  said,  bringing 
together  her  thumb  and  fltiger  as  before.  The  rap  fol- 
lowed. 

'  This  at  once,'  says  Mr.  Owen,  '  arrested  the  mother's  at- 
tention. "  Count  ten,"  she  said,  addressing  the  noise.  Ten 
strokes  were  distinctly  given.  "How  old  is  my  daughter 
Margaret?"  Twelve  strokes  1  "And  Kate  f"  Nine  1  "And 
what  can  all  this  mean  ?  "  was  Mrs.  Fox's  thought.  But  the 
nest  question  which  she  put  seemed  to  refute  that  idea. 
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"How  many  children  have  I?"  she  asked  alond.  Seven 
strokes.  "A!i!"  she  thought,  "it  can  blunder  sometimes." 
And  then  aloud,  '■  Try  again  I "  Still  the  number  of  raps 
was  seven.  Of  a  sudden  a  thought  crossed  Mrs.  Foa'a  mind. 
"Are they  all  alive  ?"  she  aslied.  No  answer.  "How  many 
are  living  ? "  Six  strokes.  "  How  many  are  dead  ? "  A 
single  stroke ;  she  had  lost  one  child. 

'  She  then  asked  if  it  was  a  man  ?  No  answer.  Was  it  a 
spirit  ?  It  rapped.  She  then  asked  if  the  neighbors  might 
hear  it,  and  a  Mrs.  Redfieid  was  called  in,  who  only  laaghed 
at  the  idea  of  a  ghost ;  hut  was  soon  made  serious  by  its  cor- 
recting her,  too;  about  the  number  of  her  chiidren,  insisting 
on  her  having  one  more  tlian  she  herself  counted.  She,  too, 
had  lost  one ;  and  when  she  recollected  this,  she  burst  into 
tears.  The  spirits  always  reckon  all  the  children,  whether 
so-called  dead  or  alive,  as  still  living.  They  admit  of  no 
such  thing  as  death.' 

Mr.  Owen,  in  relating  these  facts,  whilst  he  gives  jnst  credit 
to  Kate  Fox  for  observing  the  intelligence  of  the  rapping 
cause,  does  not  forget  that  such  a  fa«t  has  frequently  been 
observed  before,  but  had  never  been  followed  out.  It  is  to 
Mrs.  Fox,  rather  than  to  her  daughter,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  following  it  out.  Mr.  Owen  refers  to  the  answers  by 
knocks  elicited  by  Mr.  Mompesson  in  1661,  and  by  GHanvil 
and  the  Wesley  family.  But  there  had  been  snch  evidence 
of  spiritual  intelligence  much  earlier  than  that.  At  Rush- 
ton-hall,  near  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire  (as  noticed  iu 
'Notes  and  Queries,'  vol.  viii.  p.  512),  this  occurred  to  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham,  as  appears  by  one  of  his  letters.  Whilst 
his  servant  Fulcis  was  reading  to  him  in  the  '  Christian  Res- 
olution,' after  supper,  in  the  year  1584,  on  beginning  to  read 
the  treatise  of  'Proof  that  there  is  a  God,'  there  were  three 
loud  knocks  as  if  it  had  been  with  an  iron  hammer,  to  the 
great  amazement  of  Sir  Thomas  and  of  his  two  servants 
present.  In  the  famous  case  of  Mr.  Mompesson's  haunted 
house  at  Tedwortb,  in  1661,  as  fully  detailed  by  Glanvil,  it 
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was  soon  observed  that,  on  beating  or  calling  for  any  tone, 
would  be  exactly  answered  by  drumming.  When  asked  by 
a  gentleman  present  to  give  three  knocks,  if  the  drummer  had 
set  it  on,  it  gave  the  three  knocks,  and  no  more.  Other  ques- 
tions were  put,  and  answered  by  knocks  exactly ;  and  that  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain,  of  Oxford,  and 
many  others.  Glanvil  himself  says  that,  being  told  it  would 
imitate  noises,  he  scratched  on  the  sheet  of  the  bed,  five,  then 
seven,  then  ten  times,  and  it  returned  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  scratches  each  time.  Melancthon  relates,  that  at  Op- 
penheim,  in  Germany,  in  1620,  the  same  experiment  of  rap- 
ping and  having  the  raps  exactly  answered  by  the  spirit  which 
hanntcd  a  house,  was  successfully  tried.  Dr.  Henry  More 
relates,  that  at  the  honse  of  Sir  William  York,  at  Lcasing- 
ham,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1169,  a  spirit  imitated  all  the  sounds 
made  by  the  servants  and  workmen.  In  the  famous  Wesley 
ease,  the  haunting  of  the  house  of  John  Wesley's  father,  the 
Parsonage  at  Bpworth,  Lincolnshire,  in  1716,  and  for  two 
months  afterwards,  the  spirit  used  to  imitate  Mr.  Wesley's 
knock  at  the  gate.  It  responded  to  the  Amen  at  prayers. 
Emily,  one  of  the  daughters,  knocked,  and  it  answered  her. 
Mr.  Wesley  knocked  a  stick  on  the  joists  of  the  kitchen,  and 
it  knocked  again,  in  number  of  strokes  and  in  loudness  ex- 
actly replying.  When  Mrs,  Wesley  stamped,  it  knocked  in 
reply. 

Now  it  is  wonderful,  after  these  and  many  other  such  in- 
stances, that  the  knockings  were  not  improved  into  dialogue 
by  question  and  answer.  The  gentleman  at  Tedworth,  who 
put  a  direct  question  regarding  the  drummer,  and  was  di- 
rectly answered  by  afdrmative  knocks,  was  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  discovery,  had  he  pursued  his  enquiries.  But  the 
following  out  was  left  to  American  acuteness.  What  is 
still  more  wonderful  is  that  the  discovery  of  discoursing 
with  spirits  by  means  of  the  alphabet  should  also  Lave  heeu 
left  to  this  time.  By  asking  questions  of  the  ghost,  it  was 
y  ascei-tained  by  responsive  knocks  that  it  affirmed 
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itself  a  spirit,  and  that  of  a  man  murdered  in  that  honse  four 
or  five  year?  ago.  Then  a  neighbor  of  the  name  of  Duesler 
asked  it  to  rap  out  its  name  on  the  repeating  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  this  was  accomplished  Here  the  way  to  full  dia- 
logne  was  staring  the  people  in  the  face  ;  yet  we  are  told  that 
it  was  only  on  the  snggestion  of  Isaac  Port,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  fonr  mouths  afterwards,  and  at  Roch- 
ester, that  the  alphabet  was  tried  for  full  and  regular  com- 
munication. And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  use  of  the 
alphabet  had  been  well  known  for  his  purpose  1,484  years 
before,  namely,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  a.  d.  364. 
Nay,  it  wonld  seem  to  have  been  known  far  earlier;  for  the 
spirit- pendulum,  consisting  of  a  ring  at  the  end  of  a  thread, 
according  to  Professor  Kieser,  was  used  in  the  ancient  ser- 
vice of  Hjdromantia,  Peucer  says  Numa  Pompilius  thus 
nsed  it  in  augury.  The  ring  in  this  use  is  suspended  over  a 
bowl  of  water  so  as  not  to  touch  it,  and  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  certain  charm  the  string  dashes  about  and  strikes 
at  a  circle  of  letters  on  the  rim  of  the  bowl,  thus  spelling 
out  the  answer.  Casaubon  says  the  pendulum  is  of  no  use 
without  the  charm,  that  is,  the  invocation  of  the  spirits. 
There  have  been  many  instances  of  the  successful  use  of  the 
spirit-pendulum  in  modern  times.  See  the  'Spiritual  Maga- 
zine,' vol.  ii.  p.  249,  for  the  experience  of  Dr.  Eyraard,  of 
Lanchatre,  in  France,  who  pronounces  it  'moved  by  an  un- 
seen and  intelligent  agent.'  See  also  a  similar  experience 
by  Mr.  Welton,  in  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Welton,  in 
the  'Spiritual  Magazine,' i.  142.  Thus,  however,  at  Roch- 
ester, in  North  America,  was  rediscovered  the  employment 
of  the  alphabet  in  conversing  with  spirits,  upwards  of  2,500 
years  after  its  familiar  use  by  Numa  Pompilius,  and  nearly 
1,600  after  its  notorions  nse  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Talens.  And  such  is  the  profound  ignorance  of  history 
iu  our  days  that  oar  bierari/ men  call  this  ancient  knowledge 

Tlie  neighbors  being  called  in  by  the  Foxes  on  this  mem- 
II.  — 11 
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orable  night  of  the  31st  of  March,  1848,  grew  to  a  crowd  of 
seventj  or  eighty  persons.  Numbers  of  qaestions  were  put 
to  the  spirit,  which  replied,  by  kncc-ks,  that  it  was  that  of  a 
travelling  tradesman  who  had  been  murdered  bj  the  then 
tenant,  John  0.  Bell,  a  blacksmith,  for  his  property.  That 
his  name  was  CharJes  B.  Rosmer,  and  that  his  body  had 
been  bnried  in  the  cellar  by  Bell.  The  servant-girl  living 
with  the  Bells  at  that  time,  Luoretia  Pnlver,  gave  evidence 
that  she  had  been  snddenly  sent  away  at  the  time  the  pedlar 
was  there,  and  sent  for  back  afterwards ;  had  found  the  cel- 
lar floor  had  been  dug  up,  and  that  Bel!  afterwards  repaired 
the  floor  in  the  night-time.  The  pedlar  had  never  been 
seen  afterwards ;  and  on  the  floor  being  dag  np,  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  live  feet,  the  remains  of  a  human  body 
were  fonnd. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  publication  of  these  events 
was  immense.  The  Pox  family  became  the  centre  of  endless 
enquiries.  Margaret,  the  elder  of  the  two  young  girls,  going 
on  a  visit  to  her  married  sister,  Mrs.  Fish,  at  Rochester,  the 
sounds  went  with  her,  as  if  they  '  had  been  packed  amongst 
her  clothes.'  Public  meetings  were  called,  and  committees 
were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  phenomena.  There  were 
soon  plenty  of  assertions  that  the  litUe  girls,  the  Foxes,  were 
impostors,  and  produced  the  sounds  by  their  knees  and  toe 
joints ;  even  one  of  their  relations,  a  Mrs.  Culver,  declared 
that  Kate  Fox  had  taught  her  how  it  was  done.  But  Mrs. 
Culver's  statements  would  not  stand  the  test  of  close  enquiry. 
The  little  girls  were  submitted  to  a  committee  of  ladies,  who 
had  them  stripped,  laid  on  pillows,  and  watched  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  not  possibly  make  any  sounds  with 
knees  or  toes  without  discovery;  still  the  sonnds  went  on, 
on  walls,  doors,  tables,  ceilings,  and  not  only  where  the 
Misses  Fox  were,  but  in  scores  of  other  places.  The  spii-its, 
having  found  a  mode  of  making  themselves  heard  and  un- 
derstood, seemed  determined  to  be  heard  to  some  purpose. 
They  made  their  fcnockiugs  in  the  house  of  a  Mr,  Grainger, 
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a  wealthy  citizen  of  Rochester,  where  no  Misses  Fox  were. 
They  appeared  in  that  of  a  Doctor  Phelps,  at  Stratford, 
Connecticut,  a  man  of  the  highest  character  for  intelligence 
and  worth ;  they  frequently  cut  to  pieces  the  clothea  of  one 
of  his  boys;  they  threw  down  glasses,  porcelain,  snuffers, 
candlesticks,  or  dashed  them  against  the  windows.  He 
threw  open  his  house  to  the  observation  and  enquiry  of  all 
dsitors,  but  no  one  could  account  for  what  was  thus  de- 
strnctively  going  on.  He  says,  '  I  have  seen  things  in  motion 
above  a  thousand  times,  and  in  most  cases  where  no  visible 
power  existed  by  which  the  motion  could  be  produced. 
There  have  been  broken  from  my  windows  seventy-one  panes 
of  glass,  mor«  than  thirty  of  which  I  have  seen  broke  before 
my  own  eyes. ' 

But  everywhere  the  manifestations  were  not  so  mischievous. 
They  assumed  the  forms  of  rapping,  but  of  rapping  under 
great  variety  of  phases.  On  the  outside  and  inside  of  a  door 
at  the  same  time,  or  simultaneously  at  opposite  doors,  on  the 
floor,  on  the  walls,  ceilings,  on  tables,  chairs,  in  the  inside 
of  cupboards  and  drawers,  on  the  back  of  the  red-hot  fire- 
grate, on  the  pages  of  books  that  people  were  reading,  on 
the  persons  of  the  people  themselvcB.  Individuals  were 
speedily  discovered  to  be  mediums,  or  persons  through  whose 
atmosphere  the  spirits  were  enabled  to  show  their  power. 
Where  these  persons  were  present,  tables  and  chairs  and 
other  fnrnitnre  would  be  moved  about,  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  in  some  eases  so  powerfully,  that  six  full-grown 
men  have  been  known  to  be  carried  about  a  room  on  a  table, 
the  feet  of  which  did  not  touch  the  floor,  and  which  no  other 
person  touched.  Handbells  rose  up,  liew  about  rooms,  and 
rung,  as  it  appeared,  of  themselves.  People  became  media 
of  all  kinds  :  musical,  writing,  drawing,  healing  media.  That 
is,  persons  who  knew  no  music  had  an  involuntary  power  of 
playing  excellent  music  on  a  piano-forte  ;  other  pianos  played 
of  themselves.  People  nuaequainted  with  drawing  drew 
Striking  sketches  by  merely  laying  their  hands  on  paper. 
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Others  wrote  messages  from  the  spirits,  coraraunicating  in- 
telligence of  deceased  friends,  which  filled  their  friends  witii 
astonisbment.  Circles  were  everywhere  found  to  reeeire 
their  manifestations;  and,  so  early  as  1852,  Philadelphia 
aione  reckoned  300  circles,  and  in  1853  there  were  30,000 
media  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  went  on  without  op- 
position.    On  the  contrary,  all  the  old  Protestant  leaven 


nary  demonstration, 
all  in  agi  ta- 
re, humbug, 


s  dreadfully  violated  by  this  extraordin 
The  press,  the  puipit,  the  scientific  chair, 
tion  against  it.  It  was  denounced  as  i 
blind  imbecility,  vilest  superstition  ;  and  by  the  religious,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  downright  deraonry  and  sorcery.  No 
matter,  its  wonderful  facts  were  open  to  every  one  who  chose 
to  see  them  ;  and  people  believed  their  own  senses,  rather 
than  the  wild  satires  of  learned  folly.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Hay- 
den,  writing  in  1855,  said,  '  Eight  short  years  ago,  not  a  sin- 
gle individual  in  the  United  States  was  known  as  a  spiritual- 
ist; at  this  date  3,500,000,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  profess 
to  have  arrived  at  their  eonvietions  of  spiritual  commonica- 
tion,  from  personal  experience.  The  average  rate  of  in- 
crease has  been  300,000  per  annum.'  In  two  more  years,  we 
find  it  stated  in  the  '  Spirit  Journals  '  of  America,  that  the 
number  of  convert  spiritualists  were  upwards  of  three  rail- 
lions,  a  number  eqnal  to  the  nnited  members  of  all  the  thirty 
thousand  Araerican  churches ;  far  outstripping  the  conquests 
of  Lutheranism  or  Methodism  in  their  Augustan  periods. 
Amongst  these  were  statesmen,  members  of  Congress,  foreign 
ambassadors,  judges  of  the  high  t      1    g  m  n   n  great 

numbers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  p    f  Am        t  them 

were  Judge  Edmonds  ;  Dr.  Ha  th  e;  tit  an  ;'  a 
Protestant  bishop ;  Frofesso  Bu  h  and  Maj  f  New 
York ;  and  Channing,  of  Bost 

A  new  class  of  teachers  h  d  p  n  up  an  n  t  them, 
namely,  trance- speakers,  who  p  f  It  p  k  f  direct 
inspiration ;   and  eminent  among  t  th  M       Cora 
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Hatch,  Mrs.  Henderson,  and  Miss  Emma  Kardinge,  an 
EnglUb woman.  Their  discourses  were  represented  as  in  the 
highest  stylo  of  eloquence;  that  thej  had  many  thous- 
and hearers  on  Sundays,  and  that  hundreds  went  away 
without  being  able  to  get  entrance,  though  the  largest 
halls  in  the  largest  cities  were  engaged  for  this  new  class  of 
preachers.  The  literature  was  already  become  voluminous, 
Mr.  Partridge,  of  New  York,  having  alone  published  nearly 
a  hundred  volumes.  There  were  twenty  papers  and  periodi- 
cals devoted  to  the  cause. 

In  proportion  to  the  spread  and  success  of  spiritualism 
were  the  endeavors  of  the  stereotyped  class  of  minds  to 
explain  it  away.  With  the  stereotyped  religionist  it  was 
simply  profane  delusion,  or  diabolic  agency,  for  some  got  so 
far ;  with  the  general  run  of  people  it  was  '  all  folly  and 
nonsense,'  infatuation,  and  an  epidemic.  With  the  stereo- 
typed literary  man  it  was  imagination  ;  for  it  is  wonderful 
what  can  be  ascribed  to  imagination  when  needful.  With 
the  scientific  it  was  either  sheer  imposture  or  merely  sub- 
jective impression.  A  Dr.  Rogers  lit  opon  a  theory  which, 
for  a  time,  was  deemed  utterly  crushing.  Baron  Reichen' 
bach  had  brought  to  the  aid  of  physiologists  his  odyle  force, 
a  mere  modification  of  magnetism  or  electricity,  or  both, 
according  to  his  own  assertion,  but  eshibiting  peculiar 
powers.  As  he  attributed  to  it  a  great  deal  of  the  action 
of  the  brain,  Dr.  Rogers  at  once  invested  it  with  the  power 
of  originating  a  spurious  son  of  thinking,  independent  of  the 
mind  of  the  individual.  This  he  termed  reflex  cerebral 
action.  Now,  he  supposed  that  the  odyle  had  the  power  of 
laying  the  mind  to  rest,  of  placing  it  in  a  sort  of  dormant 
state,  and  then  of  throwing  certain  '  mundane  influences  '  on 
tho  brain,  which  were  reflected,  as  from  a  mirror,  back  again, 
and  came  out  through  the  organs  of  speech,  through  the  hand 
in  writing  or  drawing,  as  a  kind  of  imagery  or  ghosts  of 
thonght  —  mere  reflections,  however,  of  these  'mundane  in- 
fluences.' By  a  stretch  of  imagination,  he  conceived  the 
17* 
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brain  of  one  man  in  this  condition  to  come  into  rapport  with 
the  brain  of  another,  and  the  two  to  receive  jointly  and  re- 
flect back,  through  the  org^ans  of  the  two,  these  '  mundane 
influences  '  as  i  steressLope  unites  two  fe  pa  rate  piet  ores  into 
one  The  explinitoiy  theory  was  far  more  eomplet  and 
nna«countible  thin  the  simple  conception  of  a  spirit  impress- 
ing and  speaking  through  a  mind  m  full  consciousueis 
Theie  also  nant«d  philosophic  truth  at  the  bittom  of  the 
theory ,  for  though  it  i3  trne  that  the  mind  can  and  does 
cairy  on  a  sort  of  second  mfeiior  or  habitual  consciou';nes?, 
so  that  e\tenor  observation  talking  acting  do  at  the  same 
time  go  on  in  walking  cr  ev£n  speaking  while  thinking  in- 
tensely on  some  tapic  This  consciousness  is  an  act  cf  the 
mind  and  not  merely  of  the  brain  The  brain  as  simply 
matter  can  have  no  action  except  what  it  reueivea  fiom 
mind  either  ttiit  of  the  indiTidual  himself  or  ot  another 
mind  embodied  or  disembodied  acting  upan  it  That  mun- 
dane influences '  ir  strange,  wandering  floitmg  ideis  should 
come  into  contact  with  i  person's  br«Hn  willy  nilly  and  there 
shape  themselvLS  ints  older  and  intelhgible  ideas  and  pro 
cesaes  of  ratiocination  and  statement  of  faLta  known  to  no 
one  present  ssmetimes  occnning  at  the  moment  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  globe  sometimes  not  to  take  place  for 
year'!  was  a  theory  more  wcnderful  and  mci  edible  beside? 
being  contriry  to  ail  our  consciousness  and  experience  than 
a  hundred  such  theories  as  that  of  simple  spirit  impression 
It  wanted  moreover  to  account  for  this  great  and  peisistent 
fact  that  none  of  these  reflected  mundane  influences  '  these 
CO  operating  actions  of  mutually  biologized  brains  these 
wandering  manes  or  hobgoblins  of  unappropnated  thought 
matter  in  the  air,  ever  shaped  themselves  into  the  declara- 
tion that  they  were  odjle  od  or  anj  other  oddity  ,  but  m  all 
cases  and  places  at  a!!  times  and  nndcr  afl  circumstances,  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  and  millions  of  instances, 
that  they  were  spirits,  and  nothing  else  The  unifjrmity, 
ever  recurring,  ever  existing,  of  these  impressions  and  facts. 
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was,  by  all  the  rales  of  logic  and  philosophy,  a  triumphant, 
incontestable  proof  of  their  truth. 

A  Professor  Mahan  followed  Dr.  Eogers  in  this  endeavor 
to  turn  the  humati  brain  into  a  monster  Frankenstein,  self- 
acting,  rothleas,  a  shadow  dealing  only  in  shadows ;  ghostly, 
yet  without  any  ghost.  Amongst  the  learned  and  scientific 
men  who  rose  pre-eminently  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
caste,  and  dared  to  look  the  phenomena  in  the  face,  and  ap- 
plied to  them  the  tme  tests  of  evidence,  were  Professor  Hare 
and  Judge  Edmonds. 

Dr.  Hare  was  the  most  famous  practical  chemist  and  elec- 
trician of  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1781,  and  died  there  May  18,  1858,  of  course  aged  77.  At 
the  eariy  age  of  twenty  he  was  a  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Chemical  Society,  and  there  made  his  first  and  most 
important  discovery,  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Drummond  Light.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus,  he  was  the  first  able  to  render  lime, 
magnesia,  iridium,  and  platinum  fusible  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  and  perhaps  the  first  to  procure  calcium  in  a  pure 
metallic  staie,  and  strontium  without  alloy  of  mercury.  He 
first  announced  that  steam  is  notcondensible  when  combined 
with  equal  parts  of  the  vapor  of  carbon.  He  invented  the 
valve-cock  or  gallows  screw,  by  means  of  which  perfectly  air- 
tight communication  is  made  between  cavities  in  separate 
pieces  of  apparatus.  He  made  improvements  in  the  voltaic 
pile,  whicii  enabled  the  American  chemists  to  apply  with  suc- 
cess the  intense  powers  of  extended  voltaic  couples  long  in 
advance  of  the  general  use  of  similar  combinations  in  Europe. 
In  1816  he  invented  the  calorimeter,  a  form  of  battery  by 
which  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  produced  with  little  inten- 
sity. The  perfection  of  these  forms  of  apparatus  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Faraday  in  1838,  who  adopted  them  in  pre- 
ference to  any  he  could  devise  (Experimental  Researches, 
1124,  1132.)  It  was  with  these  batteries  that  the  first  appli- 
cation of  voltaic  electricity  to  blasting  under  water  was  made. 
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This  was  in  1831,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  Hare. 
In  1818  Dr.  Hare  had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  tiie  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
ami  he  occupied  this  post  till  184T  with  diatingniahed  ability, 
that  is,  for  twenty-nine  years,  when  he  resigned.  The  'Ameri- 
can Cycloptedia'  describes  him  as  'a  frequent  speaker  at 
public  meetings;  and  in  conversation,  especially  when  it 
assnmed  an  argumentative  character,  he  discoorsed  with  great 
ability.  His  external  features  were  in  harmony  with  the 
strength  and  niassiveness  of  his  intellect.  His  frame  was 
powerful  and  remarkable  for  its  muscular  development,  and 
his  breast  was  large  and  finely  formed.'  Judge  Edmonds, 
who  knew  him,  says  :  —  '  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and  all 
who  knew  him  loved  hira  for  his  purity,  simplicity,  and  can- 
dor.' He  adds  that  his  conrage  arose  from  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  trnth. 

Sueli  was  the  man  who,  when  spiritnaHsm  forced  itself  on 
his  attention,  received  it,  as  other  scientific  men,  as  a  mere 
delusion  of  the  senses.  He  read  Faraday's  explanation,  and 
thought  it  was  convincing.  A  Mr.  Holeomb,  of  Southwick, 
Massachusetts,  had  repeated  the  experiments  af  Faraday, 
and  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  they  evidently  failed  ;  that  he 
had  himself  seen  musical  instruments  played  upon  without 
any  hands  touching  them,  and  heavy  articles  moved  without 
any  visible  cause.  Dr,  Hare  replied  that  he  stil!  concurred 
with  Faraday ;  but,  unlike  Faraday,  when  he  was  informed 
of  such  facts,  he  determined  to  test  these  too.  He  therefore 
introduced  himself  to  a  lady,  a  celebrated  medium,  and 
watched  carefully  the  phenomena.  When  he  saw  tables  and 
other  articles  moved,  and  intelligible  communications  given 
through  raps,  he  set  to  work  and  invented  machinery,  to  cut 
off  alt  direct  eomraunication  between  the  medium  and  the 
results.  He  continned  the  experiments  for  two  years  with 
indefatigable  industry,  ingenuity,  and  care.  The  details  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  his  work  on  spiritualism  :  '  Experimen- 
tal Investigation  of  Spiritual  Manifestations.'    The  result 
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was  an  overwhelming  mass  of  facts,  utterly  demolishing  the 
Faraday  theory.  The  demonstratioos  were  mathematically 
correct  and  precise  ;  first,  of  a  power  beyond  that  of  Imman, 
or  of  any  known  mundane  agency;  second,  of  intelligence  not 
derived  from  minds  in  the  body.  Here,  Ihen,  was  one  great 
step  gained ;  the  phenomena  were  real,  and  not  reconcilable 
to  any  physical  theory.  The  next  question  to  satisfy  htm- 
•self  upon  was,  whetiier  they  proceeded  from  distinct  disembod- 
ied spirits.  To  decide  this  point.  Dr.  Hare  adopted  this  pku. 
He  had  gradually  become  himself  developed  as  a  medinm  ■ 
and,  sitting  down  at  his  own  table,  he  frequently  received 
communications  professedly  from  his  father  and  a  deceased 
sister.  One  day,  on  the  spirit  calling  herself  his  sister  pre- 
senting herself  at  his  table,  as  manifested  through  rapa,  he 
told  her  he  wished  her  to  do  him  a  little  service.  She  re- 
plied that  she  would,  if  it  were  in  her  power.  He  was  then 
on  a  visit  to  Cape  May,  abont  a  hundred  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  he  requested  her  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and 
desire  Mrs.  Qourlay,  the  medium,  to  get  Dr.  Gourlay,  her 
husband,  to  call  at  a  certain  bank  and  ask  the  note-clerk  a 
question  as  to  the  passing  through  of  a  bill,  and  bring  him 
the  answer  by  half-past  three.  The  spirit  promised,  and 
was  absent  for  half-an-hour ;  but  had  then  returned  with  the 
answer.  Dr.  Have  made  no  other  communication  to  Mrs. 
Gourlay  on  the  subject;  but  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia, 
in  about  a  fortnight,  he  enquired  of  Mrs.  Gourlay  if  she  had 
received  any  message  from  him  during  his  absence.  She 
said  yes,  and  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances.  She 
was  receiving  a  communication  from  her  spirit-mother,  when 
the  communication  suddenly  stopped,  and  his  spirit-messenger 
gave  her  the  commission.  It  was  attended  to  by  Dr.  Gour- 
lay, and  the  answer  returned  to  him  by  the  spirit.  Dr.  Hare 
then  went  to  the  bank,  and  ascertained  from  the  note-clerk 
that  Dr.  Gourlay  called  on  the  day  named,  asked  a  question, 
and  received  the  answer,  which  had  been  returned  to  Dr. 
Hare  by  the  spirit-messenger.     Dr.  Hare  was  thus  assured 
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that  he  had  had  an  actual  spirit- messenger,  and  was  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Bnt  other  doubts  Iiad  to  he  destroyed  in  him  Lj-  spiritual- 
ism. He  had  all  his  life  been  a  determined-  infidel,  disbe- 
lieving in  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  rerela- 
tion.  He  had  told  Judge  Edmonds  that  he  had  collated 
and  published  offensive  passages  from  the  Bible  to  impeach 
the  validity  of  the  so-called  revelation  ;  that  he  would  put- 
down  spiritualism  also,  which  claimed  to  he  a  revelation. 
Having  convinced  himself,  however,  of  his  first  error  as  to 
spirit,  his  farther  enquiries  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  revelation  ;  and  a  little  time  before  his  death  he 
called  on  the  Judge,  and  said  his  sister,  who  had  been  dead 
many  years,  had  come  to  him,  and  so  thoroughly  identified 
herself  to  him,  as  to  convince  him  it  was  she,  and  that  she 
stU!  lived.  He  had  reasoned  thus  :  '  If  she  lives,  T  shall  live 
also,  and  there  is  an  immortality ;  if  an  immortality,  there 
must  be  —  there  is  a  G-od.  But,'  said  he,  'Judge,  I  do  not 
stop. there,  I  believe  in  revelation,  and  in  a  revelation 
through  Jesus  of  Kazareth.  I  am  a  Christian.'  A  grand 
answer  to  the  cui  bono. 

In  speaking  of  the  eoDversion  of  Professor  Hare  to  Chris- 
tianity, Judge  Edmonds  says,  'In  the  introduction  to  my 
second  volume  of  "  Spiiitnahsm,"  I  published  some  twenty 
letters  from  different  persons  showing  that  the  writers  of 
these  letters  were  bot  a  few  of  the  long  hst  of  such  conver- 
sions.' Professor  Hare  himself,  in  his  n  orlt,  says  thit  flve- 
and-twenty  thousand  persona  had  been  converted  from  athe- 
ism and  deism  to  Christianity,  in  the  United  States  alone,  ia 
his  time.  Dr.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  goes  farther  in  the  '  Ban- 
ner of  Light,'  and  says,  '  Millions  in  our  country  have,  like 
myself,  become  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  who 
were  skeptical  before  the  interposition  of  spirit-communion.' 
What  so-called  Christian  Chnrch  of  to-day  can  produce  such 
testimony  to  its  spiritual  life  ? 

As  Professor  Hare  determined  to  explode  the  impositions 
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of  spiritualism  by  soientiflc  enqniry,  so  did  Judge  Edmonds 
by  the  acumen  of  legal  sagacity.  We  have  tliis  on  his  own 
evidence  :  'I  went  into  the  investigation,  originally  thinlting 
it  a  deception,  and  intending  to  make  public  my  exposure  of 
it  Having,  from  my  researches,  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, T  feel  that  the  obligation  to  make  known  the  result 
is  just  as  strong  ;  therefore  it  is,  mainly,  that  I  give  the  result 
to  the  world.  I  say  mainly,  because  there  is  another,  con- 
sideration which  influences  me,  arid  that  is  the  desire  to  ex- 
tend to  others  a  knowledge  which  I  am  conscious  cannot  but 
make  them  happier  and  better.'  The  Judge  was  born  in 
Hudson,  IT.  S.,  in  1190.  He  received  a  classical  education, 
and  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  entered  the  office  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Ex-Presi- 
dent, in  1819,  and  in  1820  commenced  practice  in  his  native 
town.  He  edited  a  newspaper  some  time,  and  became  an 
officer  in  the  militia.  By  successive  degrees  lie  became  a 
senator  of  Columbia,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  a  commissioner  to  the  Indian  tribes,  in- 
spector of  the  prison  at  Sing-Siug,  Circuit  Judge,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Ac. 
On  avowing  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  spiritualism,  he 
was  assailed  by  such  vituperation  and  slander  that  he  re- 
signed his  judgeship,  and  before  returning  to  his  pi-actice  at 
the  bar,  which  the  custom  of  his  country  allowed,  he  made  a 
tour  of  two  months,  boldly  to  lecture  on  and  spread  his  new 
faith.  He  went  from  Boston  in  the  east  to  Mississippi  in  the 
west,  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  River,  and  as  far  north  as 
Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan.  He  says  that  in  this  tour  he 
found  spiritualism  so  generally  diffused,  and  every  spiiitualist, 
whatever  his  previous  opinion  on  the  subject,  so  invariably 
an  anti-slavery  man,  that  he  declared  on  his  return  that  spir- 
itualism would  prove  the  death-blow  of  slavery.  That  it 
nearly  decided  the  Presidential  election  in  1856,  and  decided 
it  altogether  in  1860.  If  this  be  correct,  spiritualism  origi- 
nated the  present  terrible  conaiet  in  the  United  States,  to 
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end  in  God's  purposes,  no  doubt ;  but  what,  who  shall  yet 
say? 

At  the  bar  Judge  Edmonds,  notwithstanding  his  spiritnal- 
!  to  a  first-rate  practice ;  and  some  time  ago 
i  by  men  of  all  parties  to  the  office  of  Recorder  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  most  important  and  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  gift  of  the  people.  This  office  he  respectfully 
declined.  We  may  complete  the  sketch  of  the  worthy  judge 
by  the  testimony  of  a  very  competent  witness,  the  Hon.  N". 
P.  Tallmadge,  late  U.  S.  Senator,  and  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin ; — '  I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  finished  classical  education,  a 
profound  lawyer,  astute  in  his  investigations  and  in  analyzing 
testimony,  unsurpassed  in  legal  opinions,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  his  high  judicial  duties  ;  and,  above  all,  I  knew  him  to  be 
a  man  of  nnimpeachabie  integrity,  and  the  last  to  be  duped 
by  an  imposture,  or  carried  away  by  an  illusion.'  The  jadge 
tells  us  that  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  raps,  but  soon 
found  them  appearing  so  far  from  the  mediums,  sometimes 
on  the  tops  of  doors,  and  in  all  parts  of  rooms  where  the 
mediums  had  never  been  before,  and  where  they  could  not 
reach  ;  appearing  at  all  times,  travelling  in  carriages,  on 
railroads,  or  at  times  when  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  medium 
weie  ail  held  Aftei  depending  on  my  enses  he  says  as 
to  the  vaiious  phases  of  the  phenomena  I  invoke!  the  aid 
of  science  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  excellent  electric  an 
and  his  machinery  oi  d  of  eight  or  ten  intelliget  t  educated 
shrewd  persoi  s  I  examined  the  mitter  We  pursued  our 
enquiries  many  days  and  estabh  hed  to  our  sitislaction  two 
things  first  tl  at  the  sounds  were  nit  pioduced  by  the 
agency  of  ai\  peison  pie^ent  or  ncii  us  aid  secondly 
that  they  were  not  f  ithcomii  (,  at  our  will 

Thi  was  acting  in  a  rational  common  sense  manner  very 
difierent  to  the  eowaidly  conduct  of  scientific  ■\nA  learned 
men  in  England  who  alter  taking  a  glance  at  spiiitnalism 
and  findin^  It  very  shattering  to  thnrrhj  soi  hv  coitentei 
themselves  with  obser*  i  g  it  at  a  distance      In  the     ourse 
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unacquainted  with  either.  He  addressed  a  request  throngh 
a.  public  joiircal,  'The  Banner  of  Light,'  for  well-attested 
cases  of  persons  who  spoke  or  wrote  languages  which  they 
had  never  learned,  to  be  given  with  names  of  persons  and 
places,  so  that  they  might  be  scrutinized  and  proved ;  and  in 
his  'Letters  on  Spirituahsm,' he  gives,  besides  other  cases 
under  his  own  observation,  twenty-four  letters  from  different 
reliable  persons,  with  names  and  dates  detailing  very  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  such  cases.  In  his  '  Spiritual  Tracts,' 
Tract  No.  6,  he  gives  many  other  examples  of  such  cases  in 
well-known  persons,  occurring  in  the  presence  of  himself  and 
IL  — 18 
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others,  whose  naraes  are  given,  and  amongst  those  thus  speak- 
ing, his  own  daughter,  and  a  daughter  of  Gfovemor  Tallin  adge. 
These  'Tracts'  and  'Letters'  may  be  procured  of  Mr.  Pit- 
man, Jfo.  20  Paternost«r  Row,  for  a  few  shillings  ;  and  any 
one  can  thus  examine  these  statements  for  himself. 

In  a  word,  Judge  Edmonds  became  fully  convinced,  as  any 
person  must  who  pursues  a  like  honest  and  common-sense 
course,  when  the  matter  of  enquiry  is  a  fact.  His  daughter, 
who  for  a  long  lime  was  greatly  averse  to  spiritualism,  be- 
came by  force  of  overruling  evidence  also  convinced ;  became 
a  striking  medium,  frequently  speaking  languages  that  she 
had  never  learned ;  and  both  father  and  daughter  have  re- 
mained firm  and  active  promoters  of  the  truth.  The  judge 
lost  his  wife  some  years  ago,  but  soon  received  messages  from 
her;  and  he  records  of  spiritaalism  that  'there  is  in  it  that 
which  comforts  the  mourner  and  binds  up  the  broken  heart ; 
that  which  smooths  the  passage  to  the  grave,  and  robs  death 
of  its  terrors  ;  that  which  enlightens  the  atheists,  and  cannot 
but  reform  the  vicious;  that  which  cheers  and  encourages 
the  virtuous  amidst  all  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  and  that 
which  demonstrates  to  man  his  duty  and  his  destiny,  leaving 
.  the  latter  no  longer  vague  and  uncertain.' 

Professor  Hare  and  Judge  Edmonds  may  be  taken  as  the 
examples  of  a  large  class  of  the  learned  and  scientific  in 
America,  amongst  them  Governor  Tallmadge,  Professors 
Mapes  and  Gray,  men  of  great  eminence  and  universal  rec- 
ognition. The  Rev,  Adin  Ballou  has  left  his  opinions  in 
an  admirable  little  work  on  the  subject,  and  many  others 
have  written  voluminously  iu  its  defence.  Theodore  Parker, 
the  celebrated  Unitarian  minister,  though  not  a  professed 
spiritualist,  bore  this  testimony  to  the  spiritualists :  '  This 
party  has  an  idea  wider  and  deeper  than  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, namely,  that  God  still  inspires  men  as  much  as  ever; 
that  He  is  imminent  in  spirit  and  in  space.' 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  all  the  learned  and  scientific. 
Many  of  them  attacked  spiritualism  with  a 
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mony,  equal  to  any  such  melancholy  exhibitions  in  England. 
At  Buffalo,  Drs.  Schiff,  Kichmond,  and  others,  professed  to 
have  examined  and  exposed  the  frauds  of  mediums ;  but  they 
were  answered  and  exposed  themselves.  At  Boston,  Dr. 
Gardner  challenged  Professors  Fclton,  Gordon,  and  Dwight 
of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  and  others  of  that  univer- 
sity who  had  made  violent  attacks  on  spiritualism  in  the 
newspapers,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  twelve  disinterested 
men  in  June,  185T,  to  test  the  medium,  Mrs.  K..  M.  Hender- 
son. This  committee  sat  at  times  during  three  weeks,  the 
professors  attempting  various  tricks,  showing  anything  but  a 
fair  spirit,  and  drawing  up  a  report  that  the  facts  were  not 
real,  and  yet  that  they  were  hurtful  tumorals!  The  same 
Professors  expelled  a  Mr.  Willis  from  the  college  for  being 
an  avowed  medium.  The  undaunted  Br.  Gardner  invited  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  make  a  similar  ex- 
amination, Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Kate  Fox  being  mediums; 
and  many  of  these  gentleman  reported  that  the  results  were 
genuine  and  satisfactory.  Again,  Dr.  Gardner  invited  the 
governor,  council,  and  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  a  pub- 
lic examination  of  the  claims  of  spiritualism,  Mrs.  Ada  Coan 
being  the  medium.  A  committee  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  appointed,  and  upwards  of  thirty  intelligent  tests 
of  spiritual  presence  were  given.  At  the  close  the  committee 
declared  their  belief  that  the  demonstrations  were  conducted 
in  the  fairest  possible  manner,  there  being  neither  collusion 
nor  fraud. 

The  religious  world  did  not  omit  to  examine  into  the  claims 
of  spiritualism. 

The  E.ev,  Charles  Beecher,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Association  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  '  Spiritual  Manifestations.'  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  the  pastor  of  a  regular 
orthodox  church.  In  his  elaborate  report,  made  after  a  most 
careful  and  laborious  examination  of  these  phenomena,  he 
i  the  hypothesis  that '  spirits  can  only  obtain  access 
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through  prepared  odylic  conditions  ; '  that  this  was  the  mode 
of  communication  by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  to  substitute 
any  other  theory  'cuts  up  by  the  roots  large  portions  of  the 
Scriptures.'  And  he  adds,  'Whenever  odylic  conditions  are 
right,  spirits  can  no  more  be  repressed  from  communicating 
than  water  from  jetting  through  the  crevices  of  a  dylie.' 
Mr.  Beecher  conclndes  by  saying  : 

'  Whatever  physiological  law  accounts  for  odylic  phenom- 
ena in  all  ages,  will  in  the  end  inevitably  carry  itself  through 
the  Bible,  where  it  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  soul  and 
body  as  mutually  related,  acting  and  reacting  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  Bible,  its  prophecies,  ecbtasics,  trances,  theoph- 
anies,  and  angelophanies,  arc  more  or  less  tinged  with  ody- 
lic characteristics  The  physiology,  the  anthropology  of  the 
Bible  is  highly  odylic,  and  must  be  studied  as  such.  As 
such  it  will  be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  human  experience  in  all  such  matters,  in  all  ages. 
If  a  theory  be  adopted  everywhere  else  but  in  the  Bible,  ex- 
cluding spiritnai  intervention  by  odylic  channels  in  toto,  and 
accounting  for  everything  physically,  then  will  the  covers  of 
the  Bible  prove  hut  pasteboard  barriers.  Such  a  theory  will 
sweep  its  way  through  the  Bible,  and  its  authority,  its  plen- 
ary inspiration,  will  be  annihilated.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  theory  of  spiritual  intervention  through  odylic  channels 
be  accepted  in  the  Bible,  it  cannot  be  shut  up  there,  liut  mu&t 
sweep  its  way  through  the  wide  domain  of  popular  "super- 
stitions," as  they  are  called,  separating  the  element  of  truth 
on  which  those  superstitions  are  based,  and  asserting  its  own 
authoritative  supremacy.' 

Similar  views  have  been  avowed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  eloquent  preachers 
of  America.  In  a  sermon  on  Ephesians  i.  13,  14,  he  declared 
that  he  had  often  been  in  that  state  which  links  ns  with  an- 
other and  a  higher  life.  'One  of  these  occasional  openings 
into  the  other  world  ;  a, state  in  which  the  invisible  world  is 
more  potent  and  real  than  the  visible  world ;  and  in  which 
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we  see  through  the  body  and  discern  the  substance  of  eternal 
truths. ' 

The  discussions  betwixt  the  spiritualists  and  an ti- spiritual- 
ists of  Araerica  have  been  infinite ;  and  many  of  the  most 
violent  opponents  have,  of  late  yeare,  owned  their  entire  con- 
version to  the  truth  they  had  so  energetically  spurned  at. 

Amongst  the  various  forms  of  spiritaal  manifestation  in 
the  United  States,  besides  the  physical  ones  already  spoken 
of,  the  more  intellectual  ones  of  spirit- writing,  spirit-draw- 
ing, and  performance  of  music,  are  very  remarkable.  In  some 
of  these  cases  writing  and  drawing  were  done  through  the 
hands  of  mediums,  in  others  without  any  human  hand  at  oil, 
directly  by  spiritual  agency,  and  in  presence  of  numerous 
witnesses  of  high  character.  Specimens  of  these  may  be  seen 
by  the  English  reader  in  the  English  '  Spiritual  Magazine' 
(vol.  ii,,  from  p.  433),  and  at  various  intervals  since.  These 
are  professed  to  have  been  done  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Coleman  of  London,  Judge  Edmonds,  Mr.  Gamey, 
and  others.  The  account  of  '  Spiritualism  in  America,'  by 
Mr.  Coleman,  published  in  the  '  Spiritual  Magazine,'  and  up 
to  a  certain  date  republished  by  Mr.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster 
Row,  contain  some  of  the  most  amazing  statements  on  the 
subject  ever  yet  made  public.  In  the  '  Spiritual  Magazine,' 
from  rime  to  time,  are  still  published  letters  from  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  of  New  York,  in  which  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  gentleman's  deceased  wife  and  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin to  him,  and  other  well-known  friends,  are  unquestionably 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the  maryellous.  Fac-similies  of 
letters  written  by  the  deceased  lady  are  given,  and  it  is 
solemnly  stated  that  the  witnesses  have  not  only  seen,  but 
touched  these  spirits,  and  handled  the  clothes  and  hair  of 
Frankhn.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  letters  themselves,  and 
compared  them  with  the  lady's  ]etters  whilst  in  the  body,  and 
the  identity  of  the  ehirography  is  perfect. 

Some  of  the  musical  demonstrarions  have  been  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,   but  are  attested  by  too  many  and 
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capable  witnesses  to  be  disbelieved.  Amongst  these  are  tliose 
of  what  are  called  'The  Davenport  Boys,'  and  of  Koons' 
Eooms  in  Ohio.  The  '  Davenport  Boys,'  children  of  a  family 
of  that  name  at  Buffalo,  were  declaied  U  be  the  mediums  of 
a  band  of  musical  spirits,  of  whom  King  the  spirit  of  an 
Indian,  was  the  leader.  We  have  accounts  of  the  visits  to 
these  boys  by  Mr.  Partridge,  pablisbei  New  York  Dr.  Hal- 
leck.  Professor  Mapes,  Mr.  Miltenberger  and  Mr  Taylor. 
They  state  that  on  being  introduced  into  the  room  they 
found,  on  a  table  in  the  centre  a  gnitir  timt  online  speak- 
ing-trumpet, bDll,  and  ropes.  At  the  fir  end  of  the  room 
sate  the  two  medium  boys.  The  hinds  of  these  bo\s  were 
securely  tied,  as  well  as  their  feet  and  the^  weie  tied  to  the 
waU.  The  room  was  made  dark  and  in'^tantlj  the  instra- 
ments  flew  about  the  room,  playing  over  the  1  eaiers  heads, 
and  often  touching  them  ;  King  frequently  speaking  through 
the  trumpet.  On  restoring  the  light  the  boys  were  found  fast 
tied  as  at  first.  In  one  instance,  the  '  Cleveland  Plaindealer' 
says,  the  skeptics  not  only  tied  the  boys  down  to  the  benches 
with  their  hands  behind  them,  but  put  iron  handculTs  on  them 
and  locked  them.  The  music  proceeded  all  the  same.  Again, 
the  keys  which  locked  the  handcuffs  were  placed  aloft  in  a 
box,  and  the  spirits  were  desired  to  reach  them  and  unlock 
the  handcuffs.  It  was  done  instantly.  Mr.  Partridge  asked 
the  spirits  why  they  did  not  perform  in  full  light ;  they  re- 
plied because  it  would  injure  the  mediums,  by  drawing  too 
much  force  from  them.  Mr.  Partridge,  whilst  listening  to 
the  music,  found  himself  suddenly  tied  hand  and  foot,  and 
with  the  rope  round  his  neclc,  in  a  most  intricate  manner; 
and  as  rapidly  untied.  Mr.  Coleman,  at  p.  443  of  the 
'Spiritual  Magazine'  (vol  ii.),  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
visit  of  Professor  Mapes  to  the  '  Davenport  Boys,'  which 
accords  with  all  the  others.  J'rofessor  Mapes,  Mr.  Coleman 
tells  us,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  of  America,  a 
profound  chemical  philosopher,  who,  like  Dr.  Hare  and  Judge 
Edmonds,  grappled  with  spiritualism  in  the  hope  of  e: 
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an  imposition  ;  but  was  driven,  step  by  step,  from  his  original 
position  into  complete  bt'lief.  Like  Hare,  till  forty-five  years 
of  age,  he  was  a  m  ate  rial  is  t.  Mr.  Coleman  gives  ua  Pro- 
fessor Mapes's  visit  to  Koons's  Rooms,  which  entirely  accords 
with  those  of  Mr.  Partridge  and  others. 

This  Mr.  Kooas  was  a  farmer,  living  in  a  log  hut  amongst 
the  mountaiDS  of  Ohio,  in  Milford  district,  Athens  County, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  M'Connelsville,  forty-two  miles 
from  Lancaster,  and  sixty-seven  from  Columbus.  'No  man,' 
says  Mr.  Partridge,  '  ever  travelled  so  hilly  a  country  any- 
where else;  and,  when  yon  got  into  Koons's  vicinity,  you 
found  the  essence  of  hills  personified ;  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  level  spot  to  put  a  hoase  upon.'  Yet  for  hundreds 
of  miles  round  did  people  flock  thither  to  witness  the  extra- 
■  ordinary  scene,  and  listen  to  the  strange,  spirit-bound  play 
performing  daily.  Koons  had  built  a  wooden  hut  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  table  with  a  frame 
or  rack  upon  it,  on  which  hang  various  musical  instruments : 
two  fiddles,  a  gnitar,  a  banjo,  an  accordion,  a  French  horn, 
a  tin  horn,  a  small  drum,  a  tea-bell,  a  triangle,  and  tambour- 
ine. Koons  and  bin  son  Nahum  took  their  fiddles  and  tuned 
them.  The  shutters  were  closed ;  and,  in  the  aeconnt  of  a 
Mr.  John  Gage,  Koons  then  said,  "Well,  King,  you  are 
here!"  for  the  spirit  of  King,  the  Indian,  was  also  band- 
master here.  The  moment  Koons  and  his  son  began,  the 
whole  of  the  instruments  struck  up,  and  played  with  such 
power  and  energy  as  to  be  actually  alarming.  The  whole 
house  was  on  a  jar  and  vibrating  in  perfect  time  with  the 
music;  and  I  knew  no  mortal  hands  held  the  instruments. 
The  tambourine  made  rapid  circles  in  the  room,  and  was 
beaten  with  such  violence  that  it  seemed  it  must  be  dashed 
to  pieces  ;  and  darted  from  place  to  place,  so  that  I  thought 
it  mast  strike  me.  Drum,  harp,  accordion,  French  horn,  all 
played  together,  and  a  strange,  unearthly  voice  would  sing  in 
concert  with  the  masic.  Between  the  tunes  there  was  a  talking 
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through  the  horns,  and  these  cireled  through  the  room  over 
and  aronnd  us  at  the  same  time.' 

Koons  handed  to  the  spirits  some  phosphorus  in  a  hit  of 
paper,  with  which  the  tambourine- player  rubbed  his  hands, 
so  that  they  became  visible,  and  could  be  seen  whirling  the 
tarabonrine  over  their  beads  with  a  rapidity,  here  and  there, 
like  flashes  of  lightning,  or  more  like  the  flickering  of  a  light 
thrown  from  water  on  a  mirror  than  anything  else.  The  shi- 
ning hand  made  blows  causing  a  sensible  rap  where  it  touched, 
and  also  wrote  them  a  long  letter.  The  visitors  all  shook 
hands  with  the  spirits.  The  accounts  of  Mr.  Partridge  and 
Professor  Mapes  are  precisely  similar.  The  professor  says 
that  at  the  exhibition  of  the  'Davenport  Boys'  he  conversed 
half  an  hour  with  John  King,  who  spoke  through  a  trumpet. 
He  shook  hands  with  him,  and  received  a  most  powerful  grasp. 
His  friends  Dr.  Warren  and  Dr,  Wilson,  and  others,  were 
with  him,  and  aO  experienced  the  same  things. 

Another  of  the  American  phenomena  were  the  Kentneky 
Jerks.  These  are  described  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Young  in  his 
Autobiography.  He  saw  them  so  early  as  1804.  These  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  a  very  disorderly  kind.  A  Mr.  Doke,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  was  first  seized  by  the  jerks,  which 
twitched  him  about  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  often 
when  in  the  pulpit,  and  caused  him  to  shout  aloud,  and  run 
out  of  the  pulpit  into  the  woods,  screaming  like  a  madman. 
When  the  fit  was  over,  he  returned  calmly  to  his  pulpit,  and 
finished  the  service.  People  were  often  seized  at  hotels,  and 
at  table  wonJd,  on  liFting  a  glass  to  drink,  jerk  the  liquor  to 
the  ceiling;  ladies  would  at  the  breakfast-tahle  suddenly  be 
compelled  to  throw  aloft  their  coffee,  and  frequently  break 
the  cup  and  saucer.  The  long  plaits  of  hair  then  worn  down 
the  ladies'  backs  would  crack  like  whips.  Some  attributed  the 
cause  to  the  devil,  some  to  an  opposite  source.  A  certain  cler- 
gyman vowed  that  he  would  preach  it  down ;  but  he  was  seized 
in-  the  midst  of  bis  attempt,  and  made  so  ridiculous  that 
he  withdrew  himself  from  farther  notice.     Camp-meetinga 
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were  seized  with  it,  and  hnndreda  would  be  affected  with  the 
jerking  aimnltaneousl)  It  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a 
judgment  for  the  jmraor^htv  of  the  age 

Those  singular  people,  the  Shakers  or  Shaking  Quakers, 
who  have  eighteen  commumtie-,  m  the  United  States,  who 
maintain  the  primitive  older  of  things  and  have  all  things  in 
common,  are  spirituiiiats  to  a  man.  They  claim  their  origia 
from  John  and  Jane  Wardley,  formerly  Friends,  of  Bolton  in 
Lancashire,  who  joined  those  of  the  Camisards  or  Prophets 
of  the  Cerennes  who  came  to  England.  In  1T58,  they  were 
joined  by  Ann  Lee,  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith  of  Man- 
chester, and  being  persecuted  by  the  mob,  and  Ann,  who  had 
become  the  head  of  the  society,  and  was  called  Mother  Ann, 
being  treated  as  a  mad  woman,  and  put  into  an  asylum  for 
several  weeks,  they  went  to  America,  where  it  was  revealed 
to  Ann  that  they  should  increase  and  become  a  people  in 
peace  and  freedom.  They  arrived  in  the  States  in  1174,  but 
were  at  first  very  poor  and  compelled  to  separate  to  obtain 
a  livehhood.  But  in  ms,  they  founded  an  establishment 
near  Albany.  They  afterwards  founded  others  at  New  Leba- 
non, near  Hudson,  and  at  Hancock:.  They  claim  to  have 
greatly  enjoyed  the  apostolic  gifts  of  healing,  of  prophecy 
speaking  in  unknown  tongues,  and  singing  new  and  spiritual 
songs.  They  have  been  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  aver,  into  a 
deep  and  holy  experience,  and  they  have  been  inspired,  not 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  other  spiritual  intelligences, 
with  whom  they  have  daily  and  hourly  communion.  In  1856, 
one  of  them,  named  P.  W.  Evans,  wrote  to  Robert  Owen! 
informing  him  'that  seven  years  previous  to  the  advent  of 
spiritualism,  the  Shakers  had  predicted  its  rise  and  progress, 
precisely  as  they  have  occurred,  and  adding  that  the  Shaker 
order  is  the  great  medium  betwixt  this  world  and  the  world 
of  spirits.'     He  continued, — 

'  Friend  Robert,  it  appears  that  you  are  now  a  spiritualist. 
Spiritualism  originated  amongst  the  Shakers  of  America. 
It  was  also  to  and  amongst  them  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
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avenues  to  the  Bpirit-world  were  first  opened  ;  when  for  seven 
y  1         t        d  in  operation  among 

thtppld        gl^l        dh  ndreds  of  spirituai  me- 
d  d      ]  p  d  th        h    t  th   eighteen  societies.    In 

t    th     II  th     m  mb  g      t       r  less  degree,  were  me- 

d    m        S    tt    t  pi  y       1  m      f    t  t    ns,  visions,  revelations, 
p    ph  1  g  ft     f  k    la,  of  which  voluminous 

d  kptdddds  operations,  liut  all  of 

th       m     p    t  in  gold  in  California.' 

H       V   tl   t  tl         P    t     1  festations  were  of  three 

d   t     t  d  Ti     fi    t  b      g  f     the  complete  convince- 

m    t     f  tl     J  ml  fh      econd  for  the  work  of 

J  dgm    t  th  J   Ig   g     dp     fj       of  the  whole  people  by 

p  nt     1  y         d  th     th   d  f     the  ministration  of  mil- 

1         1 1    th    t  t         k    dreds,  tribes  and  people, 

t\      2      t  ii>     n      \  h     g   'ing  and  thirsting  after 

ht  A    Ith  t  p     t     1    m  in  its  outward  progress 

II  g    th        1  tl  tl        d  f,    es  in  the  world  at  large, 

b  'y  y  t  t     fi    t   1  g       in  the  United   States. 

Sptlm     ttt         hra     t   ned,  were  God's  answer 

tthltayf  tm  d  women,  seeking  facts, 

t  w    d  tt    t  t        t  tl      W  rd  of  Life.' 

M  t  b        t  d  w         one  of  the  disorderly 

I  h  f  Am  n  p     t     I    m      To  those  who  have  read 

b  th      d  th        !j    t       d  h   t  ry  of  Mormonism,  there 

b     1  ttl     d     U  tt    t  tl     th    g  has  originated  in  real 

I      t     !  I    t      t    fth    p       t  kind.     The  Mormons, 

1     11     1  1  in  for  it.     They  declare 

tl   t  th    g  fts    t  I     1 1     y     f  h    1    g,  of  seeing  visions,  are 

m     ^  t  th  d    tl   y  1    abundant   instances   of 

th     m    t        It  pi      t     by  the  prayers  of  the 

1       h       d  tl      1  y  f  h     d        Orson   Pratt,  one  of 

th       g      t  1  W     I    1  eve  that  wherever  the 

J     pi       J  y  th       Is         t  tl     N  V  Testament,  there  they 

J  1  t  tl  try  of  anjrels,  &e.     And 

th  t     1  tl        11         g  to  be  enjoyed,  there  they 
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also  cease  to  enjoy  the  religioD  of  the  New  Testament.'  He 
sftv  New  lerelation  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  re- 
hgioa  of  heaven  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  calling 
of  all  ofticers  jn  tht.  church.  Without  it,  the  officers  of  the 
church  can  never  le  instructed  in  the  various  duties  of  their 
cilhng  Where  the  Spirit  of  Revelation  does  not  exist,  the 
church  cannot  be  comforted  and  taught  in  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge  cannot  be  properly  reproved  and  chastened  ac- 
coiding  to  the  mm  i  of  &  d,  cannot  obtain  promises  for  them- 
selves but  are  dependent  upon  the  promises  made  throngh 
the  ancients  Without  new  revelation,  the  people  are  like'a 
bli  )d  man  gropmg  h  s  way  in  total  darkness,  not  knowing 
the  dangers  that  beset  his  path.  Without  prophets  and 
revelators  darkness  haufii  over  the  future ;  no  city,  people 
or  nation  nnder.tind  w  hat  awaits  them.  Without  new  reve- 
lation no  people  know  of  the  approaching  earthquake,  of 
the  deadly  plague  of  the  terrible  war,  of  the  withering  fam- 
ine  and  the  fearful  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  which  hang 
o\er  their  devcted  hpadi  When  the  voices  of  living  pro- 
phets and  apostles  are  no  longer  heard  in  the  land,  there  is  an 
end  of  perfecting  and  edifying  the  saints  ;  there  is  a  speedy 
end  to  the  woik  of  the  ministry;  there  is  an  end  to  the  ob- 
tainmg  of  that  knowledge  so  necessary  to  eternal  life:  tliere 
18  an  end  to  all  tl  it  is  great,  and  grand,  and  glorious,  per- 
taining to  the  religion  of  heaven  :  there  is  an  end  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  there  is  an  end  to 
salvation  in  the  celrst  a)  kingdom.' 

Whatever  of  ernr  and  folly  there  may  be  in  Mormonism, 
this  at  least  is  genume  and  gospel  truth.  It  is  only  n  hat 
John  Wesley  had  said  before  in  fewer  words,  — '  The  real 
cause  why  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian  Church  is  because  the  Chiistiani,  are 
turned  heathen  again,  and  have  only  a  dead  foim  left  ' 
Their  organ,  the  'Millennial  Star,'  says,  'The  Latter  Diy 
Samts  know  that  the  angels  do  here  converse  with  men 
They  knoio  that  tlie  gifts  of  th^  Holy  Ghost  are  manifested 
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in  these  days  by  dreams,  Tisions,  revelating  tongues,  prophe- 
cies, miracles,  healings.'  Orson  Pratt  says,  and  a  tract, 
published  by  the  LaUer-Day  Church,  called  'The  Book  of 
Mormon  confirmed  by  Miracles,'  gives  numerous  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  his  assertions,  that  '  nearly  every  branch  of  the 
church  has  been  blessed  by  miraculous  signs  and  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  which  they  have  been  confirmed,  and  know 
of  a  surety  that  this  is  the  Church  of  Christ.  They  know 
that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dumb 
speak,  that  lepers  are  cleansed,  that  bones  are  set,  that  tiie 
cholera  is  rebuked,  and  that  the  most  virulent  diseases  give 
way  through  faith  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  power  of 
His  Gospel.'  He  adds,  'that  these  things  are  not  done  in 
a  corner  ;  they  are  taking  place  every  day,  and  before  tens 
of  thousands  of  witnesses.' 

Well,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  this,  unless  we 
could  prove  it  to  he  utterly  false.  The  doctrine  is  a  trne 
doctrine.  Every  church,  except  the  Protestant  Church,  not 
only  asserts  the  same,  but  claims  to  have  ample  evidence  of 
it.  The  ancient  church,  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Wal- 
denses,  the  Camisards,  the  early  Friends,  Luther  himself, 
and  many  individuals  even  amongst  Protestants.  Greatrakes 
was  a  great  healer  in  the  apo'ilolic  fashion.  Madame  Saint- 
Amour,  who  had  been  educated  m  Boraanism,  but  who 
became  a  Swedonborgian,  discovered  in  1826  that  she  pos- 
sessed the  same  power  of  healing  diseases  as  Gassner,  and 
Greatrakes,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Major  Saint-Amour,  and  herself  of  high  Dutch 
connection  ;  her  uncle,  General  Drury,  being  commander  at 
the  Hague,  under  the  Stadtholdership,  and  under  Louis 
Bonaparte,  aiid  her  cousin  M.  Yan  Mann,  minister  of  jns- 
tice  in  the  Netherlands.  Madame  Saint-Amour,  however, 
made  no  hesitation  as  to  whether  she  should  itijore  her 
worldly  position.  She  went  to  Nantes  in  September,  1828, 
and  began  her  benevolent  mission.  It  was  soon  rumored 
that  a  lady  had  arrived  from  Paris,  who  cured  sickness  and 
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chronic  aiimeiits  by  prayer.  The  whole  place  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  excitement.  Some  declared  that  the  apostolic 
times  were  come  again  ;  others  that  these  miracles  origi- 
nated in  some  occult  art,  rather  than  in  religion.  The  sick 
wlio  were  cured,  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  yet 
awaited  their  turn.  A  cripple,  who  had  left  his  crutches 
with  Madame  Saint-Amour,  hastened  to  prostrate  himself  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Semilian,  exclaiming,  '  She  cnres  every- 
thing ! '  A  child,  carried  to  her  in  his  sister's  arms,  retnrned 
home  on  foot,  followed  by  a  cvonil,  uttering  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  miracle.  Passengers  were  stopped  by  the  won- 
dering crowd  before  Madame  Saint- Amour's  honse ;  there 
was  much  questioning,  aud  replies  were  given  that  struck  the 
hearers  with  amazement.  Throngs  increased ;  the  street 
was  completely  blocked,  so  that  carriages  could  not  pass. 
The  very  steps  up  to  her  door  were  crowded  with  sick  and 
maimed,  seeking  help.  Prom  sis  in  the  morning  till  night, 
the  invalids  remained  waiting  their  turn.  Numbers  waited 
all  night,  to  be  among  the  earliest  admitted  nest  morning. 
Wherever  she  went,  they  stood  in  her  way  as  if  nailed  to  the 
ground ;  they  were  confident  that  if  they  could  but  touch 
her  dress  they  should  he  cured.  Many  even  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  she  was  the  Virgin  Mary  herself  in  disguise. 

M. Richer,  the  celebrated  editor  and  commentator  on  Swe- 
denborg,  went  to  judge  for  himself.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Swedenhorgians  are  violently  hostile  to  any  one  possess- 
ing supernatural  gift:;  but  Swedenborg  himself  They  seem 
to  think  that  he  had  a  patent  for  miracle,  and  that  no  one 
must  invade  it  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  hut  M.  Richer  was 
astonished  at  what  he  saw,  and  honestly  confessed  it.  He 
heard  Madame  Sahit-Amour  saying  to  the  crowd  of  afflicted 
applicants,  'Do  yon  believe  in  God?  Do  you  believe  that 
God,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  has  power  to  heal 
you?'  And  when  they  confessed  their  belief,  she  prayed 
that  they  might  be  healed,  and  laid  her  hand  on  them.  He 
saw  with  amaae  the  wonders  which  ensued  :  saw  her  melted 
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into  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  to  God  in  the  midst  of  the 
miracles  that  He  wroiiffht  by  her  hands;  saw  her  witness 
with  rapture  the  cliange  from  pain  and  sufferiag  in  her 
patients,  to  ease  and  strength ;  saw  lier  cast  herself  on  her 
knees  in  speechless  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  amid 
the  restored  invalids  around  her. 

For  three  days  the  excitement  continued  to  inereasy. 
From  all  sides  arrived  the  sick,  full  of  astonishment  at  the 
relations  which  they  heard.  They  came  from  Tears,  Sau- 
mur,  Rochefort,  Angers,  Rennes,  from  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
from  VendSe,  Morbihan,  and  other  distant  places.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  not  a,  plate  in  the  Lower  Depart- 
ment of  the  Loire  but  sent  some  patient  to  the  capital  of  the 
district.  The  wealthy  were  struggling  to  get  Madame 
Saint-Araonr  to  lionize  her  in  their  saloons  ;  and  to  escape 
for  a  while  from  the  incessant  crush  of  eager  people  around 
her,  she  accepted  invitations  to  distant  quarters.  Bnt  every- 
where augmenting  crowds  poured  after  her,  and  everywhere 
in  her  way  you  saw  sick  and  eai'ioas  people  who  prayed  the 
favor  of  addressing  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  at  night  she 
endeavored  to  perauade  the  throngs  to  disperse  ;  they  would 
remain  in  order  to  secure  her  services  in  the  morning,  and 
you  might  see  her  hands  stretched  from  the  windows  to  call 
down  blessings  on  the  immovable  crowd.  As  she  en- 
deavored to  drive  along,  she  administered  cures  from  tho 
windows  of  her  carriage.  The  streets  and  gateways  of  the 
houses  she  visited  were  speedily  besieged,  and  four  sentinels 
at  every  door  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  back  the  people. 
Every  vehicle  in  the  city  on  hire  was  taken  to  carry  appii- 
can.t.s  to  her;  crowds  of  workmen  abandoned  their  employ- 
ments to  get  a  sight  of  her.  In  every  circle  she  and  her 
cures  were  the  subject  of  conversation ;  at  the  exchange,  in 
the  college,  in  the  saloons,  in  the  inns  and  in  private  houses ; 
and  it  was  declared  that  no  such  things  had  ever  before  been 
heai-d  of,  except  in  books. 

But  all  at  once  it  was  discovered   by  the  Cimrch  that 
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Madame  Saint-Amonr  was  a  heretic  Swedenborgian !  The 
priests  were  instantly  in  arms  :  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  wag 
called  by  the  Archbishop,  and  as  the  monks  of  St.  Stephen 
had  declared  to  Columbaa  that  there  was  no  snch  continent 
as  America,  the  clergy  of  IsTantes  declared  that  these  miracles 
were  not  the  worit  of  Christ  but  of  witclicraft.  The  crowds 
were  told  that  if  God  sent  snch  miracles  it  would  be  through 
a  priest,  and  not  throngh  a  woman.  The  cry  of  heresy  and 
devilry  was  raised  against  her,  and  Madame  Saint-Amour 
was  speedily  compelled  to  escape  from  the  city  and  district. 

Madame  Ehrenborg,  a  Swedish  lady,  who  has  published 
three  very  interesting  Tolumes  of  her  travels  on  the  conti- 
nent, when  at  Nantes  since  these  events  took  place,  was 
shown  the  portrait  of  Madame  Saint- Amour ;  and  was  assured 
by  various  persons  of  highest  character  in  Nantes  that  the 
narrative  of  these  extraordinary  cures  was  perfectly  correct. 
Madame  Saint-Amour  is  said  to  have  gone  to  join  her  son  in 
Algiers." 

To  return  to  the  Mormons ;  they  claim  only  a  general 
Christian  claim  as  to  miracles,  and  if  they  had  not  introduced 
polygamy  into  their  system,  the  world  would  have  little  to 
lay  to  tlieir  charge.  Tliis  they  do,  however,  under  patriarchal 
precedent,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  to  he  impeached  any  more  than  that  of  the 
New.  They  ask  where,  indeed,  the  practice  is  forbidden  in 
the  Gospels  ?  and  to  this  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  answer  in 
express  terms.  All  zealots  have  a  wonderful  propensity  to 
fall  back  on  the  Old  Testament.  The  Scotch  Covenanters 
and  the  English  Puritans  appealed  to  it  for  their  martial 
warrant.  So  did  the  German  peasants  in  the  Bauern  Krieg. 
And  we  may  ask  whether  even  polygamy  is  worse  than,  or 
as  bad  as,  that  immoral  system  of  marder  called  war,  now 
defended  by  so-called  Christians  all  the  world  over,  and  who, 
with  banners  blessed  by  the  chm-ches,  strew  all  the  fields  of 
earth  with  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-men  ?  For  my  part,  I 
am  no  defender  of  Mormon  polygamy,  but  I  am  still  less  an 
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admirer  of  the  bloody  spirit  of  the  so-called  followers  of  the 
PriDce  of  Peace.  I  believe  that  both  systems  ongiiiate  in  a 
spiritualism  that  is  not  from  above.  Without  such  a  'biolo- 
gizing from  below'  it  is  as  impossible  that  the  pretended 
Christian  world  of  to-day  could  perpetuate  the  Satanic  spirit 
of  war  —  that  bloody  burlesque  on  the  '  gospel  of  peace'  — 
as  that  the  Mormons  could  have  grown  in  a  few  years  from 
a  solitary  country  lad,  with  his  miraculons  tablets  of  gold, 
and  TTrim  and  Thnmmim,  into  hundreds  of  thousands  still 
rapidly  streaming  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  Salt  Lake, 
and  constituting  a  fast-growing  State,  which  bids  defiance  to 
all  the  power  of  North  America.  In  what  are  called  entha- 
siasm  and  fanaticism,  there  is  a  spiritual  orgasm  which  in- 
spires, infiames,  and  attracts  men,  and  gives  them  life  and 
potency,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  without  which  zeal 
would  soon  die  out,  and  the  energy  df  progression  cease. 
Effects  can  only  equal  their  causes,  and  mere  enthusiasm  and 
fanaticism  are  not  causes  adequate  to  the  vast  results  of 
Mormonism.  They  are  temporary  and  evanescent  impulses  ; 
the  career  of  Mormonism  is  something  strong  and  perma- 
nent. That  which  acts  widely  and  lastingly  on  men's  spirits 
must  be  spirit,  and  nothing  short  of  it.  That  it  is  not  alto- 
gether a  pure  spirit,  may  render  it  the  more  efficacious  with 
impure  human  nature ;  and,  probably,  no  small  part  of  the 
success  of  this  Mormon  manifestation  is,  that  it  has  much  of 
the  Christian  truth  mixed  with  an  enticing  spice  of  demonry, 
Amongst  the  innumeralile  mediums  who  have  arisen  in 
America,  besides  those  trance  and  lecture  mediums  already 
referred  to,  the  three  most  remarkable  or  most  familiar  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  Daniel  Dunglas  Home,  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  and  Thomas  L.  Harris.  All  these  are  per- 
fectly distinct  in  the  character  of  their  mediumship,  and  in 
the  field  of  their  spiritual  missions.  Mr.  Home  is  an  exhib- 
itor of  what  are  called  physical  phenomena,  but  which  are 
spirilual  agencies  acting  on  matter.  Through  him  raps  havo 
been  given  and  communications  made  from  deceased  friends  ; 
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tables  have  been  raised  into  the  air,  or  have  moved  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  apart- 
ment ;  his  hand  has  been  seized  by  spirit  influence,  and  rapid 
communications  written  out  of  a  surprising  character  to  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Spirit  hands,  have  appeared, 
which  have  been  seen,  felt,  and  recognized  frequently  by 
persons  present,  or  those  of  deceased  friends ;  bells  have 
been  Ueted  up  and  rung  about  a  room;  persona  in  their 
chairs  have  been  suddenly  transported  from  one  end  of  a 
room  to  another ;  he  himself  has  been  frequently  lifted  up 
and  carried,  floating,  as  it  were,  through  a  room  near  the 
ceiling.  Nurabei-s  of  such  facts  are  recorded  in  the  '  British 
Spiritual  Telegraph,'  and  the  'Spiritual  Magazine,'  as  well 
as  in  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine,'  with  the  names  and  testimo- 
nies of  well-known  witnesses.  Such  manifestations,  have 
been  made  in  very  many  of  the  houses  of  our  leading  no- 
bility, cabinet  ministers,  and  gentrj-,  iu  the  palaces  of  nearly 
liaif  the  principal  monarchs  in  Europe.  I  myself  have  been 
witness  to  many  of  these  phenomena  through  Mr.  Home. 
The  fact  that  the  English  press  has  made  a  great  out'Ty 
against  the  truth  of  these  statements  is  no  proof  that  they 
did  not  take  place,  hut  only  of  the  astounding  ignorance  of 
the  press  that  all  history  abounds  with  such  facts ;  that 
in  all  times  they  have  been  familiar  phenomena,  attested 
by  the  most  celebrated  men;  and  that,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  they  have  been  so  common  in  America,  that  they 
have  convinced  3,000,000  of  people  In  America,  all  these 
phenomena  have  displayed  themselves  in  far  greater  force 
than  here. 

Mr.  Home's  mission  seems  to  have  been  to  go  forth  and 
do  the  preliminary  work  of  restoring  faith  by  the  perform- 
ance of  these  outward  marvels.  Till  that  foundation  was 
laid  there  could  be  no  faith  in  higher  and  more  psychical 
efforts.  He  was  the  herald  of  more  interior  troths.  By  a 
remarkable  dispensation,  iike  the  apostles  of  old,  he  was 
taken  from  the  class  which  had  no  power  in  itself,  that  all 
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the  power  might  be  seen  to  eorae  from  on  hiffb.  He  «an, 
though  of  old  and  aristocratic  descent,  from  the  Homes  of 
Scotland,  a  poor  Scotch  adopted  boy  in  America.  "Whilst 
qaite  a  child,  the  spiritnal  power  manifested  itself  in  him  to 
his  own  terror  and  annoyance.  Raps  came  around  liim  on 
the  table  or  desk  where  he  sat,  on  the  chairs,  or  walk  of  the 
room.  The  furniture  moved  aliout  and  was  attracted  to- 
wards him.  His  aant,  with  whom  he  lived,  in  consternation 
at  the  phenomena,  and  deeming  him  possessed,  sent  for 
three  clergymen  to  exorcise  the  spirit ;  bnt  as  they  could 
not  do  it,  she  threw  his  Sunday  suit  and  linen  in  a  bundle 
out  of  the  chamber  window,  and  pushed  him  out  of  doors. 
Thus  was  Daniel  Dunglas  Home,  at  the  age,  I  believe,  of 
eighteen,  or  thereabout,  thrust  a  homeless  yonth  into  a  world 
ivithout  friends.  But  the  power  that  was  upon  him  raised 
him  friends,  and  sent  him  forth  to  be  the  planter  of  Spirit- 
ualism all  over  Europe.  Ey  circnmstances  that  no  man 
could  have  devised,  he  became  the  guest  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  of  the  King  of  Holland,  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
and  of  many  lesser  princes.  The  narrative  of  these  events 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  numerous  articles  in  newspapers,  and  in 
the  Spiritual  Journals  of  America,  France,  and  England. 
Mr.  Home  returned  from  this  unpremeditated  missionary 
tour  amongst  principalities  and  powers,  endowed  with  com- 
petence, and  loaded  with  testimonies  of  the  thanks  and 
approbation  of  emperors,  kings,  and  queens.  At  the  Tuile- 
ries,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor,  empress,  a  distin- 
guished lady,  and  himself  only,  were  sitting  at  a  table,  a  hand 
appeared,  took  up  a  pen  and  wrote,  in  a  strong  and  well- 
known  character,  the  word  Napoleon.  The  hand  was  then 
successively  presented  to  the  several  personages  of  the  party 
to  kiss. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  detail  the  long  and  well-sub- 
stantiated series  of  the  supernatural  circumstances  attending 
Mr.  Home's  career.  They  would  form  a  volume  of  them- 
selves, and  I  hear  that  it  is  Mr.  Home's  intention  himself  to 
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record  them.  My  concern  is  only  to  note  his  place  in  the 
history  of  Spiritualism,  as  the  herald  of  a  coming  restoration 
of  faith  in  the  indissolable  union  of  the  natural  and  snpernat- 
nra!,  of  disembodied  and  embodied  spirits,  which  Protestant- 
ism, in  what  the  Rev.  John  Henry  l^fewman  calls  its  'dreary 
development,'  has  for  a  time  destroyed.  Mr.  Home  has  not 
assumed  any  other  character  than  the  foundation  layer.  He 
has  not  pretended  to  enunciation  of  merely  spiritual  views. 
He  has  not  come  forth  as  the  prophet,  but  only  as  the  seer. 
And  his  work  has  not  been  the  less  important  or  less  valua- 
ble. Without  the  foundation  stone,  there  can  be  no  building. 
Without  faith,  promulgation  of  sublime  and  spiritual  truths 
would  fall  dead,  upon  dead  souls.  They  would  be  like  the 
rays  of  the  sun  not  falling  on  the  solid  and  respondent  earth, 
but  on  the  barren  vacuity.  In  vain  would  Jacob's  ladder 
have  invited  the  angels,  who  issue  from  temporary  bodies  to. 
climb  it  to  hcaveu,  had  not  its  foot  been  set  upon  the  earth. 
Men  sunk  in  their  spiritual  condition  to  the  earth,  mast  have 
manifestations  of  the  earth  first  to  awake  them.  For  this 
reason  the  much-depised  and  ridiculed  physical  manifestations 
have  come  first,  as  the  only  ones  adapted  to  the  degraded 
physical  status  of  men,  many  of  them  at  the  same  time  im- 
agining themselves  pecuharly  enlightened  and  refined.  It 
was  truly  said  by  Abraham  to  Dives  that  it  was  useless  send- 
i^g-^im  to  his  brothers,  because,  they,  doubtless,  were  in  a 
condition  in  which  one  rising  from  the  dead  would  have  been 
to  them  no  fitting  or  effective  message.  A  wooden  chair 
dancing,  or  a  money-table  lifting  itself  up  before  their  sordid 
eyes,  would  have  spoken  much  more  intelligible  things. 

The  office  of  Mr.  Home  has  been  the  first  great  and  neces- 
sary office  of  awakenment;  as  the  watchman  crying  the  ap- 
proaching hour  of  the  morning  of  recompleted  man,  he  has 
done  much,  and  there  remains  much  yet  to  do. 

Bnt  perhaps  nothing  connected  with  Mr.  Home  has  given 
more  profound  evidence  of  the  truth  and  tendencies  of  the 
consoling  and  divine  efl'ects  of  spiritualism,  than  the  cireum- 
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stances  atteniJing  the  decease  of  his  most  interesting  wife. 
Mrs.  Home,  who  was  a  Kassian  lady  of  high  family,  died  at 
the  age  of  only  twenty-two.  From  the  moment  that  it  was 
announced  to  her  that  her  complaint,  consumption,  was  past 
cure,  shn  exhibited  no  alarm  or  regret  at  the  prospect  of 
death.  She  had  learned,  by  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Tiews  of  her  husband,  that  death  was  only  apparent.  She 
had  long  been  in  daily  communication  with  the  spirits  of  her 
departed  friends ;  and  the  life  about  to  open  before  her  was 
certain,  and  beautiful  beyond  conception.  Moreover,  the 
Greek  Church,  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  has  always 
recognized  the  Saviour  less  as  the  Crucified  than  as  the 
Arisen,  the  triumphant  over  suffering  and  death  ;  and  her 
faith  and  feeling  were  in  glad  accordance  with  it.  The  Bishop 
of  Perigenx,  in  Prance,  near  which  place  she  died,  and  who 
administered  to  her  the  last  sacrament,  remarked  that  'though 
he  had  been  present  at  many  a  death-bed  for  heaven,  he  had 
never  seen  one  equal  to  hers.'  Can  the  end  of  any  genuine 
Christian  Spiritualist  be  otherwise  ? 

The  oifice  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  next  typal  mau, 
has  been  diiTerent.  It  has  been  that  of  the  seer  and  the 
scribe.  Mr.  Home's  province  was  not  to  write  bnt  to  act : 
Mr.  Davis's  lias  been  to  enter  more  spiritually  into  the  spirit- 
world,  and  to  write  and  publish  what  has  been  revealed  to 
him.  Mr.  Davis  has  not  only  made  known  his  interior  reve- 
lations, but  has  written  his  own  life  under  the  name  of  '  The 
Magic  Staff.'  Like  Mr.  Home,  Davis  has  been  taken  from 
the  class  of  naked  humanity;  from  that  of  human  beings 
standing  isolated  in  their  bare  human  nature,  unsupported, 
unrecommended  by  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  educa- 
tion, wealth,  or  connection.  The  work  he  had  to  do  was  to 
be  conapicuonsly  the  work  of  his  Maker,  and  developing 
itself  from  the  faculties  and  inspirations  of  invisible  spirit. 
His  toils  and  endowments  were  from  the  great  storehouse  of 
the  sonl-world,  and  not  from  the  manufactories,  schools,  or 
coffers  of  men. 
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Andrew  Jat'kson  Davis  was  born  in  1826,  in  Blooming 
Grove  Oiange  Count\  New  York  State.  He  was  one  of 
SIX  children  of  a  vei  y  pi  oi  village  weaver  and  cobbler.  Both 
his  I  arents  were  illiteiite  but  from  his  mother  he  seems  to 
have  inherited  the  clairvoyint  faculty.  He  received  only 
five  months  i,(.hoolin„  at  the  \illage  school,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  teach  him  anything  tliere. 

Afterwards  be  was  as  a  boj  employed  suecesaivelj  in  a 
flour  mill  a  shop  and  on  a  faim  During  liis  solitary  hours 
in  the  fields  he  saw  v  sion  ai  I  heard  voices.  His  parents 
removed  to  Pou  hkceps  e  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
makei  He  then  h  cme  the  clairvoyant  of  a  mesmeric 
lecturer  ai  d  1 1  th  situat  on  c\cited  wonder  by  the  revela- 
tions he  made  aid  acquired  the  name  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Seer  TI  is  was  in  1843  hve  years  before  the  Eochester 
kuockings  M  ere  am  ounce  1  In  his  clairvoyant  state  Davis 
iiot  only  declared  that  the  power  of  seeing  into  and  healing 
diseases  was  given,  hut  be  prescribed  for  scores  who  came 
most  siieeessfnlly,  stating  their  symptoms  in  a  manner  that 
surprised  the  patients  and  equally  so  several  accomplished 
physicians  who  attended  the  seances.  In  his  '  Harraonia'  be 
has  described  the  wonderfd  scenes  opened  np  to  him  in  this 
condition.  His  clairvoyance  was  advanced  into  clairscience. 
He  Ijebeld  all  the  essential  natures  of  things;  saw  the  in- 
terior of  men  and  animals  as  perfectly  as  their  exterior ;  and 
described  them  in  language  so  correct  that  the  most  able 
technologists  coal  I  n  t  surj  a  s  h  n  He  |  o  nted  out  the 
proper  remedies  fo  all  tl  e  mpla  nt  a  d  the  si  ops  where 
tbey  were  to  be  ol  ta  ned  Tl  e  1  fe  of  all  ature  api  eared 
laid  before  him ;  and  1  e  aw  tl  e  netals  the  earth  1  ke 
living  flames,  and  1  gl  t.  a  1  flime  emanat  ng  f  on  e  cry 
portion  of  the  living  stmcture  of  men  and  animals.  The 
most  distant  regions  and  their  various  productions  were  pres- 
ent before  him.  Everything  appeared  to  him,  as  to  all 
clairvoyants,  clothed  with  its  peculiar  atmosphere  ;  not  only 
living  forms,  but  every  grain  of  salt  or  sand,  the  i 
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bones  and  tendrils,  mineral  and  earthy  substances,  had  this 
colored  atmosphere.  As  George  Pox  and  Swedenborg  before 
him,  lie  declared  that  the  whole  of  creation  was  opened  to 
him ;  that  he  saw  the  names  of  all  things  in  their  natnres,  as 
Adam  saw  them.  He  saw  how  every  animal  represented 
some  one  or  more  qualities  of  men  and  their  vices  or  virtues, 
inst  as  Fox  and  Swedenborg  had  asserted  ;  and  he  gave  even 
Greek  and  Latin  names  to  things,  whilst  in  hia  ordinary  state 
he  eottld  not  even  write  or  speak  decent  English.  These  facts 
are  attested  by  eminent  physicians  whose  names  have  been 
publisheij  by  themselves. 

In  this  state  he  had  his  vision  of  '  The  Magic  Staff,'  as  it 
were,  a  rod  of  gold  which  he  was  told  to  take,  to  try  and 
walk  with,  leaning  on  it,  and  believing  on  it ;  and  .on  the 
staff  was  written  his  hfe's  motto,  'Under  all  circumstaiices 
keep  an  even  mind.'  On  this  staff,  he  tells  us,  he  has  con- 
tinned  to  lean. 

In  1845  he  delivered  151  lectnres  in  New  York  whilst  in 
the  clairvoyant  state.  These  went  to  give  a  new  Philosophy 
of  the  Universe,  and  were  published  in  a  volume  called 
'Nature's  Divine  Revelations,'  amonnting  to  800  pages. 
Edgar  A.  Poe  and  Professor  Bush  were  amongst  his  wonder- 
ing hearers,  and  the  latter  has  attested  that  those  parts  of 
the  lectures  which  he  heard  were  faithfully  transferred  to  the 
book.  Since  then  Mr.  Davis  has  been  a  very  voluminous 
writer,  as  bis  'Great  Harmonia'  in  5  volumes,  'The Philoso- 
phy of  Special  Pro.vidence,'  'The  Philosophy  of  Spiritual 
Intercourse,'  'The  Penetralia,'  'The  Present  Age  and  Inner 
Life,'  and  '  The  Magic  Staff,'  testify.  Besides  this  he  edits 
the  'Herald  of  Progress.'  Mr.  Coleman's  account  of  him 
represents  him  as  a  man  of  substantial  outward  as  well  as  in- 
ward development.  '  I  was,'  he  says,  '  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  him  bright,  active,  and  solidly  intelligent,  with  nothing 
of  the  dreamy  mystic  about  him.  His  personal  appearance 
is  extremely  prepossessing,  with  a  massive  and  most  intel- 
lectually formed  forehead,  prominent  nose,  long  black  hair, 
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and  profusely  flowing  beard.'  He  told  Mr.  Coleman  that  he 
apeDds  oDe  half  of  his  time  in  hia  garden,  the  other  half  in 
his  study,  and  -visits  his  office  iu  tlie  city  only  one  day  in  fhe 
week,  when  he  sees  all  sorts  of  enquirers,  and  still  prescribes 
spiritnally  and  gratuitously. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Davis's  spiritualism  is, 
that  it  is  not  Christian,  but  simply  theistic.  This,  no  doubt, 
belongs  to  his  place  in  the  progressive  order  of  development. 
He  is  in  the  hands  of  pagan  or  rather  pantheistic  spirits,  and 
represents  the  ancient  philosophic  paganism.  Mr.  Home  re- 
presents the  earlier,  primitive,  and  patriarchal  cycle  where 
outward  miracles  appeared  as  a  natural  portion  of  life.  This 
may  have  for  its  object  to  attract  and  reintroduce  to  spiritual 
relations  those  great  masses  of  society  which  the  negation  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  intense  selfishness  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians, have  driven  far  away  from  Christianity,  and  made  it 
but  another  name  for  priestcraft  and  masked  ambition. 
Though  to  us  it  may  be  an  unsatisfactory,  to  others,  drawn 
by  negative  religion  into  the  Cimmeria  of  skepticism,  it  may 
be  a  reconciling  gradation.  And  accordingly  out  of  the 
sphere  of  Davis  was  developed  Harris,  who  step  by  step  has 
ascended  into  the  highest  region  of  Christian  spiritualism. 

We  find  that  Mr.  Harris,  wonderfully  attracted  by  the 
'  Divine  Kevelations  of  Nature'  of  Davis,  became  one  of  his 
most  enthusiastic  disciples.  But  that  was  not  the  place 
where  he  was  to  stay.  The  Christian  must  develop  out  of 
the  pagan  cycle.  In  his  earlier  spiritual  inspirations  Harris 
became  a  poetic  medium,  and  dictated  whole  epics,  under  the 
supposed  influence  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Poilok,  &c. 
Whoever  were  the  poetic  spirits  who  infused  those  poems, 
they  are  specimens  of  poetry  of  the  highest  order.  Speaking 
of  the  '  Lyric  of  the  Golden  Age,'  Mr.  Brittan,  the  puhhsher, 
says,  and  not  more  enlogistically  than  justly,  '  This  lyric  has 
scarcely  less  than  Miltonic  grandeur.  The  descriptive  parts 
are  wonderful  as  illustrations  of  the  compass  of  our  language. 
It  would  severely  tax  the  capabilities  of  the  most  gifted  mind 
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to  coin  its  pliraseoiogj  aiono,  which,  however,  is  neither 
strained  nor  far-fetched,  bnt  natural,  flowing,  and  raelodions 
as'*a  vallej  broolt.' 

But  the  instantaneous  manner  in  which  these  poems  —  a 
wliole  volume  of  300  or  400  pages  at  a  time  —  were  thrown 
off,  is  still  more  amazing  than  their  high  merit  itself.  Mr. 
Brittan  tells  us  that  the  'Lyric  of  the  Golden  Age'  (331 
pages)  was  dictated  by  Harris,  and  written  down  by  Mr. 
Erittan  in  ninety-four  hours.  In  a  similar  manner  was  pro- 
duced the  'Lyric  of  the  Morning  Land,'  and  other  volomes. 
In  the  production  of  poetry  vie  know  no  similar  aclije*ements 
Bat  the  progress  of  Hains  into  an  inipirational  oratory  is 
stiJI  more  snrpnamg  He  claimi  bi  opening  np  h  a  intenoi 
being  to  receive  mflu\  of  dmne  intuition  m  such  a!  undance 
and  power  m  to  throw  cff  undei  its  influence  tie  most 
astonishing  stiains  of  eloquence  Thi^  leceptne  i  d  cum 
municative  power  he  attiibutes  to  an  inten  al  spiritual 
bieathing  correiponding  to  the  outer  nitnml  1  leathing  Is 
the  badily  lungs  imbibe  and  respire  air  so  he  contends 
the  spiritual  lungs  in'.pire  and  icspire  the  divine  aura  re 
fluent  with  the  highest  thought  and  puieat  sentiment  and 
that  without  anv  labor  or  tiiil  of  brain  Snedenborg 
teaches  the  lame  myitery  and  Catholics  "vlao  of  devotional 
tempeiament 

Gorres  in  his  Christliche  M>stik  asseits  that  this  vital 
breathing  howevei  deicenda  into  the  human  being  through 
the  Clown  of  the  head  and  reissneb  by  that  and  is  in  inti 
mate  connection  with  the  lays  and  circlets  of  Iiaht  seen  on 
the  heads  of  saints  (vol  ii  p  330  Ineie  Begrundii^  dor 
Lithterseheinungen')  Wliatever  be  the  proces'<  those  who 
heard  Mr  Hams  during  hii  visit  to  this  couati)  m  ISbO  hid 
abundant  proofs  of  the  magnificent  results  Hi*!  extempore 
sermonswere  the  only  perfect  realization  of  nij  conceptions  of 
eloquence  ;  at  once  full,  unforced,  outgu'^hing  unstinted,  and 
absorbing.  They  were  triumphant  embodiments  of  sublime 
poetry,  and  a  stern,  unsparing,  yet  loving  and  buinmg  theol- 
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ogy.  Never  since  the  days  of  Fox  were  the  disguises  of 
modern  society  so  unflinchingly  rent  away,  and  the  awful 
distance  betwixt  real  Christianity  and  its  present  counterfeit 
made  so  startlingly  apparent  That  the  preacher  was  aSso 
the  prophet  was  most  clearly  proclaimed  by  his  suddenly  has- 
tening home,  declaring  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  '  the 
nethermost  hells  were  let  loose  in  America.'  Tliis  was  before 
the  public  breach  betwixt  North  and  South  had  taken  place ; 
but  it  soon  followed,  only  too  deeply  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  ^ipiritual  intimation. 

In  these  three  typal  mediums  have  been  designated  the 
three  stages  of  Spiritualism  :  —  the  patriarchal  or  prepara- 
tory, the  pqgan  and  the  Christian.  In  the  general  charac- 
ter of  American  Sj  intualism  has  been  displayed,  in  equally 
unmistakable  features  the  previous  social  and  spiritnal  con- 
dition of  that  tounti).  Those  who  thought  that  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  invisible  world  should  be  all  of  a  divine  nature 
have  been  horrified  to  perceive  that  it  partook  largely  of  an 
opposite  nature,  the  demoniac.  That  was  an  expectation 
out  of  nature  itself,  contrary  to  the  world's  history,  in  which 
the  evil  has  ever  come  in  hot  haste  on  the  heels  of  the  good. 
Never,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  did  demon  activity  abound 
so  much  as  at  the  Christian  advent.  It  is  a  trite  truism, 
that  where  God  pours  out  his  Spirit  most  abundantly,  it  is 
next  abundantly  met  by  the  blasts  of  hell  American  Spir- 
itualism, therefore,  though  it  has  shown  divine  features,  and 
produced  deep  and  serious  Christian  effects,  bringing  back 
large  numbers  from  atheism  and  deism  to  Christianity,  has 
also  largely  shown  features  of  a  lower  and  more  repulsive 
kind.  And  this  must  inevitably  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  churches  there  previous  to  this  avatara,  as  de- 
scribed by  both  American  and  European  travellers.  The 
curse  of  slaveiy  had  entered  into  the  deepest  vitals  of  the 
moral  life  of  the  country,  North  as  well  as  South, 

An  English  traveller,  Mr.  W.  Robson,  of  Warrington, 
four  or  five  years  ago,  writing  to  the  Boston  '  Liberator,' 

II.  _  20 
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said  ;  —  'In  En£,k  d  tl  ere  is  a  kind  of  soDinabnlic  life  in 
the  chnrclie'i  m  staken  by  1  ng  habits  of  thought  for  health 
and  vigor;  but  «ith  yo  i  America,  it  is  the  foul  life  of 
the  eharnel-hou  e  the  loathing  rottenness  of  corruption,  that 
is  miataken  for  the  same  th  ig.  With  us,  there  is  a  general 
formalistic  acK  o  le  1„  e  t  of  the  truth  ;  and  in  the  low, 
vegetating  k  d  of  I  fe  fo  nd  in  the  churches  there  is  not  so 
much  visible  Satanic  and  diabolical  thatyou  can  take  up  and 
shake  in  their  faces,  to  arouse  and  alarm  them :  but  here  the 
very  brotherhood  of  man  is  denied  and  scouted,  the  divine 
truth  lying  at  the  basis  of  a  God-derived  humanity,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  Christian  salvation,  rejected  with  scorn.' 
As  the  Church  of  England  is  responsible  for  the  war-spirit 
which  prevails,  having  hallowed  it  by  its  Te  Deums,  fasts, 
and  thanksgivings,  so  the  churches  in  America  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  enslavement  of  four  millions  of  the  African  race. 
Dr.  Channing  says,  '  Slavery  could  not  exist  an  hour,  were  it 
not  supported  by  the  American  churches  I'  Another  writer 
says,  'Eight  hundred  ministers  in  the  South  are  slave- 
holders. The  number  of  slaves  held  by  church  members  is 
incredible  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  out  of  20,000  clergymen. 
North  and  South,  there  are  not  a  score  consistent  advo- 
cates of  freedom.  It  is  literally  a  church  of  dumb  dogs  that 
dare  not  bark.  This  terrible  conspiracy  against  humanity 
will  appear  more  plainly  by  a  reference  to  the  leading  or- 
ganizations of  orthodox  theology  The  American  Tract  So- 
ciety is  the  wealthiest  society  in  America,  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  400  000  dolhis,  an  army  of  500  men,  300  of  whom 
labor  in  the  Southern  and  South  h  esteru  States,  holding 
14,000  prayei  meetings  innually  distributing  millions  of 
tracts  and  peiioditals  denouncing  zealously  the  sins  of 
dancing,  Sabbath  breaking  sleeping  in  ehareh,  novel  read- 
ing ;  but  it  has  never  dunng  the  thirty-three  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, ntteied  a  word  or  published  a  line,  against  the  op- 
pression, injustice,  robbery,  and  viJIany  practised  on  the 
negro.     They  have  made  it  heresy  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
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the  Trinity ;  total  depravity,  endless  misery,  for  all  who  do 
not  recognize  their  theology  ;  but  no  heresy  to  sell  little  chil- 
dren for  gain,  to  nullify  the  marriage  relation,  to  make  mer- 
chandise of  the  image  of  Christ. 

'  The  American  Sunday-School  Union,  an  organization  for 
supplying  SuDday-sebools  with  religious  books,  with  large 
resources,  never  give  the  slightest  testimony  against  this  sum 
of  all  villanies.  On  one  occasion,  having  reprinted  an  Eng- 
lish tract,  "  The  Life  of  Joseph,"  a  little  girl  asked  a  school 
teacber  what  was  the  difference  between  selling  Joseph  and 
selling  Cato  or  Pompey.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the 
book  was  suppressed,  ani  afterwards  reprinted  without  tlie 
selling  scene ! 

'  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  I  am  writing,'  says  this 
author,  '  there  is  a  Congregational  Southern  State  Library, 
containing  2000  volumes,  bnt  not  a  volume  against  oppres- 
sion. The  American  Bible  Society  has  lent  its  influence  to 
build  up  the  slave  power  by  twice  refusing  a  donation  of 
5000  dollars,  presented  to  them  by  the  American  Anti-Sla- 
very Society,  on  condition  that,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible,  slaves  should  be  included.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  the  Methodist  Book  and  Sunday-School  Unions, 
the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  publishing  houses,  all  are 
steeped  in  the  same  blinking  sin  of  crouching  before  slavery, 
and  permit  their  church  members  to  hold  slaves.' 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  of  moral  cowardice  and  glaring 
hypocrisy,  the  spirits  of  evil  were  certain  to  seize  on  these 
rotten  parts,  and  revel  in  them.  Hence,  on  tlie  outburst  of 
Spiritualism,  such  members,  sunk  in  this  lowest  depth  of 
Spiritaal  corruption,  were  instantly  possessed  by  spirits  of 
like  tone.  Hence,  in  the  ranks  of  spivitualism  and  spirit  me- 
diums, there  appeared  such  persons,  who  stood  forth  mere 
atheists,  deists,  pagans,  of  no  creed  but  infidelity.  Like 
attracts  like  ;  and  spirits  of  their  stamp  claimed  kindred  with 
those,  e'tiveloped  them,  and  taught  them  the  doctrines  of 
the  hells,  or  of  the  dubious  and  intermediate  regions.     As 
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the  Shalser  W.  F.  Evans  said— 'These  are  brought  to  judg- 
niect,  for  their  inner  life  was  raade  manifest  by  the  spirits 
who  claimed  them  and  indoctrinated  them.  This  was  in- 
evitable ;  for  they  who  hoped  that  all  teaching  from  the  in- 
Tisible  world  would  be  true,  were  as  ignorant  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  spirit- world  as  they  who,  seeing  evil,"  denounced 
all  as  evil.  As  the  whole  of  this  history  has  shown,  the 
good  and  the  evil  issne  equally  from  the  spirit-world,  and  all 
mast  make  their  election.  As  in  Christianity,  so  in  Spirit- 
ualism, the  battle  of  heaven  and  hell  is  forever  going  on. 
Woe  to  those  who  ally  themselves  to  the  one!  —  well  for 
those  who,  by  prayer  and  faith,  se«k  the  support  and  teach- 
ing of  the  other,  that  is,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  its  minister- 
ing angels.' 

In  America,  the  curse  of  slavery  —  which  thus  fearfully 
corrupted  the  churches,  and  sent  its  taint  into  the  innermost 
vitals  of  society  —  has  brought  its  terrible  retribution  in  this 
present  fratricidal  war,  fraught  with  its  gigantic  horrors. 
As  Harris  was  warned,  the  nethermost  hells  are  there  broken 
loose  in  truth,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  spirits 
who  infested  many  of  the  regions  of  American  Spiritualism, 
promulgating  contempt  of  Christianity,  and  emitting  the 
f<Etid  steams  of  a  low  and  poisonous  vulgarity,  which  have 
filled  many  of  the  American  spiritual  journals,  are  the  same 
who  are  now  rioting  in  the  blood  of  brothers,  and  festering 
the  woods  of  the  South  with  the  mutilated  relics  of  their 
victims. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  portion  of  the  American  spir- 
itualists, like  Hare  and  Edmonds,  Harris,  Owen,  Newton, 
and  others,  have  raade  a  noble  stand  for  Christianity,  truth, 
and  purity,  and  the  purifying  effects  of  the  better  Spiritual- 
ism are  becoming  more  visible.  Judge  Edmonds  tells  us 
that  to  a  man  the  American  spiritualists  have  declared  against 
the  monster  crime  of  slavery;  Hare  long  ago  said  that 
Spiritualism  there  had  converted  25,000  infidels ; 'and  the 
writer  whom  1  have  been  quoting  says :    '  Spiritualism  has 
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I  skeptici'!m  and  infidelity  fiom  the  minds  nf  thous- 
ands comforted  the  mjumei  «ith  angelic  consolations, 
hfted  up  the  unfortunate  the  outcast  the  inehiiate  taking 
aw^y  the  btint;  of  death  which  has  kept  mankind  undei  per- 
petual bondage  thion^h  tear —  so  that  death  la  now  to  ita 
million  belieiers 


The  ki  id  and  gentle  sorrant  who 

unlocks 

^ith  noiseless  hind   life  a  flownr 

eiionoled  door 

To  show  ua  thohB  we  loved 

And  theie  can  be  i  o  douht  that  this  purifyinsr  and  Christian- 
izing opeiation  is  the  gicat  mission  of  Spintnalism  under 
Providence  thouifh  to  the  seculjnzed  and  the  paganized  mind, 
hardened  into  mere  conventional  chnrchisra,  bowing  only  to 
the  god  of  this  world,  it  may  come  with  searching,  withering 
fires,  with  a  horror  of  groat  darkness,  and  with  shakings  of 
the  earth  and  its  heaven-defiant  institutions. 
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CHAPTER    xr. 

SPIRITUALISM   IN   ENGLAND, 

Then  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears. 

Actt  Tii.  57, 
It  is  amnaing  to  see  how  the  ai^ameats  and  positions  on  both 
sidea,  which  were  all  gone  orer  bj  us  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
are  now  reproduced  with  you,  and  with  so  strong  a  resem- 

blanee,  that   one   might  almost  talk  of  plagiarism Judqh 

EDMOsns,  0/ JVeii-  ybyft,  in   a  letter,  October  12,  18(il,   on  the 
SpiritualialK  Diieuiaions  in  England. 

OPIRITTJALrSM  in  England,  in  its  more  physical  phast 
O  is  but  a  reflcDtion  and  a  weaker  reproduction  of  Spiritu- 
alism in  America.  Tliis  is  so  very  much  the  case,  that  had 
it  not  farther  developments  of  its  own,  it  would  be  aufBcient 
simply  to  note  the  fact,  and  pass  on.  All  that  has  occurred 
in  regard  to  rapping  and  jraining  intelligence  by  the  alpha- 
bet,  to  the  lifting  and  moving  of  tables,  chairs,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture,  to  the  floating  of  persons,  the  appear- 
ance of  spirit-hands,  and  even  spirit-forms,  to  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  playing  on  instrnments,  and  the  like  phenomena, 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  more  powerfully  exhibited  in  America 
than  here.  We  have  seen  tables  often  enough  lifted  by  in- 
visible power  from  the  floor;  seen  them  give  answers  to  ques- 
tions by  rising  and  sinking  in  the  air;  we  have  seen  them  in 
the  air  keep  time  by  their  movements  to  a  tone  playing  on  a 
piano;  seen  them  slide  about  the  floor  of  a  room,  laying 
themselves  down  when  touched,  and  refusing  to  do  anything 
for  a  fortnight  together;  but  thus  to  creep  about  the  floor 
whenever  touched.     We  have  heard  bells  ring  in  the  air,  and 
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seen  them  thus  ringing  move  about  a  room;  seen  flowers 
broken  from  plants,  and  earned  to  different  persons,  without 
any  visible  band ;  seen  musical  instruments  play  correct  airs 
apparently  of  themselves,  and  even  rise  up,  place  themselves 
on  a  person's  head,  and  there,  just  over  it,  but  not  touching 
it,  play  out  a  well-known  air  in  fine  style.  We  have  heard 
remarkable  predictions  given  through  mediums,  and  which 
have  come  Hteraliy  to  pass;  heard  wonderful  descriptions  of 
scenes  in  the  invisible  world  made  by  persons  in  clairvoyant 
trance,  which  would  require  the  highest  imaginative  genius  to 
invent  or  embody  in  words ;  have  seen  writing  done  by  pen- 
cils laid  on  paper  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  not  within  reach 
of  any  person  present,  and  innumerable  such  things;  but  ail 
these  have  been  done  more  powerfully  and  perfectly,  in  hun- 
dreds and  tliousands  of  cases,  through  a  course  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  previously  in  America.  I  believe  no  person 
has  seen  in  England  a  large  table,  with  six  full-grown  per- 
sona upon  it,  float  through  a  room  without  touching  the 
floor ;  yet  such  things  have  been  done  repeatedly  in  America. 
With  the  exception  of  the  smashing  to  pieces  of  the  table 

of  Dr. at  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Kent,  a  table  made  to  resist 

the  efforts  of  maniacs,  and  which  had  resisted  them  all  suc- 
cessfully, I  know  of  no  physical  achievement  of  the  spirits  ia 
England  equal  to  those  common  in  America ;  and  even  there 
it  was  through  the  mediumship  of  Mr.  Squire,  an  American. 

See  the  'Spiritual  Magazine,'  vol.  i.,  p.  161,  for  Dr. 's 

account  of  this  interesting  ease,  the  doctor  to  that  time  having 
been  a  violent  opponent  of  and  disbeliever  in  these  phenomena. 
All  the  great  physical  mediums  have  been  Americans,  or 
from  America.  Mrs.  Hayden  in  1852  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  who  introduced  the  phenomena  in  England,  then  Mr. 
Home  in  1855,  and  Mr.  Squire  in  1859.  Besides  these  there 
have  been  visits  made  by  Dr.  Randolph,  a  trance-medium ; 
Dr.  Redman  ;  Mr.  Harris,  poetic,  preaching,  and  trance- 
medium,  and  some  others,  one  or  two  of  whom  have  been 
real  mediums,  but  from  the  wrong  side  of  Spiritualism. 
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Spiritualism,  therefore,  in  its  latest  development  in  England, 
came  clearly  from  America,  but  has  not  here,  even  in  its 
American  missionaries,  produced  physical  effects  by  any 
means  equal  to  those  which,  by  all  attestations,  have  been 
common  in  the  United  States.     Perhaps  the  destruction  of 

Dr.  E 's  table,  through  Mr.  Sqnire,  in  February,  1860, 

is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  vigor  of  American  theurgy. 
In  the  English  atmosphere,  and  the  English  mind,  the  spirit- 
ual agency  has  met  with  a  more  resistant  principle  than  in 
the  New  World.  Probably  our  denser  atmosphere,  less  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  in  its  character,  and  oar  different  telluric 
conditions,  are  less  favorable  to  the  transmission  of  spiritual 
impressions,  but  more  probably  the  chief  obstraction  lies  in 
the  indurated  and  materialized  tone  of  the  English  mind. 
The  Americans  are  conspicuously  a  more  nervous  and  excit- 
able people  than  we  are.  They  have  grown  up  rapidly  un- 
•3     n  w    1       t        IE  bl     I    g    f  blood  and  inter- 

n  t       1    d     y  Tl    J  1  1  ngular  genius 

f     m    h         1  t  d  d     tj    pproaehing  to 

h  g      t  w  1      h  m       new  religions 

g  t  al        tfl  fpltld  minion.     Their 

mi  d    I  It    th  1 1  t  h  h        ;       th  a  rapidity  of 

g    wtl  U    f,tl    t    ft    J       Ij     t,l  d  have,  in  con- 

q  g      t        P  1         It     ty 

A   f  f     th    I    t  tw         t  he  been  under- 

going a  double  process  of  induration.  Trade,  and  Protestant 
abjuration  of  spiritual  relations,  have  been  mutually  doing 
the  work  of  internal  petrifaction  and  ossification  upon  us. 
State  Churchism  —  sapping  the  vitality  of  our  consciousness, 
dulling  our  religious  sensibility,  and  substituting  secular  am- 
bition and  hierarchic  pride  for  the  pnre  love  of  Christ  and 
of  souls  —  has  handed  us  over,  the  only  too  willing  victims  of 
commercial  cupidity.  These,  insensibly  but  rapidly  actuated 
by  the  wonderful  progress  of  physical  science,  colonial  expan- 
sion, manufacturing  immensity,  and  their  confluent  streams  of 
wealth,  luxury,  and  social  aspiration,  and  our  literature  and 
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theoloBJ  saturated  with  foreign  importatiom  of  loMel  .nd 
semi-inlidel  phllosophj,  h«».  produc.d  «  condition  of  gener.l 
mind  and  opinion  more  de.trnctive  to  a  healtli;  f.ith  than 
an,  period  of  the  world,  the  most  pagan  or  most  eotrnpl, 
ever  saw.  It  is  notorious  that  foreign  chnrches  see  and  leel 
in  Anglicism  a  hard,  unsplritnnl,  domineering,  and  worldly 
tone  which  strikes  them  with  astonishment 

For  these  eanses  the  English  press  and  pnlpit  have  merely 
repeated  the  opposition  to  Spiritualism  which  America  had 
already  shown,  but  with  additional  pngnaolty,  and  with  on 
utter  absence  of  orisinality.     They  reeomnenced  the  attacli, 
just  terminated  in  America  after  a  ten  years'  combat,  as  il  it 
h.a  sprung  up  under  their  eyes  a  totally  new  phenomenon. 
That  it  had  been  familiar  to  all  ages  and  nations  i  that,  in 
those  ages  and  nations,  just  the  greatest  men  and  greatest 
minds  had  demonstrated  its  reality  ;  that  the  greatest  histo- 
rians  and  philosophers  had  described  all  Its  forms,  and  set- 
tled ah  its  diagnoses  1  that  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament, 
the  Church,  at  every  period  and  in  every  country,  had  over- 
aowed  with  it ;  and  that  In  Germany,  for  the  last  hundred 
years  It  hud  forced  Itself  on  the  attention  and  the  convic- 
tion of  many  of  its  chief  philosophers,  had  passed  almost  un- 
noticed In  America,     But  still  more  extraordinary  was  it  to 
see,  that  when,  besides  .11  this,  in  America  every  argument 
against  It  had  been  exhausted  in  ten  years  of  conJiet,  and 
when  three  mllhons  of  converts  had  been  the  imposing  re- 
sult the  whole  was  lost  on  the  English  educated  public  as 
though  it  had  never  been.     Our  literary  men  and  clergy  ap- 
peared to  have  been  profoundly  asleep  during  this  long  and 
fiery  battle ;  and  when  the  tarn  came  to  them,  only  started 
up    and   gathering  the   abandoned  weapons   of  Amcriean 
iomnals,  turned  over  again  all  the  old  arguments,  without 
adding  «  single  new  one.     Judge  Edmonds,  In  the  motto  to 
this  ehapter,  has  recorded  the  astonishment  of  America  at 
the  threadbare  English  imitation  of  the  attack  In  the  United 
States. 
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PTOfe<50tBare  said  long  ago  nhilst  looking  on  the  rni 
equal  stnfe  m  America  itself  _  Ihe  ,i,est  man  ,l,o 
speaks  in  ignorance  speaks  foolislily  to  the  ears  of  tli  ,e 
who  perceire  his  ignorance  In  this  iidicnlons  li^lit  must 
our  newspaper  ind  periodical  writers  hare  appealed  to  the 
people  of  Amen  a  who  had  for  ten  jears  fought  the  same 
hattle  and  exhausted  the  whole  quiver  of  objections  What 
figures  must  our  Paradays  and  Brewsters  have  cut  in  the 
eres  of  a  whole  population  familiar  with  the  facts  the,  were 
donving  as  with  their  diih  food  The  paititnlsis  jf  the 
opposition  of  these  emu  ent  men  I  pass  over  as  they  will 
shortly  be  giren  bj  Mr  Home  in  a  memoir  of  himself 

Another  reihtrkable  feature  of  this  Enghsh  onsl.miht  on 
Spintoahsm  has  been  that  where  the  opponents  did  not 
borrow  Am-" —  "• '  -- --       - 


"^    ^"i^   vji[juiieiiis    uitl   not 

-    --     ■■  "o™  »"'  arguments   tbej  pillaged  those 

whnh  the  old  Pagan  Romans  had  hurled  at  Christianitj 
When  they  called  spiritualists  imposters  and  tricksters  .11 
well  read  people  saw  that  they.eic  stealing  the  weapon, 
of  Julian  the  Apostate  who  called  St  Panl  ro  -ta,ra( 
«««,.,  „„  „„„.„  „,„  ,„  „„.„„  4m|4S„j,„  n.o„, 
(a  fellow  who  outwent  every  other,  as  a  deceiver,  by  tricks 
which  he  performed  through  magic,  Apnd  Cyril  1. 3).  When 
they  taunted  spiritualists  with  the  stupidity  of  their  belief 
thej  only  imitated  Julian  again,  who  used  to  taunt  the  Chris- 
tians with  having  stupidly  elevated  the  son  of  a  carpenter 
into  a  Gfod.  When  they  wanted  terms  of  ridicule,  they  went 
to  Tertullian  for  raillery  used  by  the  Pagans  against  the 
Christian  faith.  'And  here  they  will  say,  "And  who  is 
this  Christ  of  yours,  with  .his  tale  of  wonders  ?  Is  he  a  man 
of  common  condition  ?  Is  he  a  magician  ?  Was  ho  stolen 
away  from  his  crucifixion  ?  Prom  the  sepulchre  by  his  dis- 
ciples ?  Is  be  now  in  boll  ?  Is  ho  not  in  heaven  !  And  to 
come  quickly  from  thence  also  with  a  quaking  of  tlie  whole 
universe,  with  a  shuddering  of  the  world,  and  the  wailing  of 
all  men,  save  the  Christians,  as  the  Power  of  God,  and  the 
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Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Word,  and  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Rea- 
son, and  the  Son  of  God?'" 

I'he  'Evangelical  Quarterly  Review'  could  not  accept 
Spiritualism  because  it  was  '  too  undignified  for  a  spiritual 
revelation  of  God.'  The  remark  was  simply  stolen  from  Lae- 
tantias,  who  quotes  it  as  used  against  Christianity.  In  the 
4th  b.,  22d  c.  of  that  father's  '  Divine  Institutions,'  on  'True 
Wisdom  and  Religion,'  we  have  the  very  words :  — 'Negant 
fieri  potuisse,  ut  naturse  immortali  quidqnid  decederet.  Ne- 
gant denique  Deo  dignum,  ut  homo  fieri  vellet,  seque  infirmi- 
tate  carnis  oneraret,  ut  passionibus,  ut  dolori,  ut  morti  seipse 
Bubjiceret,  quasi  non  fa«ile  illi  esset,  ut  citra  corporis  imbe- 
eillitatem  se  hominibus  ostendaret,  eosque  justiciam  doceret 
(si  quidem  id  volebat)  majore  auctoritate,  ut  profesai  Dei,' 
&c.  '  They  deny  it  to  be  possible  for  an  immortal  to  put  ofr 
his  immortal  nature.  They  deny  it  to  be  worthy  of  God  to 
become  man,  and  to  load  Himself  with  the  infirmity  of  the 
flesh,  and  subject  Himself  to  its  passions,  its  misery,  and  its 
death.  As  though  it  had  not  been  easy  to  Him,  without  the 
frailty  of  the  body,  to  show  Himself  to  men,  and  to  teach 
them  righteousness,  if  Ho  wished  it,  with  greater  authority 
as  God  avowed.'  The  Pagans  go  on  to  argue,  that  God 
would  have  given  thus  a  higher  prestige  to  celestial  precepts, 
and  could  have  enforced  them  by  divine  power.  Why,  then, 
did  He  not  come,  as  God,  to  teach  them  ?  Why  should  He 
come  in  so  humble  and  imbecile  a  form  that  He  should  be 
despised  by  men,  and  subjected  to  punishment  ?  Why  should 
He  expose  Himself  to  violence  from  miserable  mortals  ?  Why 
not  repel  the  hands  of  men  by  Hia  power,  or  escape  them  by 
His  divinity  7 

How  frequently  have  we  bad  to  listen  to  this  class  of  bor- 
rowed arguments!  Why,  said  the  learned  heathen,  did  not 
God  come  as  God  ?  Why,  say  the  anti- spiritualists  now,  do 
not  His  angels  come  openly  as  angels  ?  Why  do  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  modes  of  communication  as  strange  to  the 
wise  now,  as  Christ's  mode  of  coming  was  to  the  wise  then  ? 
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And  all  this  time  la  Englaod,  thousands  and  tens  of 
tliQusaid'.  were  dailv  sitting  down  in  their  families  and  cir- 
cles of  itmiife  friends  md  were  quietly,  and  as  people  of 
common  senfL  fQccesafullv  testing  those  angels  under  their 
own  mode  of  advent  and  finding  them  real.  And  both  in 
America  ai  d  beie  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  continental  na- 
tions this  private  mode  has  been  the  great  mode  of  enquirj 
and  convincemeiit.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  has  ever  seen 
a  public  medium.  Public  mediums  have,  in  reality,  only 
inaugurated  the  movement:  it  has  been,  of  necessity,  carried 
on  by  private  and  family  practice.  In  this  domestic  prose- 
cution of  Spiritualism,  equally  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar 
sorcerer  and  the  interested  impostor  —  where  every  person 
was  desirous  only  of  truth,  and  many  of  them  of  deep  re- 
ligious truth  —  the  second  stage  of  spiritual  development,  the 
more  interior  and  intellectual,  has  been  reached  by  a  very 
large  comrannity  For  there  is,  indeed,  a  very  large  section 
of  society  w  ho  are  sick  of  mere  empty  profession,  or  still 
more  disgusted  ^iith  the  drearycheat  of  sliepticism,  and  who 
have  been  long  yearning  for  some  revelation  of  the  immortal 
hopes  of  eailier  ye'vis  in  some  substantial  and  unmistakable 
form  They  have  found  this  iii  the  daily  visits  of  their  de- 
parted friends,  coming  to  them  with  all  their  old  identities  of 
soul,  of  taste  or  common  memory  of  glad  or  trusting  inci- 
dents, of  announcements  of  Christian  truth,  and  of  God's 
piomiaed  felicitj  They  have  listened  again  and  again  to 
the  woids  of  their  beloved  ones,  bidding  them  take  courage, 
lor  theie  was  no  death,  no  place  for  darkness  or  death  ;  but 
that  around  them  w  alked  their  so-called  departed,  ready  to 
aid  them  and  comfort  them  in  their  earth's  pilgrimage,  and 
to  leceive  them  to  immediate  and  far  more  glorious  existence. 

That  gieat  try  which  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  ascended 
from  the  universal  human  heart,  for  positive  and  personal 
assurance  of  the  reality  of  the  Christian  promises,  and  the 
a  of  beloved  friends,  had  been  going  up  from  theirs ; 
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and  they  had  felt  how  comparatively  small  'is  the  value  of 
all  the  eyidetices  given  to  others,  and  e.^ipeeially  to  the  ancient 
world,  weighed  against  one  such  evidence  io  themselves.  AH 
human  souls  have  felt  this ;  all  have  cried,  '  How  long,  0 
Lord,  wilt  Thou  continue  to  me  a  God  who  hidest  Thyself? ' 
Mrs.  Crawford,  in  the  '  Metropolitan  Magazine,'  in  1836,  tells 
us  that  the  then  Lord  Chedworth  was  a  man  who  suCfered 
deeply  from  doubts  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  another 
world ;  and  that  he  had  a  friend,  very  dear  to  him,  as  skep- 
tical as  himself.  Whilst  one  morning  relating  to  his  niece 
Miss  Wright,  at  breakfast,  that  his  friend  appeared  to  him 
the  ni^ht  before,  exactly  as  he  appeared  in  life,  and^toid  him 
he  died  that  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that  there  was  an- 
other world,  and  a  righteous  God  who  jadgeth  all  —  and 
whilst  Miss  Wright  was  ridiculing  the  idea  of  the  apparition 
—  a  groom  rode  up  the  avenue  bringing  a  letter  announcing 
the  fact  of  his  friend's  sudden  death  at  tha  time  stated  by  the 
spirit.  Mrs.  Crawford  adds,  'The  effect  it  had  upon  the 
mind  of  Lord  Chedworth  was  as  happy  as  it  was  permanent ; 
all  his  doubts  were  at  once  removed,  and  forever.' 

To  snch  a  certainty,  and  comfort  to  a  single  mind  tortnred 
with  doubts,  what  is  the  value  of  the  finest  skeptical  writing 
that  ever  was  written  ? 

We  ai-e  told  that  the  Bev  J.  H.  Tuttle,  pastor  of  a  leading 
universal  church  in  America,  on  receiving  convincing  mes- 
sages from  deceased  relations,  exclaimed,  '  What  a  glorious 
thing  it  is  to  know  that  we  are  to  live  on  through  eternity.' 
He  had  long  preached  this  doctrine  to  his  people,  backing  it 
by  many  splendid  arguments  from  Scripture  and  reason  but 
now  he  knew  it,  and  felt  it  a  very  different  thing.  Zschokke, 
on  his  father's  death,  implored  him  on  his  knees,  and  in  an 
agony  of  tears,  to  reappear  to  him.  Shelley,  the  poet,  in 
his 'Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,' one  of  his  very  earliest 
compositions,  telis  Os  that  he  wandered  through  churches  and 
ruins  to  implore  a  ghost  to  appear  to  him,  but  in  vain ; 
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While  jet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 

Throngh  nianv  n  listening  chamber,  cava  aniJ  ruin. 

And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing 

Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead. 

I  eallad  on  poisonous  names  wiUi  which  ouc  youth  is  ted : 

I  was  not  heard ;  I  eaw  them  not. 

But  though  Shelley  could  meet  with  no  ghost  then,  he  did  in 
after  life,  and  the  first  that  we  hear  of  seemed  sent  to  answer 
his  youthful  enquiries  : 

'  One  night,'  says  Lady  Shelley  in  her  *  Memorials  of  Shel- 
ley,' 'loud  cries  were  heard  issuing  from  the  saloon.  The 
Williamses  rushed  out  of  their  room  in  alarm.  Mrs.  Shelley 
also  endeavored  to  reach  the  spot,  but  fainted  at  the  door. 
Enterin^the  room,  the  Williamses  fonnd  Shelley  staring  hor- 
ribly in  the  air,  and  evidently  in  a  trance.  They  waked  him, 
and  he  related  that  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  mantle  came  to  his 
bedside  and  beckoned  him ;  he  followed  it  into  the  saloon, 
when  it  lifted  the  hood  of  its  mantle,  ejaculated  "  Siete  sodis- 
fatto?"  —  are  you  satisfied  ?  and  vanished.' 

Again: — 'After  tea,'  says  Mr.  Williams  in  his  Diary, 
'while  walking  with  Shelley  on  the  terrace,  and  observing 
the  effect  of  moonlight  on  the  waters,  he  complained  of 
being  unusually  nervous;  and  stopping  short,  he  grasped  me 
violently  by  the  hand,  and  stared  steadfastly  on  the  white 
surf  that  broke  upon  the  beach  under  our  feet.  Observing 
him  sensibly  affected,  I  demanded  if  he  were  in  pain  ;  but  he 
only  answered,  "  There  it  is  again  I  there ! "  He  recovered 
after  some  time,  and  declared  that  he  saw,  as  plainly  as  he 
then  saw  me,  a  naked  child  —  Allegra.,  who  had  recently  died 
—  rise  from  the  sea,  and  clasp  its  hands,  as  if  in  joy  smiling 
at  him.' 

Lord  Byron  also,  in  his  letters  to  John  Murray,  says  that, 
a  few  days  before  Shelley's  tragic  end,  he  and  others  dis- 
tinctly saw  him  walk  into  a  wood,  though  they  knew  that  he 
was  at  the  time  several  miles  away. 

We  find  the  same  yearning  breaking  forth  from  the  hearts 
of  pious  bishops  like  Heber,  men  set  to  comfort  others  witli 
the  assurances  of  the  future.     'I  know  not.'he  says, 'indeed, 
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who  can  know  ?  whether  the  spirits  of  the  just  arc  ever  per 
mitted  to  hover  orer  tJioee  whom  t\  pj  loved  most  tenderly 
but  if  such  permission  be  given  —  and  who  cm  say  it  is  im 
po  aible  f  —  then  it  must  grcatlj  dimm  sh  the  painful  sense 
of  separation  nhii-h  even  the  soils  of  the  righteous  may  be 
supposed  to  feel  Bat  with  what  mote  impetuous  ogoDj  thi 
ciy  for  spiritual  e^deice  burst  from  the -vehement  suni  o*" 
Burns  —  Can  it  be  posoiHe  that  when  I  resign  this  fiail 
feverish  bpinj,  I  shall  find  ray  elf  in  conscious  e^ntence  ? 
When  the  last  gasp  of  agony  his  annoancel  that  I  am  no 
mwe  to  those  that  ki  ew  me  and  the  few  who  lo  ed  me 
when  the  c  Id  stiffeicd  unconscious  gl  astlj  tore  is  re 
signed  nnto  the  earth  to  be  the  prey  of  nnsf,htly  reptiles 
and  to  beco  ne  in  time  i  trodden  clod  shall  I  j  et  be  w  arm  in 
life  seeing  and  seen  enjoying  a  d  enjoyed''  Te  veneral  le 
siges  anl  holy  fl  men  is  tl  ere  piobtbihty  m  your  con |ec 
tures  truth  in  your  stones  of  ai  other  world  beyond  deat!  or 
are  they  all  ahke  baseless  visions  and  fabutated  fables  ? 
What  a  flattering  idea  is  a  world  to  come  1  Would  to  God 
I  as  firmly  believed  it,  as  I  ardently  wish  it ! ' 

And  what  should  have  prevented  this  divine  and  positive 
evidence  visiting  the  soul  of  Burns,  as  it  visited  bards  and 
prophets  of  old  —in  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
soft  as  the  whisper  of  a  zephyr,  but  distinct  and  certain  as  a 
note  of  thunder,  or  in  the  voice  or  shape  of  some  dear  de- 
parted one  —  but  the  death-frost  of  a  creed  which  had  exiled 
all  sneh  visitations  ?  While  men  were  crying  in  despair  for 
this  natural  aliment  of  the  soul,  for  this  higher  communion 
necessary  to  the  life  of  spirit  as  air  is  to  the  life  of  matter, 
the  demon  of  infidelity  was  complacently  harvesting  them 
into  his  dreary  garner. 

The  clever  author  of  'The  Apocatastasis,  or  Progress 
Backwards,'  an  American  book,  says  : — 'To  say  nothing  of 
older  pantheistic  theories  and  pantheistic  men,  as  Spinoza, 
Hobbes,  &c.,  or  of  the  atheistic  spawn  of  Germany,  not 
without  their   influence,  direct  or  indirect,  now  and  here : 
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have  we  not,  in  our  own  time  and  language,  popular  writers 
of  higliest  talents,  who,  with  wide,  deep,  and  insidious  power, 
subvert  the  foundations  of  all  proper  human  responsihility  ? 
For  Pantheism,  and  the  'Eternal  Laws,'  know  or  teach  only 
the  responsibility  appropriate  to  animals.  Wide-spread  and 
fearful  to  humanity  in  men  is  this  influence.  Witness,  as  a 
single  specimen  of  it,  in  '  The  Life '  of  poor  Sterling,  a  soul 
capable  of  the  tiuest  and  fullebt  bpiritml  life  and  develop 
ment  perishing  m  the  serpent  fildi  of  atheistit.  sophi'itrj 
like  an  nnhippy  beast  in  the  embrace  of  the  anacondi  ' 

It  IS  m  tramphng  under  foot  thii  horrible  vampire  of  the 
soul  Infidelity  m  restoring  the  ruins  of  a  godlike  faith  by 
direct  and  daily  repeated  evidence  that  Spintnalism  in  Eng- 
land has  achieved  hitherto  its  gieattst  triumph  Who  shall 
express  the  consolation,  the  profound  and  assured  peace  and 
joj  that  it  has  spread  around  it  where  the  cold  forms  of 
churches  and  the  sounding  Liass  and  tinkling  cymbah  of 
raatenalized  preachers  hid  filled  F  Quietlj  stealing  on 
from  fireside  to  fireside  without  pretence  without  parade,  it 
has  gone  up  from  the  middle  ranks  of  hfe  to  the  highest  an, 
tociatic  regions  and  down  to  the  himbJLSt  abodes  of  work- 
ing men  It  has  sat  down  with  the  sad  ind  bewildered 
members  of  eiery  insen^ale  fraction  of  an  orthodoxy  which 
rejected  miricle  in  a  blind  obstinacj,  and  has  sent  them  away 
rejoicing  in  the  fill  of  Materialism  —  that  reign  is  Biroa 
Guldenstubbe  styles  it  of  Sitan  po?  ercellence  Whilst  men 
wise  m  their  own  conceit,  and  too  conceited  to  esamine, 
were  wnting  violent  philippics  agimst  it  they  saw  and  were 
satisfied.  And  in  the  train  of  this  reaccepted  power  followed 
gifts  full  of  interest,  grace,  and  fresh  assurance.  In  England, 
Spiritualism  has  been  more  generally  received  in  a  religious 
spirit  than  in  America.  It  is  rare  to  find  anj  of  its  di-ciplcs 
pagans,  as  so  many  Americans  have  boasted  themselves,  so  that 
at  one  time  the  American  spiritualists  separated  themselves 
into  Christian  spiritualists  and  Not-Christian  spiritnalists. 
There  have  been  a  considerable  number  here  who  have  pur- 
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sued  it  more  as  an  amaseraeiit  than,  as  it  is,  a  great  and  sol- 
emn agent  for  the  overthrow  of  Infidelity ;  but  the  majority 
have  fnlly  perceived  its  more  elevs.ted  and  sacred  nature.  la 
the  works  and  periodicals  which  have  appeared  in  its  ad- 
vocacy, this  nobler  spirit  haa  been  almost  universally  con- 
spicnous.  With  the  best  part  of  American  spirituahsm  it 
has  kept  pace  in  its  legitimate  operations.  Here,  as  there, 
it  has  brought  back  numbers  of  men  from  atheism,  or  from  a 
condition  little  bePter  or  more  comfortable.  I  speak  this 
from  actual  knowledge  of  such  eases. 

Great  numbers  of  English  spiritualists  have  developed 
into  writing  and  drawing  mediums,  and  some  of  these  have 
already  reached  au  excellence  far  beyond  anything  in  this 
department,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  yet  witnessed  in  America. 
I  may  refer,  in  proof  of  this  statement,  to  the  water-color 
drawings  of  Lady  Ellis  ;  to  those  of  Mrs.  William  Wilkin- 
son, which  have  been  seen  by  many  hundreds  of  persons  con- 
nected with  art  and  literature  ;  and  to  the  pencil  drawings 
of  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Watts.  Of  my  own  little  experience 
in  this  branch  of  spiritual  art,  I  have  already  spoken.  In 
musical  mediumship,  I  have,  in  an  earlier  page,  noted  a  very 
remarkable  example. 

We  read  in  the  spiritual  journals  of  America  of  ladies 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  spirits  as  they  see 
people,  from  childhood.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  similar 
cases  familiarly  known  to  myself  in  this  country.     Two  in 

particular,  Mrs.  N and  Miss  A ,  are  well  known  to 

a  very  wide  circle,  in  which  th«y  have  for  years  given  saeh 
daily  proofs  of  this  faculty,  that  no  fact  is  more  thoroughly 

established.     It  was  Mrs.  N to  whom .  the  spirit   of 

Captain  Wheateroft  appeared  in  London  the  same  evening 
that  he  appeared  to  his  own  wife  at  Cambridge,  and  in- 
formed her  that  he  was  killed  that  day  before  Lueknow,  and 
that  his  body  was  not  then  buried.  '  The  thing  that  I  wore,' 
he  said,  'is  not  buried  yet.'  The  whole  case  is  related  by 
Mr.  Owen  in  his  'Footfalls.'  The  circumstance  had  been 
21,* 
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related  by  Mrs.  N to  myself,  before  Mr.  Owen  took  tip 

tbe  matter.  It  will  be  seen,  in  Mr.  Owen's  narrative,  that 
the  return  of  tlie  killed  at  the  storming  of  Lucknoiv  did  not 
agree,  ia  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  captain,  with  that  of 
the  apparition.  To  both  the  ladies  the  apparition  was  on 
November  14,  1851  ;  the  retnrn  stated  the  death  on  the 
15th,  Had  the  return  been  correct,  the  spirit  must  have  ap- 
peared the  day  before  its  departure.  The  solicitor  to  the 
captain's  family  communicated  this  discrepancy  to  the  War 
OfEce,  and  requested  that  reference  should  be  made  to  Lord 
Clyde  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  date  in  this  instance.  This 
was  done ;  and  Lord  Clyde  returned  answer  that  the  date 
was  correct  —  the  death  took  place  on  the  fifteenth.  Here 
the  ghost  and  the  War  Office  were  at  variance ;  but  a  letter 
subsequently  received  from  a  brother  officer  proved  the  ghost 
to  be  right;  and  the  War  Office,  in  consequence,  corrected  its 
date  These  ghoatf  however  visionarr  ind  mieal  s  in, 
people  think  them  cxn  on  occasion  ■^how  themselves  mjre 
exictly  accurate  tbai  people  in  the  bodv 

I  could  relate  many  equally  cur  jus  proofs  of  the  i  ahdity 

of  Mrs  N 9  statements  on  this  point      One  mij  fufficp 

The  first  time  that  she  was  in  mj  hou  e  she  said  that  she 
saw  the  spirit  of  a  joung  man  standing  neai  one  of  tbe 
party      She  dcsuibed  him  so  exactly  thit  we  immed  itely 

iecogii?ed  him      It  was  apersjnwiom  Mrs  IS nevei 

had  seen  or  heard  cf  Ko  remaik  was  made  farthei  but 
on  a  subsequent  visit  in  ordei  t)  test  the  matter  we  pro 
duced  a  numbei  of  miniature  portra  ts  of  c  ir  fi  ends  of 

past  diys  without  at  all  lefcrnng  to  Airs   N s  faimer 

Mght  of  the  spirit  The  moment  she  cast  hei  eves  on  oil 
of  the  porttaits  she  put  her  fingei  en  it  saying  Thit  is 
the  young  roan  I  saw  here  It  was  m  truth  the  pei  an 
she  had  described 

Miss  \ lb  also  one  of  the  Kdies  who  saw*  the  ip]  an 

tnns  of  '^^uire  ^nd  Dame  Children  at  Rirahur  t  in  Kent 
the  pirticulais  of  which  aie  alsj  ^nei    bj  Mr  Oivea  m  liis 
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'  Footfalls.'  These  particulars  were  also  well  known  to  me 
before  Mr.  Oweu  took  up  the  subject,  and  discovered,  by  a 
visit  to  Ramhurst  and  to  the  British  Museum,  in  consequence, 
facta  regarding  Squire  Children  and  his  family  known  only 
at  Eambnrst  through  the  apparitions,  the  memory  of  the 
family  there  having  almost  wholly  died  out.  Amongst  the 
particulars  communicated  to  Miss  A by  Squire  Chil- 
dren was  the  date  of  his  death,  which  Mr.  Owen,  after  much 
search  in  the  MS.  department  of  the  British  Museam,  found 
to  be  perfectly  correct. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  spirit  mediums  of  modern 
times  is  Elizabeth  Squirrell,  whose  revelations  took  place 
before  Spiritualism,  ii:  its  present  avatara  in  England,  had 
taken  place.  Elizabeth  Squirrell  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Seeress  of  Shottisham,  as  Madame  Hanffe  was  the  Seeress  of 
Prevorst  There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  their  cases.  Both 
had  their  bodily  frames  so  weakened  by  disease,  and  their 
nervous  system  so  excited,  that  the  spiritual  life  within  pre- 
dominated over  the  bodily  hfe  without ;  the  communion  with 
the  spiritual  world  was  opened  up,  and  they  became  not  only 
clairvoyant  of  what  was  around  them,  but  prophetic  of  what 
was  approaching.  Both  were  maligned  and  charged  with 
imposture,  and  both  found  some  candid  people  who  were 
ready  to  examine  thoroughly  into  their  cases  ;  and  thus  be- 
came witnesses  to  the  honesty  of  the  accused,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  their  visitations.  The  main  differ- 
ence was  that  Madame  Hauffe  sank  under  her  complaints  ; 
Elizabeth  Squirrell  has,  I  understand,  in  a  great  measure 
recovered  from  hers. 

Elizabeth  Squirrell  was  born  at  Shottisham,  in  Suffolk, 
five  miles  from  Woodbridge  and  thirteen  from  Ipswich,  in 
1838.  Her  father  appears  to  have  been  in  trade  there,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Baptist  minister  of  Sutton,  a  neigh- 
boring village.  At  three  years  of  age  she  fell  into  a  severe 
illness,  which  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  her  future 
malady,  though  she  recovered  her  health ;  and  for  several 
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years  used  to  walk  tliree  miles  daily  to  school  and  baeli,  six 
miles  altogetlier.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  her  twelfth 
year  that  she  was  sflfldenly  attacked  with  illness  at  school, 
and  this  attack  grew  more  and  more  complicated  for  years. 
At  first  she  experienced  a  weakness  in  the  back,  a  severe 
pain  and  pressure  on  the  head,  then  violent  epileptic  fits, 
spasmodic  contractions,  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  evcntnally 
loss  of  power  to  swallow,  lock-jaw,  which  continued  twenty- 
one  weeks,  and  finally  she  lost  sight  and  hearing.  Her  sense 
of  smell  disappeared  in  the  nose,  but  she  could  inhale  odors 
through  the  mouth.  All  her  senses,  except  feeling,  were 
shut  up,  and  she  lay  in  a  most  enfeebled  and  suffering  condi- 
tion. Doctor  after  doctor  was  called  in,  who  attributed  her 
complaint  to  as  many  causes  aa  there  were  doctors  ;  ossifica- 
tion of  the  heart,  water  on  the  brain,  a  tumor,  and  so  on. 
She  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Ipswich,  and  returned  worse  ; 
her  case  was  declared  hopeless. 

It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  this  poor  girl,  when  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  had  lost  all  power  to  swallow,  and  had 
lived  without  taking  any  nourishment  whatever  for  twenty- 
five  weeks.  The  thing  was  denied,  though  there  are  numer- 
ous cases  of  the  kind  on  record,  the  celebrated  Englebrecht's 
amongst  them ;  there  was  a  great  rush  of  people  to  see  the 
case,  and  a.  loud  outcry  of  imposture  succeeded.  Both  she 
and  her  parents  were  accused  of  being  in  complicity  to  de- 
ceive, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  monej  Three  sepaiate 
committees  were  appointed  of  watchers  The  second  on 
which  there  were  several  clergymen  imagnied  that  they  had 
discovered  fraud,  and  broke  up  quarrelling  amongst  them 
selves,  and  setting  abroad  the  most  damagmg  reports  A 
third  and  still  more  rigorous  watch  of  twelve  persons  was 
appointed,  who  reported,  every  one  signmg  his  or  her  own 
statement,  all  most  unequivocally  asserfmg  that  no  food 
could  possibly  have  been  taken  dunng  fomteen  days  watth 
night  and  day,  the  parents  bemg  evtluded  fiom  the  i  om 
All  declared  their  conviction  thit  both  j  arenf.  .ind  thiid 
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were  honest,  conseientiona  people,  and  that  Elizabeth  herself 
waa  not  only  innocent  of  all  deceit,  bnt  was  a  very  sincerely 
religious  and  highly  gifted  girl.  Tarious  medical  men  of 
more  liberal  character  visited  her,  and,  after  careful  examina- 
tiou  and  enquiry,  confirmed  this  opinion.  Amongst  these 
Dr.  Johnson,  of  Umberslade,  published  a  very  interesting  visit 
to  her.  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson  and  Dr.  Spencer  T.  Hall,  both 
gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  such  cases,  gave  decided 
opinions  on  the  truth  of  her  extraordinary  condition.  Some 
clergymen  were  equally  fair,  and  amongst  them  the  Rev.  W. 
A,  Norton  of  Alderton.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  Bap- 
tist Society  at  Stoke-Qreen,  Ipswich,  expelling  both  parents 
and  daughter,  hecaase  they  asserted  that  Elizabeth  had  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year  lived  without  taking  suste- 
nance ;  and  still  worse,  because  she  asserted  that  she  had  seeu 
angels  and  departed  spirits. 

In  fact,  the  poor  girl  had  become  a  thoroughly  clairvoyant 
subject.  She  saw  spirits  about  her,  amongst  them  her  guar- 
dian angei;  aad  in  her  mesmeric  sleep  she  saw  her  own  inter- 
nal condition,  the  seat  and  nature  of  her  complaints,  and 
could  distinctly,  in  these  sleeps,  foretell  the  approach  of 
greater  illness,  or  of  alleviation — when  she  should  be  able  to 
swallow  again,  and  when  a  return  of  her  inability  to  swallow 
would  occur.  In  her  waking  condition,  she  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  what  she  had  seen  or  said  in  her  mesmeric  sleep  j 
and  her  attendants  wisely  did  not  communicate  this  to  her, 
so  that  they  could  judge  of  her  truthfulness  and  consistency. 
In  her  mesmeric  sleeping,  she  spoke  of  her  waking  condition 
as  of  another  person,  as  if  two  spirits  occupied  one  body, 
one  sleeping  as  the  other  awoke,  and  vice  versl  She  always 
called  her  waking  condition  'My  waking,'  and  said,  'My 
waking  is  very  ill  —  very  ill  indeed  ;' or,  ' My  waking' will 
suffer  so  and  so;  but  always  added,  'It  does  not  know  of 
this,  and  don't  yon  tell  it,  for  it  would  distress  it.'  The  at- 
tendants always  found  her  prognostics  occur  to  the  letter,  arid 
exactly  as  to  time. 
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Mj  notice  of  this  extraordinary  case  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  but  the  whole  account  of  it  lias  been  jjublisiied  by  one 
of  the  watchers,  and  may  bo  had  of  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Mesmeric  and  homceopathic  treatment  eventually  restored 
her.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  occnrrences  which  took 
place  during  her  illness  was  the  ringing  of  a  glass  tumbler, 
which  had  been  set  on  the  table  near  her  with  flowers.  This 
ringing  first  called  her  mother  into  the  room,  who  supposed 
her  daughter  had  struck  it  with  something  soft,  but  she  denied 
it ;  and  the  mother  watching  it,  soon  heard  it  ring  out  again 
in  the  same  musical  manner.  Many  other  persons  then,  from 
time  to  time,  witnessed  it,  and  they  found  that  it  always  rung 
when  they  were  conversing  on  spiritual  and  elevating  sub- 
jects, as  in  coufirmation  of  what  was  said.  One  person  who 
went  to  pray  by  her,  heard  it  above  Sfty  times,  and  generally 
when  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  declared  that  his  emotions  on 
hearing  it  were  mde&ciibable  On  several  occasions  it  rung 
in  sharp  notes  w  hen  assistance  was  wanted,  for  Elizabeth  was 
subject  to  faintings,  and  her  mother  ranning  in  on  one  occa- 
sion, found  her  in  so  insensible  a  condition,  that  she  was  con- 
vinced that  without  instant  aid  she  would  have  died. 

It  was  soon  said  that  the  sound  came  from  a  harmonica 
that  she  concealed  in  the  bed,  but  it  was  amply  proved  that 
the  ringing  commenced  many  weeks  before  she  obtained  the 
harmonica,  and  above  forty  people  hearing  the  glass  ringing 
when  this  could  not  be  the  case.  She  herself  well  observes 
that  no  earthly  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  pretending 
that  the  glass  thus  snpernaturally  rung,  as  it  was  sure  to  be 
laughed  at ;  but  she  adds, '  It  has  decided  many  an  uncertain 
surmise,  dispelled  many  a  fear,  and  unmistakably  announced 
the  presence  of  some  spiritual  envoy.'  And  what  in  all  this 
is  so  barbarously  obscene  and  impious  ?  Is  it  not  written  in 
the  Old  Testament,  '  The  angel  of  the  Lord  enoampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  him  V  And  is  it  not  written  again  in 
the  New  Testament,  'Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  ?'  &c. 
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One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  this  case  is  the 
brightaess  and  intelligence  of  this  young  sufferer  of  fifteen. 
With  only  a  simple  village  education,  she  writes  with  a  spirit, 
a  vigor,  a  sound  sense,  that  few  persons  possess  at  any  time 
of  life  Like  the  Seeress  of  Prevoist  si  e  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  poetry  and  in  a  very  sn  eet  and  genuinely  poetic  vein.  An 
eminent  London  surgeon  ivho  neut  down  to  &ee  her,  saya 
with  much  tiuth  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  Elizabeth 
Squincll  possesses  extraordinary  genius  ftr  her  jears,  and 
thtt  all  bhe  says  teems,  «ith  so  much  good  ueiise,  good 
taste  and  geimii  e  piety  that  all  she  utters  deserves  to  be 
preserved  Her  powers  of  sight  and  hearing  be  ng  obliter- 
ated of  course  she  is  desirous  to  hold  communion  with  her- 
self, and  this  constitutes  a  new  state  of  existence  '  He  adds, 
'It  is  most  shameful  that  people  should  prejudice  this  case. 
I  confess  that  I  went  down  with  one  impression,  and  returned 
with  another.' 

But  all  were  not  so  self-reliant  or  so  charitable  as  this 
liberal  medical  man.  The  parents  of  Elizabeth  were  ruined 
in  their  trade,  and  compelled,  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
those  about  them,  to  remove  to  Ipswich  to  endeayor  to  get 
a  livelihood.  It  seems  that  Elizabeth  has  since  been  in 
London,  seeking  to  support  herself  as  a  needlewoman :  on 
enquiring  after  her,  I  understood  that  she  was  again  gone 
down  into  the  country.  Similar  cases  of  extreme  clairvoy- 
ance abound,  where  the  parties,  when  in  the  sleep,  and  with 
eyes  blindfolded,  could  see  everything  around  them,  even  to 
distant  dwellings,  and  conld  read  anything  written  at  a  con- 
siderable distance;  but  few  cases  have  been  so  complete  as 
that  of  Elizabeth  Squirrell,  who,  in  actual  blindness,  pos- 
sessed this  wonderful  faculty  of  sight. 

The  literature  of  English  Spiritualism  already  numbers 
several  works  of  solid  merit,  and  which  may  be  studied  by 
enquirers  to  great  advantage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  mention  the  titles  of  these  works,  which  may  be 
procured  through  any  bookseller  from  the  publishers  in  Lon- 
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don.  Mrs.  Crowe's  '  Night-side  of  Nature,'  her  translation 
of  the  '  Seeress  of  Prevorst,'  and  her  subsequont  work  on 
Spiritualism  itself,  have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  this 
work,  and  strongly  recommended  to  the  reader.  Her 
'  Night- side  of  Nature 'is  one  of  the  best-reasoned  works 
in  the  language  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  little  volurae  of 
Mr.  Rymer's  on  Spiritualism,  containing  some  of  the  earliest 
oceurrences  regarding  it  in  England,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
first  convinced.  Mr.  Andrew  Leighton  has  edited  a  shiliing 
edition  of  Adin  Ballou's  work  on  'Spirit  Manifestations,' 
and  prefaced  it  with  a  very  excellent  introduetion.  Mr. 
Newton  Crosland's  'New  Theory  of  Apparitions,'  and  Mrs. 
Crosiand's  '  Light  in  the  Valley,'  should  have  a  careful  pe- 
rusal. They  are  very  important,  and  only  came  out  too 
early,  the  subject  then  being  almost  wholly  unknown,  except 
by  mere  and  absnrd  report.  Mr.  William  Wilkinson's  little 
volumes  on  '  Spirit  Drawings,'  and  on  the  '  Revivals,'  cannot 
be  left  unread  by  any  one  who  would  thoroughly  inform  him- 
self on  these  subjects.  They  are  ably  and  philosophically 
written,  and  I  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  reader's 
attention  the  chapter  in  the  latter  on  '  the  Dynamics  of 
Prayer. ' 

For  some  of  the  most  extraordinary,  in  fact,  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  recent  spiritualism,  the  reader 
must  go  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Coleman's  '  Spiritualism  in  Amer- 
ica,' being  the  report  of  what  Mr.  Coleman  saw  in  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  1S61,  made  for  the  express  purpose 
of  examining  into  the  facts  and  condition  of  spiritualism 
there.  A  little  work  called  '  Ange!  Tisits,'  by  Miss  Faw- 
cett,  presents  the  reader  with  an  individual's  experience  on 
the  subject. 

'  The  Confessions  of  a  Truth  Seeker '  arc  full  of  knowl- 
edge of  spiritual  history,  and  the  arguments  of  opponents 
are  dealt  with  in  a,  very  felicitous  manner.  Mr,  John  Jones's 
'  Natural  and  Supernatural '  is  a  storehouse  of  very  curions 
knowledge  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Dale  Owen's  'Footfalls  on 
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the  Boundary  of  Another  World  '  is  too  well  known  to 
need  meilon  Mr  Barkis  of  Newcas  Je  on  Trn  his 
lately  added  anothti  w  rk  (  i  the  sulje  t  of  m  ch  interes>t 
To  those  VI h)  would  acquaint  themsehes  v  th  tl  e  facts  and 
arguments  of  l-nghah  spiiitniliam  I  need  oily  say  that 
these  are  to  be  found  m  the  Yoikshire  and  British  Spirit  lal 
Telegraphs  fjr  ^eveial  years  now  discontinued  and  the 
'Spiritual  Magazine  in  currpnt  puhlication  Mo  t  oi  al! 
of  these  may  be  procured  at  Mr  Pitman  s  20  Paternoster 

And  th  11  tl    t  seems  necessary  to  say  on  English 

p  t  1  m  M  k  ts  way  quietly  but  steadily —  already 
m  w  d  ly  p  n  1  g  the  ranks  of  literature  and  science 
th  y     f    t     p    f    sora   find    it   prudent   to   avow  — 

1       ly      ml        g  m     J  clergymen  of  one  creed  or  another, 

h    h  d   t  J  t       'oid  martyrdom  by  approaching  it 

]S      dm      d  1  Ch     t ;  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  il; 

w  11         mam       i        1  and  open  aspect.     The  ravages  of 

faj  1  )  w  th    t  y  faces  or  rather  masks,  are  becoming 

ft!       d  h  w    g  themselves  so  rampantly  in  the 

y  p  t  I  a  f  th  E  tablished  Church,  that  there  must 
b  m  dj  tl     d  >  of  Christ's  second  advent  may  be 

declared  at  hand  ;  for  very  soon  there  will  be  no  faith  left  on 
earth,  except  in  the  Roman  Catholic  fold,  which  yet  needs 
vigorous  purging,  and  in  this  the  growing  church  of  spirit- 
ualism which  opens  its  arms  to  the  gospel  in  all  its  original 
investments  of  power,  natural  and  supernatural. 

Distingaished  churchmen  seem  more  and  more  becoming 
sensible  of  this.  I  have  already  recorded  remarkable  words 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  uttered  at  a  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion Anniversary,  and  we  find  him  again,  in  a  sermon  de- 
livered in  Westminster  Abbey,  as  reported  in  the  Times, 
Baying,  '  The  especial  lesson  taught  by  Jacob's  dream  was, 
that  God  constantly  controlled  our  thoughts,  and  that  we 
were  constantly  in  connection  with  the  world  of  spirits,  whilst 
we  thought  we  were  far  away  amid  worldly  things.     He  en- 

II.  — S2 
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treated  those  whose  thoughts  turned  heavenwards,  not  to 
checV  them ,  for  they  might  be  certain  that  tbey  were  ea- 
ligbteiied  by  the  same  glorious  presence  which  cheered  Jacob 
m  the  ivildernf^s'  And  we  find  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth 
declanng  that  No  part  of  divine  truth  can  be  neglected 
without  spintui!  loss ;  and  it  is  too  evident  that  the  deep 
and  mysterious  doctrines  of  revelation  respecting  evil  spirits 
and  good  spnit&  has  been  far  too  muck  disregarded  in  our 
age  '  We  find  Hallam  in  his  '  Literature  of  Europe  '  (vol. 
1  2T5-6,;  asserting  the  same  thing,  and  that  'an  indifference 
to  this  knowledge  of  invisible  things,  or  a  prematnre  despair 
of  attaining  it,  may  be  accounted  an  indication  of  some 
moral  or  intelleetnal  deficiency,  some  scantiness  of  dae  propor- 
tion of  mind.'  We  have  the  present  Dean  Trench,  in  his 
'  Notes  on  the  Miracles,'  stoutly  declaring  the  doctrine  of  the 
miraculous.  '  The  true  miracle  is  a  higher  and  purer  nature 
coming  down  out  of  the  world  of  untroubled  harmonies  into 
this  world  of  ours  which  so  many  discords  have  jarred  and 
disturbed,  and  bringing  this  back  again,  though  it  be  but  for 
one  prophetic  moment,  into  harmony  with  that  higher.' 
Stating  this  to  be  a  nature  is  stating  it  to  be  perpetual,  and, 
therefore,  as  much  belonging  to  now  as  then.  We  find  the 
Rev,  Professor  Kingsley  as  strenuously  defending  miracle, 
and  affirming  that  '  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  rationalist's 
shallow  and  sensuous  views  of  nature  ; '  with  much  more  of 
the  kind  in  his  'Westward  TIo  ! '  and  other  works.  We  find 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  in  one  of  his  recent  '  Tracts  for 
Priests  and  People,'  asking  why  things  true  in  the  Gospels 
should  not  be  true  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  ?  These 
are  all  symptoms  of  a  need  strongly  felt  in  the  ecclesiasticism 
of  the  day. 

KOTB.— Whilst  this  is  going  through  the  press,  a  phe- 
nomenon of  a  most  extraordinary  kind  has  shown  itself  in 
America.  Mr,  Mumier,  a  photographer  of  Boston  and  a 
medium,  was  astonished,  on  taking  a  photograph  of  himself, 
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to  find  also  by  bis  side  the  fignre  of  a  young  girl,  which  he 
immediately  recognized  aa  that  of  a  deceased  relative.  The 
circumstance  made  a  great  excitemect.  Numbers  of  persons 
rushed  to  his  rooms,  and  many  have  found  deceased  friends 
photographed  with  themselves. 

The  matter  has  been  tested  iu  all  possible  ways,  but  with- 
out detection  of  any  imposture.  An  account  of  the  particu- 
lars will  be  found  in  the  '  Spiritual  Magazine '  of  December, 
1863,  and  of  January  of  the  present  year,  and  specimens  of 
these  spirit-photographs  are  now  published  by  Mr.  Pitman, 
PatDmoster  Row. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

OPT'OSITION   TO   NEW   FACTS, 
ntem  sese  fruet™  aectiibere  onHthum, 


endercd  by  Drjden  — 

Thou,  lilio  the  hindmost  chariot-wlieela, 
StiU  to  be  near  but  cever  to  be  first. 


IT  will  be  as  well  here  to  devote  a  chapter  to  some  of  those 
numerous  facts  which  should  act  as  a  warning  to  oppo- 
nents not  to  gibbet  themselves  as  obstructors  of  truth  to  fu- 
ture times.  It  will  be  well  employed  if  it  save  but  one  rea- 
sonable creature  from  adding  his  name  to  the  long  catalogue 
of  those  who,  whilst  they  think  they  are  doing  God  service, 
are  merely  persecuting  His  truth. 

The  Creator  of  man.  He  who  linows  all  the  springs  and  mo- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  when  He  was  in  Christ  on  the 
earth,  said  to  His  messengers  of  His  great  new  truths,  'Be- 
hold, I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  amongst  wolves' (Luke  x.  3.). 
This  is  his  announcement  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  mission  of  truth  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Persecution 
is  tlie  eternal  heritage  of  truth.  There  is  a  deadly  enmity  to 
truth  in  the  spirit  of  the  world,  which  no  knowledge,  no  ex- 
perience, no  infinitely  repeated  folly  will  ever  cure.  The 
world  hates  new  truths,  as  the  owl  and  the  thief  hate  the  sun. 
Mere  intellectual  enJightenmenteannot  recognize  the  spiritual. 
As  the  sun  pats  out  a  fire,  so  spirit  puts  out  the  eyes  of  mere 
intellect 
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The  history  of  this  hatred  of  truth  is  the  same  iu  the  pagan 
and  the  Christian  world.  Socrates,  Pjthagoras,  and  many 
others,  foil  under  it.  But  it  is  most  strikingly  demonstrated 
in  the  history  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  The  Jews,  the 
educated  classes  of  that  time,  who  had  studied  the  prophets, 
and  carried  the  institutions  of  Moses  to  the  utmost  perfection, 
still  wanting  tho  spiritual  vision,  when  Christ  came  covered 
with  ail  the  signs  of  prophetic  history,  could  not  see  Him.  But 
what  it  did  to  Christ  and  His  apostles,  it  had  done  long  be- 
fore. It  ridiculed  Noah's  building  the  ark  for  a  hundred 
years,  till  the  flood  came,  and  swept  all  the  sneerers  away. 
It  made  the  lite  of  Moses  for  forty  years  a  torment,  and  after 
a  thousand  miracles  in  the  wilderness.  It  caused  the  pagans 
to  roast,  boil,  and  hew  in  pieces  the  early  Christians. 

Nor  was  it  less  operative  amongst  the  early  Christians 
themselves  They  ridiculed  the  discoveries  of  science,  as 
the  scientific  ridiculed  their  Christianity.  In  his  twenty-fourth 
chapter,  '  De  Antipodibus,  de  Ccelo  ac  Sideribus,'  Lactantins 
laughs  at  the  notion  of  there  being  such  things  as  antipodes, 
thereby  showing  that  the  theory  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth 
and  of  antipodes  was  held,  as  we  know  it  was,  by  Macrobius, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  Cleomenes,  and  others.  Lactantius  is 
quite  merry  at  the  idea  of  'homines  quorum  vestigia  sint  su- 
periora  quam  capita ; '  whose  heels  are  higher  than  their 
heads.  Is  it  possible,  he  asks,  for  *  fruges  et  arbores  deor- 
sum  versus  crescere  1  pluvias  et  nives  et  grandinem  snrsum 
versils  eadere  in  terram  ?'  that  is,  for  fruits  and  trees  to  grow 
downwards  1  rains,  and  snow,  and  hail  to  fall  upwards  to  the 
earth  !  for  fields,  and  seas,  and  cities,  and  mountains  to  hang 
upside  down  F  The  reason,  he  says,  by  which  they  came  to 
such  absurd  ideas  was,  that  they  saw  the  sua  and  moon 
always  setting  in  one  place,  and  always  rising  in  another,  and 
not  knowing  the  machinery  "by  which  they  were  conveyed 
when  out  of  eight,  they  thought  the  heavens  must  be  roa^d, 
and,  therefore,  the  earth  must  be  round  too.  Nay,  according 
to  him,  they  had  actually  made  an  orrery.     '  Itaque  et  aereos 
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orbes  fabricati  sunt,  qaasi  ad  figaram  mundi  eosque  ccelarnnt 
portentosis  quibusdam  simulacris,  qiite  astra  esse  dicerunt.' 

Thus  the  earth  was,  according  to  these  philosophers  (some 
of  them  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  probably 
earlier  still),  round,  and  the  planets  were  represented  the 
same,  and  as  circulating  round  it.  Then  followed  what  Lac- 
tantiua  regarded  as  a  very  monstrous  notion.  '  Si  autem  ro- 
tunda etiam  terra  esset,  neeesse  esse,  ut  in  oranes  cceli  partes 
eamdem  faciem  gerat ;  id  est,  montes  erigat,  campoa  tendat, 
maria  consternat.  Quod  si  esset,  etiam  sequebatur  illud 
estremum,  ut  nnlla  sit  pars  terra  qua;  non  ab  homiuibas, 
cseterisque  animalibus  incolatur.  Sic  pendulos  istos  Antip- 
odes cceli  rotunditas  ad  inTenit.'  '  That  is,  if  the  earth  were 
round,  it  would  follow  of  necessity,  that  it  would  everywhere 
present  the  same  face  to  the  heavens ;  it  would  elevate  its 
mountains,  extend  its  plains,  diffuse  its  seas.  And  if  this 
should  be,  then  this  extreme  condition  would  follow  too, 
that  there  would  he  no  part  of  the  earth  which  might  not 
be  inhabited  by  men  and  other  animals.  And  thus  the  ro- 
tundity of  the  earth  is  actually  made  to  introduce  pendulous 
antipodes  1 ' 

But  if  you  ask,  says  our  learned  Christian  Father — and  he 
was  a  very  learned  man  of  his  age,  and  did  able  battle  with 
the  heathen  and  their  mythologies — how  all  these  things  are 
prevented  flying  off  from  the  round  earth,  and  dropping 
into  the  lower  regions  of  space,  they  tell  you  that  it  is  a  law 
of  nature  that  the  mo  t  ponde  able  substances  tend  to  the 
centre,  and  are  united  to  tl  e  ent  e  as  yoa  see  the  spokes 
in  a  flying  wheel ;  wh  1st  the  1  ^,1  te  substances,  as  clouds, 
smoke,  and  fire,  are  ca  ed  f  om  the  entre,  and  mount  tow- 
ards the  heavens. 

Assuredly,  if  we  ha  e  not  pe  fi  gravity  here,  soon  after 
the  Christian  era,  we  are  on  the  skirts  of  it.  'Quod  si 
quteras  ab  iis,  qui  hajc  portenta  defendunt,  quomodo  non 
cadunt  omnia  in  inferioreoi  illam  cosli  partem  ;  respondent, 
banc  rerum  esse  naturam,  ut  pondera  iu  medium  ferantur. 
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et  ad  medium  eonnexa  sint  omnia,  sicut  radios  videmus  in 
rot4 ;  quffi  aatem  levia  aant,  ut  nebula,  fumes,  ignis,  it  medio 
deferantur  Qt  ccelum  petant.' 

Lactantius  cannot,  he  says,  account  for  the  people  con- 
tinuing to  defend  such  absurdities,  except  that,  once  taking 
up  wrong  premises,  they  are  sure  to  go  on  maintaining  them  ; 
tho-ugh  he  tliinks  the  philosophers  are  sometimes  knowingly 
quizzing,  and  only  do  it  to    h  w  th  g  nu  ty  and  a  ton  ah 

people.  When  the  learned  1  gl  at  L  t  nt  u  I  t  th  n 
reflect  for  a  moment  that  p  t  1  m  may  b  j  t  a  t  ae 
now  as  that  the  world  was  d   and  that  th       w        ant  p 

odes  in  his  time. 

The  same  spirit  pursued  through  all  the  Middle  Ages  the 
children  of  the  light,  by  its  grand  institution,  the  Inquisi- 
tion, furnished  with  every  species  of  machinery  for  crushing, 
burning,  racking,  and  tearing  out  the  truth.  It  fought  des- 
perately against  the  Reformation,  and  poured  all  its  fury 
on  HusB,  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  Lollards,  Waldenses,  Hu- 
guenots, on  Fox,  on  Wesley,  and  on  every  religious  re- 
former. 

It  stood  ill  the  path  of  even  physical  progress,  and 
laughed.  It  is  the  Fool  and  the  Alguazil  of  every  age, 
even  to  physical  progress.  We  all  know  the  stories  of 
Galileo,  of  Harvey,  and  Jenner ;  tiiey  are  worn  threadbare 
in  holding  them  up  as  warnings.  It  put  Solomon  dp  Cans 
in  the  Bicetro  as  a  madman  for  asserting  the  power  of 
steam.  The  'Edinburgh  Review'  called  on  the  public  to 
put  Thomas  Gray  into  a  strait-jacket,  because  he  affirmed 
that  there  ought  to  be  railroads.  Gall  says  that  such  was 
his  treatment  for  introducing  phrenology  that  he  could  not 
have  lived  through  it,  had  he  not  been  supported  by  one 
roan  who  knew  the  value  of  science,  and  that  the  learned 
even  did  not  restrain  their  premature  jokes  and  squibs  till 
they  had  made  some  research. 

A  writer  in  the  '  Iloniceopathic  Review'  says,  'In  the 
sixteenth   century,  the    French  Parliament   solemnly  inter- 
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dieted  the  use  of  antimony  as  a  medieiue;  and  tlie  Faculty 
of  Paris  not  oaly  forbade  the  employment  of  all  chemical 
remedies,  but  would  not  allow  them  even  to  be  mentioned  in 
theses  and  examinations.  In  the  same  eentury,  the  discovery 
of  the  valves  in  veins  by  Amatus  Lusitanus  was  denied  and 
ridiculed  by  the  chief  anatomists  of  the  day ;  whilst  Harvey's 
farther  discoveries  were  treated  as  madness.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  medical  profession  was  ronsed  to  fury  by 
the  introduction  of  Peruvian  Bark.  This  remedy  was  not 
brought  in  through  the  portals  of  the  college  ;  and  the  new 
discovery,  to  nse  the  words  of  Boniland,  had  to  be  '  baptized 
in  tribulation.'  The  physicians  of  Oliver  Cromwell  allowed 
him  to  die  of  ague  rather  than  administer  the  hated  specific. 
In  the  same  century,  the  President  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians committed  Dr.  Groenvelt  for  daring  to  prescribe  can- 
tharides  internally. 

'  In  the  eighteenth  century  Jenner  was  ridiculed,  lam- 
pooned, and  excluded  from  the  honors  and  privileges  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  because  he  advocated  vaccination.  In 
the  nineteenth,  the  discovery  of  Lacnnec  was,  for  a  time, 
scouted  by  the  medical  authorities.  '  I  have  not,'  one  Pro- 
fessor sneeringly  remarked,  '  a  sufficiently  fine  ear  to  hear  the 
grass  grow  ; '  and  at  a  medical  banquet,  a  sort  of  dinner  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  the  day,  it  was  proposed  to  test 
the  qualities  of  the  wines  by  percussing  the  bottles.  If  we 
pass  from  medicine  to  general  science,  how  the  volume  teems 
with  stories  of  blind  opposition  to  everything  involving  a 
change  of  opinion  I ' 

The  writer  then  cites  the  case  of  Galileo,  so  well  known, 
and  of  Columbus,  ridiculed  and  rebuffed  by  the  learned  men 
of  Genoa,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  and  then,  having  proved  the 
truth  of  his  theory  of  another  continent,  dying  broken-hearted 
amid  the  hatred  and  envy  of  those  who  feared  conviction. 
Of  Frankhn,  bravely  erecting  his  lightning  conductor  amid 
the  jeers  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  not  only  so,  but  amid 
those  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London.     Dr.  Ashburner,  in 
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the  'Spiritual  Magazine,'  has  called  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing fact  in  '  Lardner's  Manual  of  Electricity,'  in  the  '  Cabinet 
Library,' i.  4T.  'When  these  and  other  papers,  proposing 
that  an  iron  rod  should  be  raised  to  a  great  height  in  the 
air,  to  convey  electricity  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  by 
Franklin,  illustrating  similar  views,  were  sent  to  London  and 
read  before  the  Eojal  Society,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
considered  so  wild  and  abanrd  that  they  were  received  with 
laughter,  and  were  not  considered  worthy  of  so  much  notice 
as  to  be  admitted  into  the  "Philosophical  Transactions." 
Dr.  Fothergill,  who  appreciated  their  value,  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  thus  stifled  and  burked.  He  wrote  a  preface 
to  them  and  published  them  in  London.  They  subsequently 
vient  through  Jive  edUions!' 

The  writer  then  cites  the  case  of  Perdonnet,  the  engineer, 
earning  the  character  of  a  madman  by  predicting  in  a  lecture 
at  the  £cole  Cenlrale,  the  success  of  railways.  He  adds, 
'  Then  have  we  not  some  pleasant  stories  of  the  French 
academicians,  —  the  Sir  Benjamin  Brudics  of  the  day  —  the 
crime  de  la  creme  of  philosophers  ?  In  1805  Napoleon  the 
First  applied  to  the  Academy  to  know  if  concentrated  steam, 
according  to  Fnlton's  process,  could  propel  a  vesf,e!.  The 
qaestion  was  answered  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  the  em- 
peror was  extremely  mortified  for  having  showed  his  igno- 
rance. The  same  body  of  philosophers  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion to  light  by  gas  as  an  impossibility  ;  and  years  afterwards, 
Arago  was  received  with  bursts  of  contemptuous  laughter 
when  he  wanted  to  speak  of  an  electric  telegraph,  his  learned 
compeers  declaring  the  idea  to  be  perfectly  Utopian.  To 
these  instances  he  might  have  added  the  ridicule  and  perse- 
cution of  Hahnemann,  for  the  introduction  of  homceopathy, 
and  of  Reicheobach,  for  the  discovery  of  the  odyle  force. 

It  is  a  curiosity  of  science  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
had  himself  experienced  the  ridicule  of  his  countrymen  for 
.his  attempts  to  identify  lightning  and  electricity,  should  have 
been  one  of  the  committee  of  samns  in  Paris  in  1T18,  who 
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examined  the  claims  of  mesmerisra,  and  condemned  it  as 
absolute  quickery  1  This  opinion  was  seconded  by  another 
commia  ion  which  commenced  its  sittings  in  February  1826, 
and  continued  its  labors  for  five  years.  The  report  of  the 
commission  honever,  recommended  that  physicians  only 
should  be  alIo«  ed  to  practise  mesmerism,  forgetting  that  it 
was  uamedical  men  who  had  forced  the  science  on  the  medi- 
cil  men  Mr  Rich  shrewdly  observes  that  as  soon  as  the 
church  recosnizcB  mesmerism,  and  we  believe  spiritualism  too, 
ifc  will  then  consider  it  Tery  proper  that  only  clergymen  should 
practise  them. 

The  '  Scottish  Re\    w  1 1       t   1        m    y     s  ago, 

reminded  its  readers  th  t  th 
Society  was  opposed  b 
mental  philosophy  w  b 

The  elder  Disraeli     h  w    th  t  t 
were  at  first  denounc  d  tl 

verted  our  organ  of     gl  t       d 
false  light.'    In  the      t   y 
nation  Society,  in  1806 
tyranny  'for  forcing  d 
poor  —  a  gross  violat         f 
manity.'     It  was  d eel      d  by  1 
children  'ox-faced,'  tl   t  th 
sprouting  horns  on  ch  U 
visages  of  cows  and  th   b  11  w 
a  diabolical  inventio       f  S  t 
and  was  practical  sor    ry      d    th     m 

When  machines  were  invented  for  winnowing  corn,  a  dread- 
ful outcry  was  raised  in  Scotland,  that  it  was  an  impious  at- 
tempt to  supersede  God's  winds,  and  raise  a  devil's  wind. 
One  Scotch  clergyman  refused  the  holy  communion  to  all 
who  used  this  'devil's'  machine.  The  readers  of  'Old  Mor- 
tality '  will  remember  the  indignation  of  honest  Mause  Head- 
rigg,  at  her  son  Cuddie  having  '  to  work  in  a  barn  wi'  a 
new-fangled  machine  for  dighting  the  corn  frae  the  chaff. 
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PREJUDICES 


thns  impiously,'  said  the  alarmed  Manse  'thwarting  the  will 
of  Divme  Proi  )ej  co  bj  raw nt- wind  for  your  leddyihip  a 
am  particular  ise  !>)  haman  art  instead  of  soliLiting  it  by 
piayer  oi  waiting  patiently  whatever  dispensation  of  wind 
Providence  was  pleased  to  send  upon  the  sheihng  hills 

When  a  ronte  waa  discovered  across  the  lithmua  of  Pin 
ama  a  priest  named  Acosta  m  1588  declared  that  too 
a  resi  tance  of  Divine  Piovidenec  and  his  fimte  barners 
which  could  only  be  followed  bv  plagues  and  ciir'sea  When 
forks  were  introduced  into  England  they  were  denouDLed 
by  the  pieichers  who  dedared  it  an  insult  on  Providence 
not  to  touch  our  meat  with  our  fingers  The  abolition  of 
slavery  was  treated  in  the  »ame  manner  by  miny  religious 
people  as  an  impious  attempt  to  put  aside  the  curae  on  Ham 
and  his  [.o  teiity  and  I  ke  arguments  are  still  used  against 
the  attempts  to  convert  the  Jewa  a  people  it  i  ^aid  rejected 
for  their  rebellion  and  crucifixion  of  Chriat 

There  is  a  lirge  clasa  of  persona  at  the  piesent  day  who 
may  with  much  profit  digest  this  hst  of  facts  ifter  read 
ing  it,  no  one  will  feel  himaelf  obliged  to  add  his  name  to  the 
catalogue  of  bigoted  obstructives. 
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CHAPTBit   XIII. 

THE  PHILADELPHIAN  BEETHREN. 


Tliere  are  sown  the  seetJs  of  Divine  things  in  mortal  bodies. 
.  ,  .  It  mo.y  he  e,  guGStioti  whetlier  sucli  a  msin  goes  to 
heuven,  or  heayen  comes  to  bini ;  for  a  good  man  is  influenced 
b;  God  liimself,  tvnd  lias  n  kind  of  Divinity  witiiin  him. 

Seneca's  Morals,  Le  Strange's  TramliUkn,  p,  X59. 


wt 


ht  I  tl  11  t  ry  of  the  Supernatural' 
t  m  t  t  th  e  inany  incidental  ema- 
nations of  it  ly  t  VI  t  de  of  our  track,  and  yet 
essential  to  a  !  1  t  P  w  of  it.  Theso  I  shall 
now,  in  a  fei  h  pt  rs  d  vor  to  bring  up;  eon- 
fining  them  t  the  Reformation.  One 
of  the  earlie  t  Ij  ts  wh  h  t  our  attention  is  a  sort 
of  Protestant  a  t  f  th  F  ends  of  God,' under  the 
name  of 


Th     Ph 


N  "Beethhe\. 


This  society  was  founded  by  Pordage,  a  clergyman  who 
was  deprived  of  his  living  under  the  commonwealth,  and 
studied  medicine,  and  practised  it  as  a  physician  till  his 
death,  in  1698,  He  might  be  styled  the  English  Bohme, 
whom  he  had  studied  and  admired.  He  wrote  clearly  and 
vith  great  strength.  His  chief  work,  '  The  Divine  and  True 
Metaphysic,'  is  in  three  volumes.  The  chief  members  of  his 
Bociety  were  Thomas  Bromley,  Edward  Hooker,  Jane  Leade, 
Sabberton,  and  others.  They  used  to  meet  for  worship  to 
the  number  of  twenty  persons  or  so,  and,  according  to  their 
accounts,  had  wonderful,  or  actual  apparitions  of  good  and 
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evil  spirlte.  Some  of  those  of  Pordage  will  be  thought  very 
extravagant  by  many  ;  but  if  we  admit  of  apparitions  at  all, 
it  win  be  difficult  to  prescribe  to  tJiem  the  precise  shapes  and 
eireumstances  in  which  they  shall  come,  especially  if  they  are 
evil  ones.  Mueli  discussion  has  taken  place  of  late  years  on 
the  circnmstance  of  ghosts  appearing  in  the  very  drees  which 
they  used  to  wear  on  earth,  and  retaining  the  fashion  of  ages 
ago ;  and  many  have  thought  it  a  very  good  reason  to  deny 
apparitions  at  all  on  this  account,  saying  that  they  might  be- 
lieve in  a  spirit,  hut  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  coat  But  this  is  only 
saying  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  habits  and  endowments  of 
the  spiritual  world.  When  spirits  appear,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  able  to  identify  themselves  ;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  they  evidently  have  the  power.  Professor  Hare  says 
they  possess  a  will-power  far  transcending  our  highest  con- 
ception, and  that  it  is  a  portion  of  creative  power,  conferred 
by  God  on  spirits,  to  render  them  capable  of  exeenting  His 
coramissiona.  The  faculty,  which  we  ourselves  possess,  of 
creating  or  receiving  from  the  creation  of  spirits,  in  our 
dreams,  the  most  lifelike  pictures  of  places,  things,  and  per- 
sons, is  a  part  of  this  wonderful  faculty. 

When,  therefore,  we  read  the  strange  relations  of  Pordage, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  this  spiritual  potence  ;  and, 
in  the  history  of  the  saints,  we  have  abundant  examples  of 
presentations  of  evil  beings  equally  extraordinary.  The  first 
of  these  occurred  to  Pordage  in  1651.  As  he  was  asleep  in 
his  bed,  he  was  awakened  by  the  violent  flinging  back  of  his 
curtains;  and  lie  saw,  standing  before  him,  the  figure  of  a 
person  named  Eberhard,  whom  he  had  well  known.  The 
figure  was  very  distinctly  seen  by  the  light  of  the  Are  in  his 
room ;  and,  after  standing  some  time,  it  withdrew  through  a 
side-door.  Pordage,  it  seems,  had  been  accustomed  to  ap- 
paritions ;  so  he  turned  over,  and  fell  asleep  again.  But  a 
second  time  he  was  awoke,  and  saw  a  gigantic  figure  stand- 
ing with  an  up-torn  tree  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  huge  sword 
in  bis  h:ind.  As  he  felt  that  this  was  an  evil  thing,  he  de- 
ll.—23 
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termined  to  fight  it ;  and,  getting  out  of  bed,  he  attacked  the 
figure  with  a  walking-stick.  He  calls  it  a  magical  conflict ; 
by  which  he  means  the  divine  magic,  or  power,  which  Chris- 
tianity gives  good  spirits  over  bad  ones.  His  fight,  he  says, 
lasted  for  half- an- hour,  when  the  giant  vanished.  Scarcely 
was  he  gone,  however,  when  he,  or  another  spirit,  returned 
in  the  shape  of  a  winged  dragon,  which  filled  half  hib  cham- 
ber, and,  as  he  fought  with  him,  breathed  flames  upon  him, 
by  which  he  fell  into  a  swoon  ;  but  an  invisible  hand  raised 
him  np,  and  he  continaed  the  fight  till  morning. 

Pordage  declares  that  his  wife  was  a  witness  of  the  whole 
of  these  battles,  and  the  shapes,  as  plainly  as  himself;  and 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  veracity  of  Pordage,  that  even 
his  opponents  did  not  doubt  that  he  believed  that  he  had 
seen  and  done  this.  Pordage  related  all  the  next  day  to  the 
memb*s  of  his  society;  soon  after  which  time  they  had  very 
lively  visions  of  hell  and  heaven,  which  appeared  daily  to 
nearly  all  the  meml)ers  for  a  month.  Pordage  relates,  that 
in  these  visions,  which,  he  says,  they  saw  both  inwardly  with 
the  eyes  of  the  spirit,  and  outwardly  with  the  eyes  of  the 
body,  they  beheld  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  damned  souls 
in  the  shape  of  men,  pass  by  in  grand  procession  in  chariots 
of  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  lesser  spirits  in  swarms.  The 
spirits  which  drew  these  chariots  were  in  shape  of  dragons, 
tigers,  bears,  and  other  beasts.  Tiiey  saw  countless  hosts  of 
them,  like  an  army,  which  stood  outside,  whilst  others  came 
through  the  glass  into  the  room.  "When  they  closed  their 
eyes  they  saw  these  visions  just  the  same.  The  true  cause 
of  seeing,  he  says,  was  in  the  opening  of  their  inner  eyes  and 
of  the  divine  nnion  of  the  inner  and  outer  vision  into  a  per- 
fect oneness.  They  saw  that  glass,  walls,  locked  doors, 
formed  no  obstacle  to  their  ingress  or  egress,  and  that  they 
could  change  their  forms  at  will,  whether  into  those  of  men 
or  beasts.  This  continued  for  weeks  ;  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers received  mneh  injury  to  their  health  from  the  infernal 
stenches  and  effluvia.     During  the  whole  of  this  time.  v,he- 
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ther  together  or  alone,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  they 
were  sickened  and  disgusted  by  a  detestable  taste  of  mixed 
sulphur,  soot,  and  salt,  and  felt  continuai  wounds  and  stabs, 
and  burning,  as  from  poisoned  arrows  and  the  stings  of 
scorpions. 

But  what  was  most  remarkable,  the  devils  painted  on  the 
glass  of  the  windows,  and  on  the  tiles  of  the  house,  al!  kinds 
of  estraordmaij  figmes  of  men  and  -inimala  whi  h  appeared 
continually  to  move  as  f  alivf  On  the  t  !es  of  the  hre 
plate  they  had  drann  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  eirth  full 
of  men  and  beists  which  aliO  appeared  to  nove  When  the 
visitat  on  was  ovei  they  attempted  to  wi  h  the  e  out  but 
they  founl  them  indelible  and  csuld  only  „et  rid  of  them  by 
breaking  them  up  with  a  hammer  The  matter  had  made  a. 
great  public  sensation  and  numbers  of  people  magistrates 
and  others  made  a  particular  examinition  of  the  e  rcum 
stance"  and  proved  the  tmth  of  them 

These  statements  extraoi  Jmary  as  they  are  have  beei  in 
many  particuhrs  corroi  orate  1  by  ei  ent  of  to  daj  In  the 
case  of  Mary  Jobson  of  Sunderland  pubhsi  ed  by  Dr  Reid 
Clanny  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  the  sun  and  moon 
and  other  things  were  pd  nted  on  the  ceUi  ig  in  colore  which 
her  father  whitewashcl  over  oi  ce  or  tw  ce  but  they  still 
cane  thtough  d,nd  weie  seen  by  hui  dieds  of  people  seveial 
medical  men  amtn^st  them  and  could  only  be  de'^troyed  at 
last  by  destroying  the  plaster  The  wonderful  powers  of 
repiesentation  ind  presentation  m  laned  f  rms  is  one  of 
the  most  remaikible  ard  best  attested  facts  of  modern  spirit 
uahsra  Spiiit  writing  and  spirit  drawinifs  now  Ciist  in 
abundance  Of  the  former  Baron  Gnldenstubbe  of  Pans 
posse'ises  upwards  of  a  thonsand  specimens  and  has  pnbhshed 
fac-similes  of  some  of  them,  in  his  work,  '  Pneumatologie 
Positive*.'     These  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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Jane  Leabb. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phiau  Brotherhood  was  Jane  Leade,  a  lady  of  a  titled  family 
of  NorfoUv,  married  to  her  consia,  William  Leade.  She  was 
a  woman  of  accomplished  edneation,  and  intellectnal  char- 
acter. After  her  husband's  death,  she  said  that  she  had  a 
vi.sit  from  his  spirit ;  and  from  that  time  she  retired  from  the 
fashionable  world,  and  devoted  herself  to  religious  life,  and 
joined  the  society  of  Pordage,  in  whose  family  she  had  hved 
some  time.  She  speaks,  like  him,  of  the  magical  power  pos- 
sessed by  believing  Christians,  but  this  so-called  magic  is 
plainly  no  other  than  the  theurgie  power  possessed  by  the 
Church  in  a  state  of  living  faith.  She  says,  in  her  uumeroas 
writings,  that  the  time  comes  when  there  shall  be  on  earth  a 
community  of  the  enlightened  and  sanctified,  who  shall  live 
as  really  new-born  into  the  world  of  God  and  the  angels. 
That  the  highest  attainment  of  the  divine  Sophia,  of  which 
she  continually  speaks,  is  the  possession  of  the  magical  power 
which  issues  from  God,  and  is  communicated  by  Him  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  receive  it. 

'Am  I  asked,'  she  says  in  her  'Revelation  of  Revela- 
tions,' '  what  this  magic  power  is  ?  I  answer,  it  is  a  mar- 
vellous truth  penetrating  into  the  soul  of  those  who  receive 
it,  transpiercing  the  inner  life  and  changing  the  blood,  into 
a  together-flowing  and  life-giving  light  resembling  flame. 
It  is  the  power  of  God  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Virgin,  and,  in  a  pure  virginal  spirit  is  the  pervading  and 
overshadowing  power  of  God,  and  which  by  degrees,  as  a 
spiritual  root,  continnes  to  spread  itself,  and  to  pass  over 
into  others.'  > '  This  power,'  she  says  again,  '  places  him  who 
possesses  it  in  the  condition  to  exert  power  over  the  various 
departments  of  creation,  over  pJants,  animals,  minerals,  so 
that-when  many  work  together  in  this  power,  nature  will  be 
reshapea  into  a  paradisaical  state,  and  the  so-called  miracles 
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of  the  ancient  times  will  again  be  wrought  as  nothing  estra- 
ordiiiary.' 

'  How  are  we  to  arrive  at  this  power  ?  Through  the  new 
birth  and  through  faith,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  accord- 
ance of  our  will  to  the  Diviae  will,  which,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
makes  everything  obedient  to  us.'  This  is  precisely  what 
onr  Tennyson  says,  that  '  our  will  is  never  so  much  ours  as 
when  it  is  God's.'  Jane  Leade  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  by  which  time  the  Society  had  reached  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, including  learned  and  professional  men,  lawyers,  cler- 
gymen,* physicians,  merchants,  &c.  Her  writings  were  pab- 
lisfaed  in  twelve  volumes,  and  translated  into  German  by  one 
of  her  admirers,  Loth  Tischer,  of  Amsterdam.  The  chief  of 
these  are  '  The  Revelation  of  Revelations,'  '  The  Laws  of 
Paradise,'  'The  Wonders  of  God's  Creation  revealed  to  the 
Authoress,'  and  'The  Theologia  Mystica.' 

Antoinette  BouRiaNOR. 

This  lady  may  be  classed  with  the  Phiiadelphlan  Society, 
for  her  views  were  precisely  the  same,  though  she  was  a 
Catholic.  She  was  born  at  Rjssel,  in  Flanders,  in  1616. 
Prom  her  earliest  childhood  she  showed  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  ordinary  society  of  the  world,  and  as  uncon- 
querable a  drawing  to  religioas  retirement  and  feeling.  As 
she  grew  up  her  parents  determined  to  marry  her  to  some 
man  of  standing,  in  whose  honse  she  woald  be  obliged  to 
mix  in  the  society  of  the  world.  But  she  steadfastly  re- 
sisted all  such  offers,  and  desired  to  enter  a  convent,  to  which 
her  parents  would  not  consent.  She  fitted  up  her  private 
closet  as  a  little  chape!,  where  she  had  her  altar  and  her 
religioas  books.  There  she  declared  that  she  had  a  spiritual 
manifestation  which  determined  her  future  course  of  life. 
After  the  death  of  her  parents,  which  was  during  her  early 
years,  she  opened  the  ladies'  school  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  where  the  witch-fit  broke  out  amongst  her  scholars,  when 
23* 
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the  school  was  in  the  full  tide  of  popularity  ;  for  Antoinette 
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versation  and  by  her  pen.  Her  works  are  numerous  r  '  The 
Light  Risen  in  Darkness,'  '  The  Light  of  the  World,'  'An 
Admirable  Treatise  of  Solid  Virtue,'  &c. 

The  misfortune  of  Antoinette  Bourignon  was  her  attrac- 
tions as  a  woman  of  education,  talent,  and  deep  feeling;  so 
that  her  admirers,  instead  of  assisting  in  her  views,  were  con- 
tinually falling  in  love  with  her,  and  wanting  to  marry  her.  All 
Buch  overtures  she  rejected,  haying  but  one  great  object,  the 
devotion  to  and  promotion  of  vital  rehgion.  The  celebrated 
Poiret  went  so  far  as  to  separate  from  his  own  wife,  and  then 
offered  his  hand  to  her,  which  she,  as  usual,  rejected,  'rtie 
great  naturalist,  Swammerdam,  was  one  of  her  most  zealous 
disciples.  She  died  in  1680,  in  the  same  year  as  Swammer- 
dam,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Her  writings  had  excited  a  great  sensation,  especially  in 
Germany,  and  her  proselytes  and  enemies  were  equally  zeal- 
ous. She  was  denounced  as  a  Sabellian,  an  Origenist,  and  a 
Gnostic  ;  but  she  seems  to  have  been  simply  a  woman  who 
had  so  clear  a  perception  and  love  of  spiritual,  that  is,  vital 
Christianity,  that  nothing  else  had  any  charms  for  her.    Her 
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writings  are  excellent,  and  show  that  she  had  obtained  the 
true  view  of  Christianity  and  of  the  world.  When  a  child  she 
nsed  to  implore  her  parents  to  take  her  to  where  the  Chris- 
tians lired,  not  being  able  to  reconcile  the  doings  of  those 
aboot  her  to  Christian  precepts.  She  says  that  she  derived 
all  her  knowledge  from  the  Spirit  of  God  speaking  to  her 
spirit.  She  expresses  no  astonishment  at  the  darkness  of 
the  so-called  Christian  world,  but  says  it  will  yet  grow  darker, 
for  Christ  said  that  he  should  not  come  till  it  was  midnight. 
She  had  seen  and  known  that  Christianity  was  a  spiritual 
Ity    th  tth     p    t    1  w    Id  bj    t  the  outer 
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Christina  Poniatowski  and  Anna  Maria  Fleisoueb. 

During  the  thirty-years '-war,  as  in  all  times  of  trouble 
and  excitement,  many  mediums  appeared,  who  might  be 
classed  with  the  Philadelphian  brethren.  Amongst  them  were 
Kotter,  Plaustrar,  Felgenhausen,  Warner,  Reichard,  Drabi- 
cides,  and  others.  The  most  remarkable  were  three  ladies. 
Eve  Margaret  Frolich,  the  wife  of  a  Swedish  colonel,  Anna 
Maria  Fleischer,  and  Christina  Poniatowski.  Chrisdna 
Poniatowski,  the  daughter  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  announced 
the  defeat  of  Austria  and  of  Wall  en  stein,  through  Gustavus 
AdoJphus,  and  carried  her  prophecy  to  Wallenstein,  but  was 
kept  from  his  presence,  and  only  delivered  it  to  his  wife. 
'  Commenius,' says  Wallenstein,  'though  a  great  believer  in 
astrology,  was  much  amused  by  Christina's  letter,  saying  the 
Emperor  received  letters  from  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
but  he  from  heaven.'    However,  on  December  11,  1628,  she 
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saw,  in  a  vision,  Wallenstein  walking  in  a  bloody  cloak,  and 
attempting  to  scale  the  clouds  by  a  ladder  which  broke,  and 
be  fell  to  the  earth  vomiting  blood,  smoke,  and  poison,  and 
an  angel  proclaimed  his  certain  destruction.  This  took  place 
in  1634,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  Egra. 

Christina  Poniatowski  was  afterwards  attacked  by  a  fever, 
died  to  all  appearance,  and  lay  as  dead  for  many  hours,  when 
she  revived  again,  and  lived,  was  married,  and  enjoyed  sound 
health  for  many  years. 

Anna  Maria  Fleischer  was  a  lady  of  Freyberg,  who,  when 
she  was  in  ber  prophetic,  or  clairvoyant  extacy,  was  lifted 
into  the  air,  and  floated  sometimes  from  one  to  nearly  nine 
yards  high.  This  is  related  by  Andreas  Mijller,  the  super- 
intendent of  Preyberg,  and  by  Corrodi,  a  man  never  accused 
of  superstition.  Anna  Fleischer  used  to  say  that  a  boy  in 
bright  habiliments  often  appeared  to  her,  but  in  the  costnme 
of  the  time,  for  which  reason  the  wise  one's  said  he  could  be 
no  angel.  He  announced  tbat  the  licentiousnes'.  and  usu- 
riousness  of  the  time,  the  drnnkenness  and  destruction  of  bo 
mneh  corn  in  making  brandy,  would  bring  after  them  the 
wrath  of  God,  war,  pestilence,  dearneas,  and  change  of  re- 
ligious conditions.  Those  who  heard  these  things  laughed, 
but  the  things  came,  and  that  in  unspeakable  horror. 
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CHAPTER   XI T. 

SPIRITUALISM   AMOKOST   THE  DISSENTERS. 


An  indifference  (o  this  knowledge  of  invisible  things,  or  a  pre- 
mature despair  of  altaining  to  it,  may  be  aeoounled  an  indi- 
cation of  some  moral  or  intellectual  deficieooj,  some'seanlineaB 
of  due  proportions  of  mind. 

Henry  Hallam's  LiUralure  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  27S-S. 

Nouasommes  intimement  oonvainoua  que  le  triompie  finn!  du 
Spjntualiame  entrainera  avoe  lai  le  rfitablissoment  oomplet  de 
I  autoril^  de  la  Sainte  Ecritare,  catte  parole  de  Dicit  qui  ren- 
feme  k  plus  haute  sngesse  riivelSe  aax  hommes  par  la  dispo- 
aitioa  des  anges  de  I'Eternc].' 

Babon  Gcldekstubbb,  Pmumololoffie  Pohtitt. 


TiHOUGH  Dissenters  have  but  too  much  imbibed  tlie 
X  waDt  of  faith  in  the  invisible,  which  has  so  tei-ribly 
laid  waste  Protestantism,  yet  there  havo  not  been  wanting 
many  of  their  greatest  men  who,  front  time  to  time,  t 


borne  unreserved  and 


eminent  testimony  to  the  reality  of 


spirit  and  spirit  influences.     These  honest  and  clear-s:^ 

men  have  taken  the  same  ground  that  Professor  Hare  has 
more  recently  taken  —  that  even  the  despised  department  of 
apparitions  furnished  more  substantial  evidence  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  than  all  the  reasonings  of  the  philos- 
ophers.  Even  the  highest  arguments  of  Plato  were  but 
mere  suppositions  of  an  hereafter,  but  the  merest  ghost  was 
a  positive  proof  of  it.  'How,'  asks  Hare,  '  is  it,  that  the 
theologians,  at  least,  cannot  see,  if  scientific  and  natural 
philosophers  do  not,  the  immense,  the  all-important  value  of 
spiritualism  as  a  weapon  against  the  atheist  and  the  deist  ? 
Once  let  it  be  proved  that  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  are 
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real,  and  the  skeptic  and  atheist  lose  every  argument  on 
which  thej  build.  If  it  be  admitted  that  spirits  really  do 
visit  us,  aud  prove  it  both  by  moving  matter  and  showing  a 
spiritual  intelligence,  there  is  an  end  of  all  argument.  These 
are  facta,  and  take  their  place  immovably  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  arena  of  positivism.  They  may  deny  what  is  related 
only  on  the  evidence  of  men  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  but  they 
cannot  deny  the  evidence  of  men  now  living  in  thousands  and 
in  tens  of  thousands.  They  cannot  deny  the  evidence  of  all 
their  senses,  and  of  their  understanding.  The  great  triumph 
of  Christianity  then  comes,  as  it  most  come,  from  the  posi- 
tivism of  spiritualism.  It  proves  Christianity  by  analogy  ; 
it  adds  a  new  and  invincible  force  to  all  historic  and  moral 
proofs  of  it.' 

'  Comte's  positive  philosophy,'  Hare  says,  '  after  all,  is 
merely  negative.  It  is  admitted  by  Comte  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  sources  or  causes  of  nature's  laws ;  that  their 
origination  is  so  perfectly  inscrutable  as  to  make  it  idle  to 
take  up  time  in  any  scrotiny  for  that  purpose.  He  treats  the 
resort  to  the  Deity  as  the  cause,  as  a  mere  abstraction,  tend- 
ing to  comfort  the  human  mind  before  it  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  science,  and  doomed  to  be  laid  aside  with 
the  advance  of  positive  science, 

'  Of  course,  his  doctrine  makes  him  avowedly  a  thorough 
ignoramus  as  to  the  causes  of  laws,  or  the  means  by  which 
they  are  established ;  and  can  have  no  basis  but  the  negative 
.  argument  above  stated,  in  objecting  to  the  facts  ascertained 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual  creation.  Thus,  whilst  allowing 
the  atheist  his  material  dominion,  spiritualism  will  erect 
within  and  above  the  same  space,  a  dominion  of  an  import- 
ance, as  much  greater  as  eternity  is  to  the  average  duration 
of  human  life,  and  as  the  boundless  regions  of  the  fixed  stars 
are  to  the  habitable  area  of  this  globe'  (p.  26). 

This  was  the  strong  point  which  the  most  able  minds  of 
dissent  saw  from  the  first,  and  which  caused  them  to  accept 
proofs  of  apparitions,  and  proofs  derived  from  dreams  ful- 
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filled,  even  where  they  did  not  care  to  encounter  the  Sad- 
daceeism  of  the  age  by  reasoning  much  upon  the  subject. 
Amongst  the  earliest  and  moat  outspoken  of  the  Noncon- 
formists who  derived  a  great  argument  for  the  immortality 
of  tlie  soul  from  this  source,  was  the  venerable  Richard 
Baxter.  In  his  'Saint's  Everlasting  Rest'  he  has  intro- 
duced a  regular  treatise  on  apparitions,  and  he  also  wrote 
an  express  work  on  the  subject,  only  a  few  montlis  before 
his  death,  called  'The  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits 
fully  evinced  by  Unquestionable  Histories  of  Apparitions 
and  Witchcrafe,  Operations,  Voices,  &c. ;  proving  the  Im- 
mortality of  Souls;  the  Malice  and  Misery  of  Devils  and  the 
Damned,  and  the  Blessedness  of  the  Jastified.  Written  for 
the  Conviction  of  Sadducees  and  Infidels.' 

As  his  observations  on  this  h$ad,  in  'The  Saint's  Ever- 
lasting Rest,'  were  written  nearly  forty  years  before,  it  shows 
how  settled  a  principle  was  supernatural  agency  in  his  mind. 
He  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  work  that,  notwithstanding 
his  strong  religious  convictions  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  &c,,  yet  the  devil  every  now  and 
then  infused  very  uncomfortable  doubts  into  his  mind,  and 
that  he  found  all  confirming  helps  useful ;  and  amongst  those 
of  the  lower  sort,  apparitions  and  other  sensible  manifesta- 
tions of  the  certain  existence  of  spirits  themselves  invisible, 
and  especially  that  such  evidences  were  good  for  them  who 
were  prone  to  judge  by  sense.  What  strengthened  him  must 
strengthen  others ;  and  therefore  he  collected  such  accounts, 
and  not  to  please  men  with  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of 
such  stories. 

Baxter's  spiritualism,  in  his  'Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,' 
will  be  found  in  the  second  part;  and  they  who  may  be 
inclined  to  treat  him  as  a  dreamer,  had  better  first  see  what 
the  greatest  writers  of  his  time  and  since  have  said  of  him. 
Dr.  Kippis,  in  the  'Biographia  Britannica,'  takes  a  very 
high  estimate  of  him.  Job  Orton,  in  'Doddridge's  Me- 
moirs,'  places    him   above    Howe,    Henry,   Doddridge,  and 
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Watts ;  and  Orme  says,  Baxter  woald  have  set  the  world  on 
file  while  Orton  nas  lighting  a  match;  AddisOD  and  Dr. 
Johnson  prjnoujice  the  highest  encomiums  on  him.  John- 
son says  his  works  are  all  good.  Grainger,  in  his  '  Bio- 
graphical History '  siya  — '  Men  of  his  size  are  not  to  be 
drawn  in  miniature  '  and  Wilberforce,  though  the  Church 
of  England  had  expelled  Baxter,  insisted  on  still  claiming 
hira  as  one  of  its  highest  ornaments.'  Archbishop  Usher 
and  Bishop  T\  ilkins  Drs  Barrow,  Manton,  Bates,  and  other 
gieat  churchmen  vie  in  praising  him,  and  the  Hon.  Robert 
Bojle  not  the  less 

He  assures  us  that  he  did  not  accept  stories  of  apparitions 
Without  proper  mvesti Ration  'I  am,'  he  says,  'as  suspicious 
as  most  in  such  reports  and  I  do'helieve  that  most  of  them 
are  conceits  and  delufion^,  yet,  having  been  very  diligently 
inquisitive  in  all  such  cases  I  have  received  undoubted  testi- 
mony of  the  trnth  of  such  apparitions;  some  from  the  mouths 
of  men  of  undoubted  honesty  and  godliness,  and  some  from 
the  reports  of  maltitudes  of  persons,  who  heard  or  saw. 
"Were  it  fit  heie  to  name  the  persons,  I  could  send  yon  to 
those  yet  living  by  whom  j  ou  woald  be  as  fully  satisfied  as 
I ,  and  to  houses  that  have  been  so  frequently  haunted  with 
fcuch  terrors  that  the  inhahitants  successively  have  been  wit- 
He  shows  u  that  knoekings  were  known  in  his  days,  that 
IS  previous  to  1691  There  is  now,'  he  says,  'in  London, 
an  understandinijf  sober  pious  man,  oft  one  of  my  hearers, 
who  has  an  elder  brother  a  gentleman  of  considerable  rank, 
who  having  formerlj  seemed  pious,  of  late  years  does  often 
fall  into  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  He  often  lodges  long  to- 
gether here  in  his  brother  s  house,  and  whenever  he  is  drunk, 
and  has  slept  himself  sober  something  knocks  at  his  bed's- 
head  as  if  one  knocked  on  a  wainscot.  When  they  remove 
his  bed  it  follows  him  Besides  other  loud  noises  on  other 
parts  whore  he  is  that  ill  the  house  hears,  they  have  often 
watched  him   and  kept  his  hands  lest  he  should  do  it  him- 
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self.  His  brother  ha';  often  told  it  me,  and  brought  his  wife, 
a  discreet  woman,  to  attest  it ;  who  avers,  moreover,  that  as 
she  watched  him,  she  lias  seen  bis  shoes,  under  the  bed,  taken 
up,  and  nothing  viable  to  touch  them.  They  brouglit  the 
man  himself  to  me,  and  when  we  asked  him  how  he  dare  sin 
again  after  sach  a  warning,  he  had  no  excuse.  But  being 
persons  of  quality,  for  some  special  reasons  of  wnrldly  in- 
terest, I  must  not  name  him.' 

Here  we  have  all  the  characteristics,  of  a  medium  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  noises  appeared  where  he  was. 
They  suspected  him  of  making  them,  as  they  suspect  mediums 
now,  and  held  his  hands  that  ho  should  not  do  it ;  yet  it  was 
done  alj  the  same,  and  his  very  shoes,  when  standing  nader 
the  bed,  were  lifted  up. 

Baxter  quotes,  'Learned,  godly  Zanchins,  De  Potentia 
Dremonum,'  and  shows  from  him  that  even  demons  are 
valuable  proofs  of  spirit-life.  He  draws  no  argument  against 
spiritualism,  as  the  illogical  religious  of  to-day,  but  sees  that 
they  confirm  religion.  'Zanchius,'  he  says,  'wonders  that 
any  should  deny  that  there  are  such  spirits,  as  irom  the  effects 
are  called  hags  or  fairies ;  that  is,  such  as  exercise  familiarity 
with  men,  and  do,  without  hurting  men's  bodies,  come  to 
them  and  trouble  them,  and,  as  it  were,  play  with  them.  I 
could,'  he  says,  'bring  many  examples  of  persons  stili  alive 
that  have  experience  of  these  in  themselves ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  name  them,  nor,  indeed,  convenient.  But  hence, 
it  appears  that  there  are  such  spirits  in  the  air ;  and  that, 
when  God  permits  them,  they  exercise  their  power  on  our 
bodies,  either  to  sport  or  hurt.' 

But  neither  Zanchius  nor  Baxter  find  any  argument  in 
these  lower  grade  of  spirits  for  denouncing  spiritualism  alto- 
gether. On  the  contrary,  they  found  grand  arguments  upon 
the  fact.  'Having,'  they  observe,  'not  only  the  certainty 
of  God's  word,  but  man's  daily  experience,  for  their  exist- 
ence, they  find  their  use  in  it.  These  devils  do  confirm  our 
faith  of  God,  of  the  good  angels  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
II._2i 
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of  the  blessed  souls,  and  of  many  things  more  which  the 
Scripture  delivereth.  Many  deny  that  the  soul  of  man  re- 
maineth  and  Uveth  after  death,  because  they  see  nothing  go 
out  of  him  but  his  breath  ;  and  they  come  to  that  impiety, 
that  they  laugh  at  all  that  is  said  of  another  life.  But  we 
see  not  the  devils;  and  yet  it  is  clearer  than  the  sun  that  this 
air  is  full  of  devils,  because,  besides  God's  word,  experience 
itself  doth  teach  it.' 

Baxter  knew  as  well  as  we  that  this  faith  was  the  faith  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  '  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Anstin,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Nicephorus,  Ac,  make  frequent  mention  of  apparitions, 
and  relate  the  several  stories  at  large.  You  may  read  in 
Lavater  de  Spectris,  several  other  relations  of  apparitions, 
out  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  Baptiater  Fulgatius,  and 
others  Ludovieus  Tives  '  De  Veritate  Fidei '  saith,  that 
among  the  savages  in  America,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  and  see  spirits  in  such  shapes  both  night  and 
day  The  like  do  other  writers  testify  of  those  Indians  ;  so 
saith  Olaus  Magnus  of  the  Icelanders.  Cardanua  de  Sub- 
tilito  hath  many  such  stories.  So  Johan.  Manlius  in  Loc. 
Common.  Collectan.  de  Malis  Spiritibus  et  de  Satisf action e: 
Yea,  godly,  sober  Melancthon  affirms  that  he  had  seen  some 
such  sights  or  apparitions  himself;  and  many  credible  per- 
sons of  his  aoquaintance  have  told  him  that  they  have  not 
only  seen  them,  bat  had  much  talk  with  spirits.' 

From  Lavater  de  Spectris,  he  gives,  on  the  testimony  of 
many  different  persons,  recitals  bearing  all  the  fixed  charac- 
teristics of  such  things.  Of  persons  who  had  the  bed-clothes 
palled  off  them  ;  others  who  felt  something  lying  on  the  bed  ; 
others  who  heard  it  walking  in  the  chamber  by  them,  speak- 
ing, or  groaning,  and  passing  in  and  ont  through  locked 
doors.  Other  persons  under  spirit- influence  spoke  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and  saw  what  was  doing  at  incredible  distances. 
Thus  honest  Baxter  confirms  prior  and  subsequent  ages  by  a 
testimony  wholly  according  with  theirs ;  neither  because  he 
feels  evil  does  he  pronounce  all  evil,  but  rationally  infera  that 
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e  there  is  evil,  there  must  be  good  too,  for  such  is  the 
evidence  of  all  nature,  ail  history,  and  all  revelation. 

A  curious  discovery  is  made  in  reading  him.  He  incurred, 
he  says,  in  1655,  the  troublesome  acqoaintance  of  one  Ciement 
Writer,  of  Worcester,  an  infidel ;  and,  in  order  to  refute  hia 
arguments,  wrote  his  '  Unreasonableness  of  Infidelity.'  In 
this  we  find  that  the  grand  argument  of  David  Hume,  which 
has  given  him  so  much  notoriety,  and  the  character  for  so 
much  logical  aeuteness  —  namely,  that  a  miracle  is  incapable 
of  such  proof  from  human  testimony  as  to  entitle  it  to  be- 
lief—  was,  in  reality,  Clement  Writer's  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before.  Writer's  words  are,  '  Whatever  reality  might 
have  belonged  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  they  cannot  be 
proved  so  as  to  oblige  tis.'  The  idea  is  identical,  and  de- 
prives Ilufflc  of  all  originality  on  this  sabject;  whilst  it 
affords  an  essential  argument  for  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  miracles.  The  idea  is  become  the  stock  dogma  of  every 
infidel,  to  which  spiritual  phenomena  are  the  only  valid  an- 

To  Baxter  we  must  add  his  celebrated  contemporary, 
Bunyan.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  creditable  to  spiritualism, 
that  the  authors  of  two  of  the  most  universally  popular 
works  in  this  or  any  language  — '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress' 
and  '  Robinson  Crusoe"  —  were  both  deeply  rooted  in  this 
faith.  In  those  charming  narratives,  which  have  been  the 
wonderlands  of  all  children  since  they  were  written  —  which 
have  been  read  with  the  same  enthusiasm  in  all  languages, 
and  by  the  holders  of  all  creeds,  and  of-whieh  the  beauty 
never  fades,  and  the  ]ove  never  decline^  even  with  declining 
years — we  have  the  conceptions  of  two  of  the  most  decided 
spiritualists  that  ever  lived  They  were  too  boldly  honest 
to  deny  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  leading  intellects  of 
past  times ;  they  were  too  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
soul  and  the  surroundings  of  humanity,  not  to  see  and  feel 
the  perpetual  action  of  the  invisible  world  on  the  invisible 
within  us.     De  Foe  wrote  a  work  expressly  on  the  subject; 
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John  Bunyan  wrote  one  which  is  altog'ether  a  spiritual  com- 
position. His  Pilgrim  is  one  who  sets  out  from  tliis  world 
to  the  world  to  come  entirely  on  the  faith  of  Christ  and  His 
miracles.  lie  is  led  and  defended  by  angels;  and  whether 
he  treads  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  amid  the  pit- 
falls of  Satan,  and  stang  by  the  arrows  of  Apoljyon,  or 
climbs  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  takes  entrancing  views 
into  the  land  of  Imraanuel,  he  knows  that  all  these  things 
are  realities,  and  not  mere  dreams  and  allegories.  The  very 
mode  in  which  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  is  communicated, 
stamps  it  as  spiritual  intromission.  Like  Raphael,  Cole- 
ridge, with  his  '  Christabel,'  Schiller,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  and  many  others,  ideas  not  his  own  fell  on  him. 
Whilst  he  was,  in  fact,  actively  engaged  in  writing  some- 
thing else,  the  idolon  of  the  '  Pilgrim'  presented  itself — 
shooting  across  his  norma!  train  of  thought  —  and  bore  him 
away  into  a  new  and  more  marvellous  track  : 

Now  ■when  at  first  I  took  my  pan  in  hand, 
ThoB  for  to  write,  I  did  not  understand 
That  I  at  nil  should  make  a  little  book 
In  Buob  a  mode ;  nay,  I  had  undertook 
To  make  aaother,  whioh,  when  almost  done, 
Before  I  was  aware,  I  this  begun. 

Precisely  in  the  manner  of  spiritual  suggestion ;  the  whole 
plan  of  his  work  was  not  revealed  to  him  at  once  :  the  matter 
was  given  him  by  degrees  : 

And  thus  it  was;  I  writing  of  the  way 

And  Face  of  saints  in  this,  onr  gospel  day. 

Fall  suddenly  into  an  allegory 

About  their  journey,  and  the  way  to  glory, 

In  move  than  twenty  things  which  I  set  down. 

This  done,  I  iwmly  mors  bad  in  my  crown; 

And  they  again  began  to  maltiply 

Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly. 

The  biographers  of  Bnnyan  have  been  extremely  jealous 
of  any  impntation  of  a  borrowing  of  the  idea  of  the  '  Pilgrim  ' 
from  any  prior  author.  That  there  had  been  a  number  of 
such  works,  and  almost  under  the  exact  title,  is  notorious. 
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So  early  as  the  fonrteenth  century,  Guillaume  de  D^gaille- 
ville,  a  priest  of  the  Ahbaye  Royale  of  St.  Bernard,  at 
Chagles,  wrote  his  'Eomanot  des  Trois  Pfilerinages,'  in 
which  a  pilgnm  seta  out  on  the  same  heavenward  journey, 
is  conducted  by  a  beautiful  female  called  God's  Grace,  and 
encouDters  the  like  enemies,  perils,  and  triumphs.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  this  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  was  translated  into 
English,  and  printed  by  Gaston,  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Soul,  in  14S3,  of  which  we  have  lately  had  a  beautifully  il- 
lustrated version.  Then  there  was  the  '  Pilgrim  of  Perfec- 
tion,' written  by  Wilham  Bond,  a  monk  of  Sion  Monastery, 
and  printed  in  1526,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  In  1631  Boe- 
tins  Adam  Bolswaert  published  at  Antwerp  a '  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress,' in  a  set  of  engravings  in  which  the  Slough  of  Des- 
pond, the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  Vanity  Fair 
are  clearly  discernible.  This  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  was  speedily 
republished  in  Fi'ench,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  other  languages, 
long  before  Bunyan  was  horn.  There  was,  morever,  in  Eng- 
lish, ten  years  before  Butiyan's,  '  The  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,' 
by  Simon  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ely.  Still  earlier  (namely  in 
1591), 'The  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise,' by  Leonard  Wright; 
in  1613,  '  The  Pilgrim's  Journey  towards  Heaven,'  by  Wil- 
liam Webster,  '  The  Pilgrim's  Passe  to  Jerusalem,' in  1659, 
and  others. 

Thus  the  idea,  and  even  the  main  features,  of  a  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress '  were  familiar  enough  to  have  passed  amongst  the 
people  of  a  religious  turn,  and  were  such  as  were  very  likely 
to  have  done  so,  and  to  have  taken  deep  hold  on  their  minds. 
If  Bunyan  had  not  actually  read  any  of  them,  they  might 
have  come,  like  the  '  Babes  of  the  Wood  '  and  kindred  things, 
orally  to  the  cottage  fireside,  and  seized  on  his  youthful  im- 
agination in  their  most  insinuating  form.  It  is,  therefore,  just 
as  probable  that  Bunyan  had  thus  sucked  in,  by  the  domestic 
hearth,  or  in  some  of  the  tinkering  rounds  of  his  father,  in 
which  .he  accompanied  him,  the  idea  of  the  Pilgrim,  which  his 
after  spiritual  experiences  and  Scripture  reading  the  more  en- 
24* 
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deared  to  him  ;  as  it  is  certain  tliat  he  threw  into  his  Pilgrim 
a  far  higher  tone  and  a  more  brilliant  originality  than  dis- 
tinguished any  of  his  predecessors.  But  this  tone  and  fasci- 
nating originality,  we  are  assured  by  him,  came  suddenly, 
he  knew  not  how,  into  his  mind,  when  occupied  by  another 
topic.  Whence  ?  What  if  the  disembodied  author  of  the 
'  Trois  P^lerinages,'  or  of  the  '  Pilgrimage  of  the  Sod,'  had, 
with  a  higher  and  wider  range  of  vision,  a  more  perfect 
knowledge,  gathered  in  .the  spirit-world  itself,  thus  poured 
this  ennobled  and  consumated  version  of  his  work  into  the 
brain  of  Bunyan,  giving  it  a  new  and  eternal  career  on  earth, 
makingit  a  new  missionary  of  God  in  the  world  of  probation? 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  theory  which  robs  men  of  origi- 
nality, and  makes  tliem  but  the  mediums,  not  the  authors  of 
their  writings.  But  what  are  the  brightest  men  but  such 
mediums  ?  Whence  come  originality  and  new  intellectual 
emotions  ?  from  men,  or  from  above  ?  Is  there  anything  that 
we  possess,  spiritually  or  intellectually,  that  comes  not  from 
God,  descending  through  the  chain  of  His  angels  ?  We 
might  as  well  say  that  every  fruit  or  product  of  earth  does 
not  come  first  from  the  sun  in  its  vivifying  light  and  heat. 
No  man  could  be  so  prompt  as  Bunyan  to  empty  himself  of 
the  origination  of  anything  great  and  gloriona,  and  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  Power  who  has  made  the  pattern  of  all  things  seen 
here  below,  primarily  in  the  heavens. 

Not  only  in  his  writings  —  none  of  which  bear  any  resem- 
blance in  originality  and  fresh  beauty  to  the  '  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress'—  but  in  his  preaching,  Bunyan  distinctly  attributes 
the  life  and  motive  power  to  spiritual  agency.  He  says,  '  I 
have  with  soberness  considered  that  the  Lord,  even  in  my 
childhood,  did  scare  and  affrighten  me  with  dreams.'  Thus 
he  dreamed  dreams  expressly  sent  from  God,  But  not  only 
so,  but  all  the  steps  by  which  he  was  drawn  from  his  wicked- 
ness, as  a  poor,  ill-taught,  and  demoralized  tinker,  accustomed 
to  the  utmost  degree  of  profanity  and  crime,  he  felt  to  be 
from  the  direct  hand  of  God.     All  the  horrible  temptations. 
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and  terrifying  assaults  and  persuasions  to  despair  and  to  self- 
destraction,  he  knew  too  well  to  he  the  work  of  actual  devils, 
and  not  mere  imaginations  or  ahstract  ideas  of  'personified 
CTil.'  Tliey  were  to  hira  as  actual  and  substantial  as  he  has 
made  them  to  hia  Pilgrim.  The  experience  of  Christian  was 
wholly  and  absolutely  his  own.  He  knew  that  the  voice 
which  at  last  struck  home  to  his  conscience,  and  arrested  his 
career  of  crime  was  a  real  voice  from  heaven,  and  no  fancy. 
'  But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game  of  cat, 
and  having  struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole,  just  as  I  was 
about  to  strike  it  a  second  time,  a  voice  did  suddenly  dart 
from  heaven  into  my  soul,  and  said,  "Wilt  thou  leave  thy 
sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  ?  "  At 
this  I  was  put  into  an  exceeding  maze.  Therefore,  leaving 
mj  cat  on  the  ground,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was  as  if 
I  had,  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding,  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus  looking  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  displeased 
with  me,  and  as  if  He  did  severely  threaten  me  with  some 
grievous  punishment  for  these  and  other  ungodly  practices.' 
He  was  playing  at  cat  on  a  Sunday. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  long  and  agonizing  spiritual 
struggle  of  Bunyan  before  he  emerged  into  a  full  sense  of 
the  divine  forgiveness  and  acceptance ;  and  those  who  regard 
these  as  the  mere  effects  of  an  excited  imagination,  have  yet 
to  learn  a  sound  and  practical  psychology.  It  was  a  schooling 
necessary  to  produce  a  great  and  effectual  teacher  of  the 
process  of  Christian  regeneration.  He  heard,  occasionally, 
such  unmistakable  voices  from  God's  spiritual  guardians  and 
trainers  in  the  heavenly  life,  'that  once,'  he  says,  'above 
all  the  rest,  I  turned  my  head  over  my  shoulder,  thinking 
surelj,  that  some  man  behind  me  half  a  mile,  had  called  me.' 
He  adds,  'I  did  see  and  feci  that  it  was  sent  from  heaven  to 
awaken  me.'  The  voice,  no  doubt,  was  as  real  as  thatwhich 
came  to  the  child  Samusl  in  the  Temple  ;  and  tlie  suggestion 
of  the  devil  was  as  real  and  more  apparently  compulsory. 
'  I  was  bound  in  the  wings  of  a  wind,'  he  says,  '  that  would 
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carry  me  away  to  bolt  out  some  horrible  blasphemons  thought 
or  other  against  God  or  Christ  H  3  Sun  a  1  the  Seripturea,' 
So  mighty  was  the  evil  ponsr  tl  it  e  deavired  to  sweep 
him  away  on  the  witiga  of  tie  ^     d  to  ev  i    that  he  saygi 

Idd      mt         Ilk     Ildhk      dry         dt! 
thgld        tmk  Ikyyg        Hfltth 

p     t     Ip  fth    d      1    tl         1  II        tl      ght 

h        y       tl    t  I  f  It  h        b  1     d  m     p  11    g      J     I  th 
Th  1 1     ty  a- 1  y       1      h        f  It  tl         t     1  p  11 

gfptlthfed       d       1      Imjlf       fwi 

g      m  ght   h  1         d    th       mt  f  B     y 

tgf  II  w  tmlttlktlg 

1 1     m  tt       f  f    t         tl     g       t        1       3       I     th 

J     t    tl  p  f  E     y       g      tly         mbl     th 

f  L  tl  1        th        f  th  t      g       J  h        t        Id 

m       w        wh  t  11   1       (        ;  h  t  t     t        h 

ph       m        fi    1 1    th    B  bl         d  tl       t        j  1  d     I  It 

gtl  LkLth       By       asbdt      Im  fl 

t  k    bl    ht        d  th    1  k     ir   I    I    1 1 

mtpldddlflk  d  d        It  f 

dvig  Hmtlwkw        h  Imbj 

p  Ih  !  dthtwhill  ktd 

fGdIh        hlfit         tw        tl^  f&d] 

mypttd  Imgltp        htl  11  1        b 

dtlt        hll         1         ptlh        b 

t      gly      t     I        my  1       t        d  I    t       d     p  t     w   1    f 
th  It  i  th  t  th  y       1    h  ft     tl 

h  IffmymtylhhLy 

1  tl      F       d  Id        t       d     t     1        1      tl  th 

p    t  tl   y  f  t    t  m     y      Wl  h     t     1  h 

Idd  twdfmQdpt  th  m  th  Ch  thd 
promised  to  His  followers.  '  I  say  God  brought  the  words, 
for  I  had  not  thought  of  them  before ;  they  were  set  evi- 
dently before  my  mind.'  The  judges,  like  onr  worldly-wise 
men  now-a-days,  attributed  his  faith  to  'Beelzebub,  to  the 
spirit  of  delusion,  and  the  devil' 
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Banyan  had  a  firm  belief  in  divine  judgments,  and  direct 
interpositions  for  the  defence  of  Gfod's  people,  and  open  pan- 
ishment  for  their  persecutors  ;  and  he  records  many  cnrious 
instances  of  these.  Such  was  the  philosophy  of  John  Bun- 
yan,  who  learnt  it  from  his  Bible  as  he  trudged  with  his 
tinker's  budget  through  fields  and  lanes  round  Elstow,  or  lay 
a  prisoner  in  Bedford  jail,  twelve  long  years  for  conscience- 
sake.  They  were  not  fancies  that  steeled  him  to  all  this 
endurance,  when  a  few  words  of  meek  compliance  would  have 
set  Mm  at  large.  They  were  not  fancies  which  enabled  him 
to  sacrifice  every  earthly  enjoyment,  to  do  stout  battle  with 
Pope  and  pagan,  and  to  show  us  the  way  to  batter  down 
Doubting  Castle.  * 

In  an  'Account  of  the  Parish  of  Aberystwyth,'  by  Edward 
Jones,  printed  in  1179,  we  find  Baxter's  arguments  of  the 
proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  also  used  by  the  author, 
who  was  an  Independent  minister.  'I  reasonably  appre- 
hended,' he  says, '  that  a  well-attested  relation  of  apparitions 
and  agencies  of  spirits  in  the  world  is  a  great  means  to  pre- 
Tent  the  capital  infidelities  of  Atheism  and  Sadduceeism, 
which  get  much  ground  in  some  countries ;  for  in  Wales, 
where  such  things  have  often  happened,  and  stil!  do  in  some 
places,  though  but  seldom  now,  we  scarce  meet  with  any  one 
who  question  the  being  and  apparition  of  spirits.' 

Mr.  Joues,  like  most  Welsh  people,  had  had  experiences  of 
this  kmd  of  his  own.  He  says,  that  when  a  very  young  boy, 
going  with  his  aunt,  Elizabeth.  Rogers,  early  in  the  morning, 
but  aftei  sunnae  he  saw,  near  his  father's  house  at  Pen-yr- 
Keren,  the  likeness  of  a  sheepfold,  with  a  door  towards  the 
south,  and  over  the  door,  instead  of  a  lintel,  the  dried  branch 
of  a  tiee  People  were  coming  ont,  all  dressed  in  an  old 
costume,  the  men  in  white  cravats,  and  one  fair  woman  in  a 
high-crowned  hat  and  red  jacket,  whom  they  seemed  to 
honor.  He  thought  the  bongh  over  the  door  was  of  hazel, 
and  every  one  in  passing  under  it  made  an  obeisance.  The 
fair  and  well-formed  countenance  of  the  woman,  he  says,  still 
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remained  very  clear  in  his  memory.  lie  says,  such  appari- 
tions were  common  about  Ilavodavel  and  Eevenbaeh,  and  that 
the  people  of  Monmouthshire  called  the  Fairies  '  Mother's 
Blessings  and  Fair  Folks  of  the  Wood,'  thoogh  they  were  not 

Dr.  Doddridge  had  ast  ong  fa  tl  n  a  reyelation  by  dreams, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  elates  one  which  made  a  won- 
derful impression  up  tl  e  doctor  In  this  dream  he  imag- 
ined he  saw  death  a  d  tl  e  pas  age  of  his  spirit  into  the  in- 
visible world.  He  was  met  1  y  an  old  man  and  conducted 
to  a  palace,  more  bet  t  ful  than  an  thing  he  had  ever  seen 
on  earth,  and  was  told  that  was  h  s  present  residence.  When 
Tie  looked  round  him  i  a  noble  siloon,  he  saw  a  golden  cnp 
standing  on  a  table,  with  the  embossed  figures  of  a  vine  and 
clustering  grapes  npon  it.  This,  he  was  told,  was  the  cup 
in  which  the  Saviour  drank  new  wine  with  His  disciples  in 
His  kingdom.  He  then  heard  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  was 
told  that  this  was  ike  signal  of  his  Lord's  approach,  and  in- 
tended to  prepare  him  for  the  intermew.  Tlie  Saviour  then 
entered,  and  he  threw  himself  at  His  feet  and  was  raised  np 
by  Him,  and  was  presented  with  the  cup,  of  which  he  drank. 
When  the  Lord  left  him,  he  again  looked  round  the  apart- 
ment, and,  to  his  astonishment,  saw  that  it  was  hung  round 
with  the  pictures  of  his  whole  life,  in  which  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  omitted.  He  then  saw  how  he  had  been  led 
and  protected  by  divine  and  angelic  agencies,  and  the  joy 
thus  diffused  through  him  was  inconceivable.  On  awaking, 
the  impressions  continued  so  vivid,  that  tears  of  joy  flowed 
down  his  cheeks;  and  he  said  that  he  never,  on  any  occasion, 
remembered  to  have  felt  sentiments  of  devotion,  love,  and 
gratitude  equally  strong. 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  a  great  man  amongst  the  Dissenters,  au- 
thor of  a  system  of  logic,  but  better  known  to  every  one  by 
his  religious  hymns,  not  only  strongly  advocated  the  fact  of 
apparitions,  but  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  a  separate  state  of 
the  soul  between  death  and  the  general  resurrection.     In 
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this  he  says  :  — '  The  multitude  of  narrations  which  we  have 
heard  of,  in  all  ages,  of  the  apparitions  of  the  spirits  or 
ghosts  of  persons  departed  from  this  life  can  hardly  be  all 
delusion  and  falsehood.  Some  of  them  have  been  affirmed  to 
appear  upon  such  great  and  important  occasions  as  may  be 
equal  to  such  an  unusual  event ;  and  several  of  these  ac- 
counts have  been  attested  by  such  witnesses  of  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  sagacity,  under  no  distempers  of  imagination,  that 
they  may  justly  demand  belief.'  He  quotes,  in  confirmation 
of  such  a  theory,  the  appearance  of  Christ  walking  upon  the 
water,  when  His  disciples  took  Him  for  a  spirit,  the  appear- 
ances of  Christ  after  His  resurrection,  and  other  Scriptural 
passages.  He  thinks  the  appearance  of  apparitions  a  strong 
proof  of  an  intermediate  state,  whence  they  can  return  for 
special  divine  purposes. 

The  celebrated  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Ferrers,  who  became  a  great  disciple  and  pa- 
troness of  Whitefield,  who  was  her  chaplain,  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  spiritual  agencies.  She  was  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  remarkable  persons  of  her  time.  After  the  death 
of  Whitefield,  she  took  the  management  of  his  converts, 
founded  schools  and  colleges,  and  built  chapels,  so  that  the 
society  acquired  the  name  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Society. 
In  her  'Life,'  in  2  vols.  8vo.  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  New,  we 
find  abundant  evidences  of  spiritualism. 

Her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  remark- 
able for  scarcely  ever  having  a  consciousness  of  dreaming, 
dreamed  one  night  that  Death,  in  the  semblance  of  a  skele- 
ton, appeared  at  his  bed's  foot,  and,  after  standing  awhile, 
nntucked  the  bed-clothes  at  the  bottom,  crept  up  the  bed 
and  lay  between  himself  and  his  lady.  His  lordship  told  his 
dream  in  the  morning  to  the  countess,  who  affected  to  make 
light  of  it ;  but  the  eari  died  of  apoplexy  in  about  a  fort- 
night after,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  (vol.  i.  li). 

In  the  same  work,  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  is 
recorded  as  occurring  to  Whitefield.     On  ta.king  his  text,  at 
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an  open  a  r  meet  ng  To  k  h  re —  It  s  appointed  unto 
men  on  e  to  i  e  ^c  — a  shnek  took  jla  e  n  the  audience; 
an  1  Mr  Gr  mshaw  1  a  te  ed  up  to  h  m  to  )  that  a  person 
had  fallen  lo  vn  lea  1  After  [  aus  p  a  moment,  he  again 
repeated  the  text  a  d  anotl  er  si  r  ek  foil  ved  from  the  spot 
where  Lady  H  nt  ngdon  an  1  Lady  Margaret  Ingham  were 
standing  ani  twa  an  o  need  tl  at  tl  e  destroying  angel 
had  taken  away  anoti  er  so  1 

About  th  ee  years  before  the  Co  ntesa  of  Huntingdon 
went  to  ebtab!  si  aconirregat  un  n  Br  ghton  a  gentlewoman, 
w\  0  1  ved  n  the  V  c  n  fy  f  the  to  vn  I  earned  that  a  tall 
ladj  whose  Ires  she  parte  larly  ot  ced  vould  come  to 
Br  ghton  an  1  1  e  the  means  of  do  f,  mu  h  g  od  there.  One 
day  si  e  1  aj  pene  1  to  meet  her  la  lyah  i  n  the  street ;  and, 
fixing  he  eyes  uj-O  her  esela  nel  0  n  adam,  you  are 
eon  e  I  Lady  H  nt  ng  Ion  nr;  r  se  i  at  tie  singularity  of 
sucl  an  address  fron  an  e  t  re  trange  th  f,ht  at  first  that 
tie  woma  vas  leranged  What  do  you  know  of  me?' 
aske  1  the  cou  tess  Ma  i-im  repl  e  1  tl  e  person,  '  I  saw 
you  a  Irein  three  yei  s  a^o  jnst  a  yo  appear  now ; ' 
and  si  e  then  lelate  1  the  whole  dream  to  her  An  acquaint- 
a  ce  s\  ang  up  het  ee  them  an  1  Lady  Huntingdon  was 
made  natuneitvl  nherco  yers  on  Tie  lady  died  about 
a  }  ear  afterwards  in  full  ass  ranee  of  hope  through  Jesus 
Chrst  lyol  i  3131 

In  li63  the  eountcis  lo^t  her  daughter  Lady  Selina  Has- 
tmga  Durmg  her  illness  Lady  Huntingdon  had  eyery  day 
many  promises  given  her  of  God  s  kindness  to  het  daughter, 
all  which  she  interpreted  m  the  carnal  sense  like  the  Jews, 
and  thought  her  daughter  would  recoyer  and  do  «<.ll  again. 
By  this  means  she  was  n  ondeifully  supported  and  her  spirits 
were  kej  t  up  to  the  list  And  when  the  Lord  let  her  see 
thif,swere  otherwise  intended  than  she  thought  then  He 
had  prepared  for  her  a  fresh  fount  of  comfort  (yoJ  i  333), 
Mr  Bomaine  wl  o  lelates  this  dues  net  tell  us  how  Lady 
Huntingdon  receiyed  tl  e&e  at-snrances      but  it  is  piobable 
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that  it  was  by  the  Sortes  BibliGce,  which  we  find,  from  a 
great  humorist  of  her  faith,  Mr.  Berridge,  vicar  of  Kverton, 
Cambridgeshire,  was  in  use  amongst  thera.  He  informs  us 
that  he  had  songht  direction  as  to  his  taking  a  wife,  by 
kneeling  down,  praying,  and  then  opening  the  Bible,  'and 
had  hem  thus  repeatedly  determined  against  it.  He  says, 
'  This  method  of  procuring  Divine  intelligence  is  much  flouted 
by  flimsy  professors,  who  walk  at  large,  and  desire  not  that 
sweet  and  secret  access  to  the  mercy-seat,  which  babes  of 
the  kingdom  do  find.  Daring  the  last  twelve  years  I  have 
bad  occasion  to  consult  the  oracle  three  or  foar  times  on 
matters  that  seemed  important  and  dubious,  and  have  re- 
ceived answers  full  and  plain.  Was  not  this  the  practice  of 
the  Jewish  Chnrch  ?  and  can  we  think  that  God  will  deny 
that  direction  to  the  Christian  Church  which  he  freely 
granted  to  the  Jewish  ?  Is  not  access  to  the  mercy-'ieat 
more  fiee  and  open  than  before  ^  I  behevi.  perplexed  eases 
are  often  sent  or  purpise  to  tea  h  us  to  enquire  of  the 
Loid  Bj  leaung  the  oiaLlea  of  Go  1  we  mike  an  ora^'Ie  of 
man  and  we  aie  properlj  chastised  foi  our  folly 
Wheie  IS  faith  ?  Buried  under  mountain':  and  not  removing 
them  Ho«  ever  this  oracular  enquiry  is  not  to  be  mtde  on 
light  and  tnfling  occigiona  and  much  less  with  a  light  and 
tnfling  spint  Whoever  eonsolts  the  oracle  aright  will 
enter  on  the  enquirv  with  the  same  bolcmnity  as  the  high 
priest  entered  into  the  Holj  of  Hohes  ,  neither  mast  this  be 
done  but  on  a  high  day  not  on  trifling  OLCa^ions  but  on 
very  important  toncerns  And  whoever  thus  consults  the 
Word  of  God  as  hn  oracle  with  a  hearty  desire  to  know 
and  do  Gods  will  Ibehe\e  will  receive  the  information' 
(vol  1  38*^  I  He 'ays  people  have  receutdinsKer^  to  their 
first  enquiries,  and  never  afterwards,  because  they  have  asked 
of  mere  trivial  matters ;  and  that,  though  God  is  willing  to 
be  consulted.  He  is  not  willing  to  be  trifled  with. 

Towards  the  end  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  life.  Lord  Doug- 
las, a  papist  living  at  Brussels,  invited  her  to  visit  him  there, 
IL  —  25 
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promising  her  much  success  amongst  tlie  Catholics.  Lady 
Huntingdon,  always  ready  to  spread  the  gospel,  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  had  a  new  equipage  prepared  for  the 
jouruey;  but  being  obliged  to  stop  at  different  places  in 
England  on  her  way  to  Dover,  on  the  concerns  of  her 
chapels,  it  gave  time  for  letters  to  arrive  from  Brussels,  ap- 
prizing her  that  Lord  Douglas's  invitation  was  a  plot  to  get 
her  assassinated  there,  as  well  as  any  of  her  preachers  who 
might  accompany  her.  She  properly  attributed  this  timely 
delay  as  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence.  Like  Stilling,, 
and  Miiller  of  Bristol,  she  had  frequent  instances  of  such 
interpositions,  A  gentleman  who  assisted  her  in  the  man- 
agement of  Spafields  Chapel  called  one  day  at  her  house  to 
expostulate  with  her  for  the  impropriety  of  entering  into  en- 
gagements for  another  chapel  in  the  metropolis,  without 
having  the  means  of  honorably  fulfilling  them.  Before  he 
left  the  house  her  letters  arrived.  As  she  opened  one  her 
countenance  brightened,  and  her  tears  began  to  flow.  The 
letter  was  to  this  eflTect :— '  An  individual  who  has  heard  of 
Lady  Huntingdon's  exertions  to  spread  the  gospel,  requests 
the  acceptance  of  the  enclosed  draft,  to  assist  her  in  the 
laudable  undertaking.'  The  draft  was  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  the  exact  sum  for  which  she  stood  engaged.  'Here,' 
she  said,  '  take  it,  and  pay  for  the  chapel,  and  be  no  longer 
faithless,  but  believing  I '  (vol.  ii.  508). 

The  late  Mr.  Priestly,  visiting  her  a  few  days  before  her 
death,  she  said,  'I  cannot  tell  you  in  what  light  I  now  see 
those  words,  "  If  a  man  love  me.  He  will  keep  my  words, 
and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him."  To  have  in  this  room  such 
company,  and  to  have  such  eternal  prospect,  I  see  this  sub- 
ject now  in  a  light  impossible  to  describe'  (vol.  ii.  510). 

After  her  death,  Lady  Anne  Erskine  took  lier  place  in  the 
management  of  the  society,  and  declared  her  experience  of 
the  same  timely  supplies  as  Lady  Huntingdon  had  received 
a  moment  of  utmost  need,  and  when 
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thd  necessary  funds  conid  not  be  looked  for  from  any  par- 
ticniar  quarter,  a  lady  calling  and  presenting  her  wit!i  £500. 
This  Lady  Anne  predicted  her  own  death.  On  going  to  hed 
she  said,  'The  Lord  will  reveal  Himself  to  me  to-morrow,' 
and  the  Best  morning  she  was  found  apparently  in  a  calm 
sleep,  but  a^tnaliy  dead  iti  her  bed. 

Lady  Huntingdon  expended  upwards  of  £100,000  in  her 
religious  labors,  and  not  only  established  the  colleges  of  Tre- 
vecca  in  Wales,  and  of  Cbeshunt,  near  London,  but  built 
with  her  own  funds  numerous  chapels  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  She  was  the  means  not  only  of  introducing 
religion  amongst  the  poor,  but  also  amongst  the  rich  and 
titled.  Her  drawing-room  was  crowded  by  aristocracy, 
where  Whitefield  and  sometimes  Wesley  preached  to  them. 
Amongst  the  hearers  were  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  and  Lady 
Dartmouth,  Bolingbroke,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lord  and 
Lady  Dacre,  Lords  Townshend,  Northampton, Tavistock,  Lyt- 
telton,  Traffoi'd,  Edgecombe,  and  many  others ;  the  Duchesses 
of  Hamilton,  Richmond,  &c.— in  fact,  whole  crowds  of  uo- 
biiity.  Amongst  those  who  came  within  her  circle,  were  Pope, 
Akenside,  Drs.  Watts  and  Doddridge  ;  Blair,  author  of '  The 
Grave  ; '  Col.  Gardiner,  the  father  of  Godwin,  was  one  of  her 
preachei-s,  and  thus  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Shelley;  Ro- 
maine,  Toplady,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  Venn,  John  IS^ewton, 
Dr.  Haweis,  and  many  otiier  clergymen  of  the  Establishment, 
Rowland  Hill,  &e.,  were  of  her  society;  and  almost  every 
town  and  village  of  Wales  bears  testimony  to  the  extensive 
effect  of  her  labors  in  tlic  chapels  of  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
She  was  the  first  to  originate  the  enquiry  into  the  abused 
school  charities  of  England  by  her  successful  restoration  of 
the  school  and  hospital  of  Repfcoii,  in  Derbyshire,  to  reformed 
activity ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  a  judge  of  human  character, 
has  left  his  statement  that  she  possessed  one  of  the  most  bal- 
anced, sagacious,  and  masculine  minds  that  he  ever  met  with. 
But  the  story  of  a  person  of  similar  name,  but  of  humblest 
'  ■   '  n  origin,  ia  not  much  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
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countess.  William  Huntington  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farm- 
laborer  in  Kent,  and  was  born  in  1144.  His  parents  were 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  his  childhood  was  passed  in 
hunger  and  hardship ;  but  from  his  earliest  years  he  had  the 
strongest  conrietions  of  the  ever-present  providence  of  God, 
and  he  learned  to  throw  himself  entirely  on  His  care,  and 
grew  to  have  a  firm  faith  that  he  would  always  be  provided 
for.  He  called  God  his  banker,  and  he  has  written  his  auto- 
biography, calling  it  '  The  Bank  of  Faith.'  In  this  he  relates 
the  most  extraordinary  occurrences,  by  which  he  was  prom- 
ised relief  from  his  difficulties,  and  which  promises  were 
always  folflUed,  though  often  at  the  last  moment,  and  after 
the  most  severe  trials  of  his  faith.  From  a  poor  serving- 
boy,  however,  at  'Sqnire  CooJs's,  he  gradnally  grew  into  a 
coal-heaver,  and  relapsed  into  deism.  He  married,  returned 
to  his  religions  life,  went  to  Jive  at  Sunhury,  joined  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists,  and  became  a  preacher.  At  first  his 
preachings  were  only  in  obscure  places,  bnt  his  ministry  so 
much  widened  that  he  came  to  keep  a  horse,  extended  his 
labors  to  London,  grew  very  popular,  and  iinaliy  he  married 
the  widow  of  Sir  James  Sanderson,  Alderman  of  London, 
and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  a  man  of  wealth. 
For  a  foil  idea  of  the  spiritualism  of  Huntington,  the  reader 
mnst  refer  to  his  '  Bank  of  Faith,'  or  to  a  condensed  account 
of  him  in  the  '  Spiritual  Magazine,'  vol.  i,  77.  His  life  is  a 
series  of  dreams,  prophecies,  and  prevision,  but,  above  ail, 
remarliabla  for  the  prevailing  intimations  of  help  that  was  to 
come  from  time  to  time,  and  which  did  come  unfailingly, 
proving  not  only  a  general  but  a  particular  and  directly  in- 
terfering Providence. 

Amongst  recent  instances  of  spiritual  belief,  we  may  select 
the  avowal  of  it  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  celebrated 
author  of  '  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  '  The  Phys- 
ical Theory  of  another  Life,'  &c.,  one  of  the  ablest  reasoners 
of  onr  time.  Speaking  of  communications  from  the  deceased 
to  the  living,  he  says, '  The  supposition  of  there  being  a  uni- 
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versal  persuasion  totally  groundless,  not  only  in  its  form  and 
adjuncts,  but  in  its  substance,  does  yiolence  to  the  principles 
of  human  reasoning,  and  clearly  is  of  dangerous  consequence.' 
In  another  place  he  asserts  his  literal  belief  of  the  demoniac 
possessions  of  the  New  Testament,  refusing  to  reduce  them 
to  mere  diseases.  We  cannot  deny  their  reality  withonfc  de- 
stroying altogether  tlie  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  '  The 
gospel  narrations  in  these  instances  are  of  a  kind  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  hypothesis  of  accommodation ;  bnt  are  of 
a  plain,  historical  complexion,  such  as  that,  if  they  are  re- 
jected as  untrue,  we  are  bound  to  withdraw  our  confidence 
altogether  from  the  reporters,  as  competent  and  trustworthy 
witnesses  of  facts.' 

Another  great  authority  amongst  the  Independents  is  Dr. 
John  Campbell,  the  minister  of  the  Tabernacle  Chapel,  Fins- 
bury,  and  editor  of  the  '  British  Banner,'  &c.  With  that 
massive  vigor  which  distinguishes  his  style,  during  the  con- 
troversies regarding  spiritualism  in  1852,  he  delivered  in  the 
'  Banner '  this  verdict  in  NoTember  of  that  year.  'A  proud 
philosophy  of  impious  skepticism,  of  course,  pours  contempt 
upon  all  such  alleged  facts  and  circumstances.  That  much  cre- 
dulity, some  superstition  and  delusion,  and,  it  may  he,  some  cun- 
ning craftiness  and  selfish  imposture,  may  have  mixed  up  with 
such  things,  we  feel  it  impossible  to  deny ;  but  that  the  whole 
shall  prove  delusion  is  more  than  we  are  prepared  to  grant. 
Along  with  the  sad  mass  of  base  coin,  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  was  a  portion  of  that  which  was 
genuine.  We  see  no  reason  for  starting  with  it  as  a  first 
principle,  that  such  tilings  are  impossible,  unnecessary,  and, 
therefore,  non-existing.  We  are  sometimes  met  with  the  ques- 
tion of  cui  bono  ?  We  deny  our  obligation,  as  a  condition  of 
rational  faith,  to  prove  the  cui  bono.  It  may  exist  where  we 
see  it  not,  and  have  important  ends  to  accomplish  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  We  conceive,  that  what  was  in  the 
ages  preceding  those  of  the  apostles,  and  what  occurred  in 
their  days,  may  occur  again, ' 
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A  great  mass  of  corroboratire  statements  might  be  drawn 
from  Methodist  writers  and  preachers,  but,  as  I  shall  deal 
separately  with  Wesley  and  his  followers,  I  shall  reserre  these 
cases  for  that  chaptei'.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  place  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs,  Schimmelpenninuk  here ;  for,  as  she  was  edu- 
cated a  Friend,  it  would  be  diflicnlt  in  her  after  life  to  appro- 
priate her  strictly  to  any  particular  church.  In  her  'Auto- 
biography' she  gives  many  proofs  of  her  faith  in  spiritual 
intereoQi'se.  In  her  first  volume  (p.  225),  she  says,  'The 
connection  between  the  visible  and  invisible  world  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  questions,  and  it  mnst  ever  remain  a  sub- 
ject of  deepest  concern,  especially  to  regenerate  man.'  She 
adds  that  nothing  but  a  lapse  into  a  grosser  and  more  mate- 
rial state,  can  annihilate  that  interest.  As  for  all  those  who 
had  pooh-poohed  this  belief  amongst  her  contemporaries,  she 
says,  'At  the  end  of  sixty-five  years,  ail  those  from  whoso 
lips  I  heard  the  sentiment  have  learned  that  it  is  the  invisible 
world  which  constitutes  the  only  reality,  and  that  those  press- 
ing interests  which  they  once  conceived  of  as  vivid  realities, 
have  proved  to  be  the  passing  shadows.' 

She  records  a  striking  providence  occurring  to  her  aunt. 
Lady  Watson,  by  which  she  saved  the  life  of  her  husband 
by  sending  out  a  boat  in  a  storm  to  save  a  person  in  jeop- 
ardy on  an  insulated  rock,  without  knowing  who  it  was,  but 
which  proved  to  be  Sir  William  Watson  himself.  She  de- 
fends miracles  zealously.  She  declares  the  creation  the 
greatest  of  standing  miracles.  She  says,  'It  has  pleased  God 
to  create  man  with  moral  sentiments,'  and  asks  '  whether  it 
would  not  be  the  greatest  of  improbabilities,  that,  having  he- 
stowed  on  him  this  gift,  He  should  afford  him  no  means  for 
its  exercise  on  a  true  object.  But  how  can  this  object  be 
known  but  by  a  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  from  God 
Himself?  And  how  can  that  revelation  be  given  from  Him- 
self to  a  creature  formed  in  the  image  of  the  Divine  Trinity, 
without  a  revelation  which  speaks  with  a  triple  voice  to  his 
threefold  being  ?     To  the  spirit  of  man  by  the  Divine  Spirit ; 
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to  the  senses  of  man  by  the  outward  signs  of  power,  and 
to  his  understanding  by  dednctions  from  both  ?  This  being 
the  cafe  the  rcihtj  of  a  communication  by  miracles  to  the 
senses  of  man  mvolves  no  greater  improbability  than  the 
fact  that  God  should  hive  given  man  a  revelation  at  all' 
('Life,'  1    219) 

Mi-s.  Scl  n  elj  e  n  n  k  n  he  autobiography,  also  gives 
us  the  rema  k  ble  1  ea  n  and  apparition  of  Mr.  Petty,  the 
son  of  L  d  Sh  lb  u  ne  the  authority  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
who  was  I  b  a  an  to  Lo  d  SI  Ibourne  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Petty  dreamed  that  he  rode  m  a  strange,  dark  old  carriage 
to  High  Wickbam,  which  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Shel- 
bournes ;  and,  on  being  carried  out  (for  he  was  weakly),  he 
saw  that  the  carriage  looked  Jike  a  hearse,  and  there  was  a 
long  train  of  mourning  carriages  after  it.  He  was  but  a 
youth,  under  twenty,  and  imagined  that  it  prognosticated  his 
death.  Dr.  Priestly  endeavored  to  persuade  him  out  of  the 
fancy;  as  Lord  Shelbourne,  however,  was  from  home,  he 
thought  it  best  to  send  for  the  medical  man,  who  ordered 
Mr.  Petty  not  to  go  out  of  doors  on  any  account,  as  the 
weather  was  cold,  being  January,  and  his  chest  weak.  The 
medical  man,  calling  a  day  or  two  after,  was  surprised  to  see 
Mr.  Petty  come  running  down  the  drive  from  his  house  to 
meet  him,  regardless  of  his  prohibition.  Before  he  reached 
him,  however,  he  disappeared  behind  some  shrubs ;  and  the 
doctor,  thinking  he  eluded  him  to  avoid  being  scolded,  drove 
on  to  the  house,  where  he  learned,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
Mr,  Petty  had  just  expired,  not  having  been  out  of  the  house 
at  all.  Dr.  Priestley,  who  thought  the  noises  at  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's, at  Epwortb,  had  been  the  result  of  some  trick,  appears 
to  have  been  differently  impressed  by  these  events.  Mrs. 
Schiramelpenninck  says  this  account  was  not  only  given  her  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  but  was  conflrmed  to  her  many  years  after  by 
Dr.  Allsop,  of  Calne,  the  medical  man  who  attended  Mr. 
Petty  on  the  occasion. 

I  will  close  this  chapter  with  the  remarks  of  another  dis- 
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;g  of  religionists,  perhaps,  farther 
I      f  England  from  spiritual 
P    k        ays  of  spiritualism  :  — 
d  d  fects  of  this  scheme  — 
01       h  —  y  t,  in  all  ages,  from  the 
f     Ij  set  forth  its  doctrines, 
g  t  th   d    p  sed  and  forsaken  ;  the 
them.     They  hare  been 
11  th      t     ts  of  the  world.     The 
"pi  ii        b         1  th  m        h  t       of  Gfod  and  man ;  the 

wick  d     11  I  th      Id  d  I  t  them  go.     They  have 

serv  d  t  a  h  th  w  !  f  th  C  tholic  Chnrch,  and  feed 
the  h  f  th     P     t    t     1:      but  fl  raes  and  steel  will  not 

consume  them  ;  the  seed  they  have  sown  is  quick  in  many  a 
heart  — their  memory  blessed  by  such  as  live  divine.  Those 
are  the  men  at  whom  the  world  opens  wide  the  mouth,  and 
draws  out  the  tongue,  and  utters  its  impertinent  laugh  ;  but 
they  received  the  fire  of  God  on  their  altars,  and  kept  living 
its  sacred  flame.  They  go  on,  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  race ; 
but  Truth  puts  a  wall  of  fire  about  them,  and  holds  the 
shield  over  their  heads  in  the  day  of  trouble.  The  battle 
of  truth  seems  often  lost,  but  is  always  won.  Her  ene- 
mies but  erect  the  blood  scaffolding  where  the  workmen  of 
God  go  up  and  down,  and,  with  divine  hands,  build  wiser 
than  they  know.  When  the  scaffolding  falls  the  temple  will 
appear.' 

Thus  the  ieading  minds  of  all  classes  of  Dissenters  have 
admitted  the  truth  of  spiiitnalism  ;  the  greater  the  mind  the 
more  prompt  its  conviction,  the  more  candid  its  testimony. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

GEORUE  FOX   AND  THE   FitlENDS. 


They  called  ffiemselyes  bj  the  pleaaant  name  of  Friends  ■  the 
pious  oalled  them  the  Children  of'the  Light;  liio  baser  sort, 
quailing  at  tlie  light,  oalled  them  Quakers. 

Gkbarq  Gkoesb. 

Thera  eTist  folios  on  the  haman  anderatnnding  and  the  nature 
of  man,  which  mould  have  a  far  juater  claim  to  their  high  rank 
and  celebrity,  if,  in  the  whole  huge  volume,  there  could  be 
found  aa  much  fulness  of  heart  and  intellect  aa  bursta  fortb 
in  many  a  simple  page  of  George  Poi. 

CotEBiDOK's  Biographia  Literana. 

This  man,  the  first  of  the  Quakers,  and  by  trade  a  siioemalier, 
was  one  of  those  to  whom,  under  ruder  form,  the  Divine  idea 
of  the  universe  is  pleased  to  manifest  itself;  and  across  all  the 
hulls  of  ignorance  and  earthly  degradntion,  ahine  forth  in  un- 
speakable awfnlness,  ungpenkabie  beauty  on  their  souls ;  who, 
iierefore,  are  rightly  accounted  prophets,  God  possessed, 

Thoma.i  Cablyli. 


TJENEY  VIII.,  who  established  the  Eeforraation  in  Eng- 
-LJ-  land,  died  in  154e ;  George  Fox,  the  first  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  born  in  1624,  and  in  1646,  exactly  a  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  royai  reformer,  as  he  was  walkin" 
towards  Coventry,  was  strnck  with  a  sudden  wonder  how"  aU 
were  said  to  be  Christians,  both  Protestants  and  Papists,  and 
that  it  was  said  that  all  trne  Christians  must  have  been  born 
again,  and  thus  passed  from  death  to  life,  a  faet  which  he 
foand  it  hard  to  believe  of  very  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  fact,  the  more  honest  George  pondered  on  this  subject, 
the  more  was  his  amazement ;  for  snrely,  from  all  the  accounts 
that  we  have  of  the  condition  of  genuine  Christianity,  there  was 
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very  little  of  it  at  that  time.  Protestantiam,  patronized,  if  not 
introdneecl,  by  royalty  into  England,  had,  tinder  State  pressure, 
assumed  a  very  odd  shape.  Checked,  and  driven,  and  thwarted 
by  kingly  and  queenly  caprices,  it  had  become  a  very  hybrid 
and  stunted  thing.  It  had  abjured  volantarily  many  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  those  of  curing  by  laying  on 
of  hands,  prophesying,  and  working  miracles,  thus  having 
lopped  off  a  number  of  its  own  limba  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
co-operating  with  the  royal  tinkering  of  the  faith,  had  done 
wonders  in  introducing  a  strange  death-in-Iife  sort  of  reli- 
gion. Having  abandoned* all  faith  in  the  supernatural,  very 
few  people  believed  in  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
spirit  of  man.  Nothing  brought  so  much  ridicule  on  the 
Friends  as  their  assertion  that  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit. 
It  became  a  common  mode  of  scoffing  at  them  to  say  that 
'the  Spirit  moves  them.'  Nay,  it  is  still  thought  rather  witty 
to  say  that  'the  Spirit  moves  them.'  As  for  being  born 
again,  in  George  Fox's  day  it  was  ridiculed  by  bishops  and 
clergy  as  the  height  of  absurdity.  To  be  a  Christian  was  to 
go  to  church,  to  adjourn  thence  to  the  ale-house,  and  drink 
and  swear  lustily  ;  and  to  be  a  heretic  was  to  go  to  a  Dis- 
senting chapel,  dubbed  by  law  a  '  conventicle,'  and  to  be  fined 
twenty  pounds  for  it.  Such  was  the  condition  to  which  legal 
and  regal  Protestantism  had  reduced  this  country  in  a  hun- 
dred years. 

We  need  not  take  the  evidence  of  George  Fox  and  the 
Friends  solely  on  this  point.  Richard  Baxter  was  Fox's 
contemporary  and  a  clergyman  of  the  legal  church  too.  In 
Or'me's  life  of  the  \eneiable  Richard,  it  is  stated  that  'be- 
fore or  about  the  time  that  Richaid  was  born— 1615  —  an 
important  change  took  place  in  his  father.  This  was  effected 
chiefly  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ;  for  he  had  not  ike 
benefit  of  ChnsHan  a>,tocialion  or  the  public  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  Indeed  the  latter  pnvilege  could  scarcely  be  en- 
joyed in  that  county  —  Shropshire.  There  was  little  preach- 
ing of  any  kind,  and  that  little  was  calculated  to  injure  rather 
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than  to  benefit.  In  High  Ernall,  his  place  of  residence,  there 
were  fonr  readers  in  the  course  of  six  years,  all  of  them  igno- 
rant, and  two  of  them  iramora!  men.  AtEaton-Oonstantine, 
also  a  place  of  his  abode  and  hereditary  property,  theie  was 
a  reader  of  eighty  years  of  age,  Sir  William  Rogers,  who 
never  preached,  yet  had  two  livings  twenty  miles  apart  from 
each  other.  His  sight  faihng,  he  repeated  the  prayers  with- 
out boob,  hut  to  read  the  lessons  he  employed  a  common 
laborer  one  year,  a  tailor  another;  and  at  last  his  own  son, 
the  best  stage-player  and  gamester  in  all  the  country,  got 
orders  and  snpplied  one  of  his  pjaees.  Within  a  few  miles 
round  were  nearly  a  dozen  more  ministers  of  the  same  de- 
scription; poor,  ignorant  readers,  and-  most  of  them  of  dis- 
solute lives.  Tiiree  or  four  who  were  of  a  different  character, 
though  ail  conformists,  were  the  objects  of  popular  derision 
and  hatred,  as  Puritans.  Where  such  was  the  character  of 
the  priests,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  people  were  profli- 
gate, and  despisers  of  those  who  were  good.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Lord's  Day  was  spent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  in  dancing  ronnd  a  maypole,  near  Mr.  Baxter's  door, 
to  the  no  small  distress  and  disturbance  of  the  family '  {p.  2, 
*  Baxter's  Life,'  by  the  Eev.  William  Ormc). 

'  Prom  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  Baxter  was  under  four 
successive  curates  of  the  parish,  two  of  whom  never  preached, 
and  the  two  who  had  the  moat  learning  of  the  four  drank 
themselves  to  beggary,  and  then  left  the  pla<;e.  At  the  age 
of  ten  ho  was  removed  to  his  father's  house,  where  the  old 
blind  man.  Sir  William  Rogers,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  was  parson.  One  of  his  curates,  who  succeeded  a 
person  who  was  driven  away  on  being  discovered  to  have 
officiated  under  forged  orders,  was  Baxter's  principal  school- 
master. This  man  had  heen  a  lawyer's  clerk ;  but  hard 
drinking  drove  him  from  that  profession,  and  he  turned 
curate  for  a  piece  of  bread.  He  only  preac-hed  once  in 
Baxter's  time,  and  then  was  drunk  !  Prom  such  a  man, 
what  instruction  could  be  expected  ?     How  dismal  must  the 
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State  of  the  country  have  been  when  they  could  be  tolerated 
either  as  ministers  or  teachers  1  His  next  instructor,  who 
loved  him  much,  he  tells  ns,  was  a  grave  and  eminent  man, 
and  expected  to  be  made  a  bishop.  He  also,  however,  dis- 
appointed him  ;  for,  during  no  less  than  two  years,  he  never 
instracted  him  one  hour,  but  spent  his  time,  for  the  most 
part,  in  talking  against  the  factious  Puritans.  In  his  study, 
he  remembered  to  have  seen  no  Greek  book  but  the  New 
Testament ;  the  only  Father  was  Augustine  De  Civitate  Dei ; 
there  were  a  few  common  English  words,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  the  year,  the  parson  studied  "Bishop  Andrew's  Ser- 
mons'" (p.  3). 

'When  Baster  went  to  renew  his  labors  at  Kiddermin- 
ster, 1646— the  same  year  that  Gfeorge  Pox  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  state  of  things  around  him  —  he  found  an  ignorant 
Yii/ar,  and,  at  a  chapel  in  the  parish,  an  old  curate  as  igno- 
rant as  he,  that  had  long  lived  upon  ten  pounds  a  year  and 
the  fees  for  celebrating  unlawful  marriages.  He  was  also  a 
drunkard  and  a  railer,  and  the  scorn  of  the  country.  "I 
knew  not,"  says  Baxter,  "how  to  keep  him  from  reading, 
though  I  judged  it  a  sin  to  tolerate  him  in  any  sacred  office. 
I  got  an  argumentation  for  the  place,  and  an  honest  preacher 
to  instruct  them,  and  let  this  scandjlous  fellow  keep  his 
former  stipend  of  ten  pounds  for  nothing  ;  yet  could  never 
keep  him  from  forcing  himself  npon  the  people  to  read,  nor 
from  celebrating  unlawful  marriages,  till  a  little  before  death 
did  call  him  to  his  account.  T  have  examined  him  about  the 
familiar  points  of  religion,  and  he  could  not  say  half  so  much 
to  me  as  I  have  heard  a  child  say.  These  two  in  this  parish 
were  not  all:  in  one  of  the  next  parinhes,  called  the  Rock, 
there  were  two  chapels  where  the  poor  ignorant  curate  of  one 
got  his  living  by  cutting  faggots,  and  the  other  by  making 
ropes.  Their  abilities  being  answerable  to  their  studies  and 
employments  "  '  (p.  101). 

Whilst  a  hundred  years  of  legal  Christianity  had  brought 
the  Established  Church  to  such  a  pass  as  this,  we  may  sup- 
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pose  that  there  were  people  existing  who  were  looking  out 
for  sometMng  more  satisfactory  ;  for  the  Bible  was  let  loose 
amongst  them,  bj  translation,  to  do  its  eternally  revolntion- 
izing  work — 'turning  the  world  upside  down;'  and  Baxter 
tells  us  that  there  were  five  sects  in  his  day,  the  Yanists,  or 
followers  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  Seekere,  the  Ranters,  the 
Behmenists,  and  the  Quakers.  We  will  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  honest  Richard's  accoant  of  these  sects ;  for  if  it  be 
not  more  correct  than  that  which  he  gives  of  the  Quakers,  it 
is  not  very  valuable.  We  may  turn  to  George  Pox,  however, 
and  shall  iinij  him  confirming  the  general  state  of  religion  in 
the  countrv  as  given  by  Baxter. 

George  Fox  was  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  in 
July,  1624.  His  parents  were  of  tho  Church  of  England; 
his  father  a  weaver,  and  George  himself  was  pat  apprentice 
to  a  shoemaker  who  dealt  iii  wool  and  cattle.  George  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  shoemaking  :  he 
took  most  delight  in  attending  to  the  sheep  and  to  farming 
operations.  He  was  early  visited  by  religious  convietiouH, 
and  sought  enlightenment  from  the  clergy  around  him.  It 
was  not  likely,  however,  that  such  miaisters  as  Baxter  has 
described  could  do  him  much  good.  He  fell  into  groat 
distress  of  mind,  and  walked  many  nights  by  himself  in  great 
spiritual  troubles  and  sorrow.  Tho  clergyman  of  his  parish, 
one  Nathaniel  Stevens,  so  far  from  communicating  spiritual 
light,  drew  from  George,  and  used  to  make  his  sermons  out 
of  what  he  heard  from  him  in  conversation.  George,  there- 
fore, went  to  an  ancient  priest  at  Mansetter,  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  endeavored  to  learn  from  him  the  causes  of  his 
despair  and  temptations;  but  this  'ancient  priest'  had  no 
belter  counsel  for  him  than  'to  take  tobacco  and  sing 
psalms.'  But  George  signified  that  he  was  no  lover  of 
tobacco,  and  as  for  psalms,  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  sing. 
Then  the  priest  bade  him  come  again,  and  then  he  would  tell 
him  many  things.  But  when  George  came  the  priest  was 
angry  and  pettish,  for  George's  former  words  had  displeased 
II.  — 26 
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him  ;  and  he  was  so  indiscreet,  tliat  what  George  had  told 
him  of  his  sorrows  and  griefs  he  told  again  to  his  servants, 
BO  that  it  got  amongst  the  milk-lasses,  and  grieved  Mm  to 
have  opened  his  mind  to  such  a  one  ;  and  he  saw  they  were 
all  miserahle  comforters.  Then  he  heard  of  a  priest  living 
about  Tamworth,  who  was  aeeounted  an  experienced  man, 
and  therefore  he  went  to  him,  but  found  him  like  an  empty 
hollow  caik  'Hearing  afterwards  of  one  Dr  Cradock  of 
Civentrj  he  went  to  him  also  and  asked  hira  whenee  temp 
tations  and  despaii  did  an  e  ind  how  troubles  cime  to  be 
wrought  in  n  an  ?  Now  as  they  were  walking  together  in 
Dr  Cradoek  1  garden  it  hajjened  that  George  in  tarning 
set  his  foot  on  the  sile  of  a  bed  wl  ich  ^o  dsturVei  that 
tea<her  as  if  his  house  iid  been  on  fire  and  thu^  all  their 
d  seourse  wis  lost  and  George  we  t  away  m  sorrow  woiae 
than  he  was  nlen  he  eimr-  leeiig  that  he  found  none  who 
could  reach  his  condition  Aftei  this  1  e  went  to  one  Mi 
cham  a  priest  of  high  account  and  he  no  more  skih  il  than 
the  others  was  for  giving  George  some  phy  c  and  for 
bleelmg  him  But  the\  could  not  ,et  one  drop  of  blood 
from  him  either  in  the  nrns  oi  the  head  his  body  I:  eing 
as  it  were  dried  up  \i  th  sorrows  gnef  and  trouble  which 
were  so  great  up  n  him  that  he  could  hive  wished  i  evei  to 
have  been  horn  to  behold  the  vanity  and  wiflednc  s  of 
men  or  that  he  had  been  born  bhnd  and  so  he  might 
neier  have  seen  it  ani  deif  that  he  might  neier  have  heard 
vain  anl  nicked  words  cr  the  Loi  1  s  name  blasi  hemed 
(Sewel  8  History  of  the  Chnstian  People  n  lens  on  called 
Quakers  t)I  i  pp   8-12) 

Fortunately  for  George  Fox  he  was  dn^en  fiom  seeking, 
spintual  aid  fiom  all  such  emptj  casks  to  the  true  meai  s 
his  Bible  did  eirnest  solitary  pra3er  for  Divine  illumina 
tion  He  retired  into  the  held  ind  spent  nhole  days  and 
nights  readi  ig  and  pi  lying  m  a  hollow  tree  Here  1  e 
fom  d  what  is  divinely  piomised  thit  to  those  wl  o  knock  it 
ahxU  le  openel      that  those  «ho  seek  spiritual  teichiig 
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from  the  Divine  Spirit  itself  shall  find  it.  His  darkness,  his 
doubts,  his  despair,  gradually  cleared  away ;  aud  he  came  to 
see  the  'truth'  developed  to  his  understanding,  pure  and 
free  from  all  school  glosses.  K^ever,  since  the  original  pro- 
clamation of  the  gospel  to  the  simple  fisiiermen  of  Galilee, 
had  its  nohle  reality  been  so  completely  manifested.  It  came 
to  hira  anclouded,  unimpeded  by  any  preconceived  or  prein- 
cuicated  notions  or  couventionalisms.  There  were,  in  his 
hollow  oak,  no  'royal  reasons'  to  warp  God's  truth,  no  col- 
lege logic  to  cramp  it;  pure  and  unadulterated  it  issued  from 
the  Divine  mind  as  the  waters  of  Siloa's  fount,  which 

Flowed  fast  hy  the  oracle  of  God. 

It  came  forth  in  all  its  august  but  simple  greatness,  and  Fox, 
ft  soul  of  the  most  honest  and  intrepid  mould,  embraced  it 
with  that  love  and  faith  which  are  ready,  not  only  to  die  for 
it,  but  to  suffer  all  contempt  and  wrong  for  it  whilst  living. 
Lord  Macanlay,  in  his  'History  of  England,'  has  treated 
Fox  as  a  fanatic  ignoramae,  and  little  better  tlian  an  idiot. 
It  was  the  only  judgment  to  which  such  a  man  as  Macau- 
lay  couid  come.  Fos  mast  be  an  idiot  to  a  man  like  Ma- 
canlay, and  Macaulay  must  have  been  an  idiot  to  him. 
Macanlay  was  essentially  an  outward,  worldly-minded  man, 
a  man  given  up  to  Whiggism,  and  standing  well  with  the 
world ;  and  verily  he  had  his  reward.  Fox  was  the  exact 
antipode  of  such  a  man  Pox  was  no  fool;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  man  thn  gl  dest  tute  of  much  human  edu- 
cation, possessed  of  i  nascul  e  lerstanding,  of  a  power  of 
rea-son  against  wh  ch  tl  e  fl  r  1  rhetoric  of  Macaulay  would 
have  stood  no  moie  cl  ance  tl  a  did  the  ablest  sophisms  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  t  mes  j  dges,  officers,  clergy,  states- 
men, of  Cromwell  himself,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  history, 
Macaulay,  with  his  mere  worldism,  could  no  more  under- 
stand a  man  of  the  intellectual  calibre  of  Fox  than  a 
monkey's  subtlety  can  comprehend  the  massive  sagacity  of 
an  elephant     The  one  was  all  superficial  expedience,  the 
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other  aJl  internal  tiuth  the  one  having  no  root  in  the  eter 
nal  noil  of  ]>r  niipla  the  other  ill  hoait  Tnd  piinciple  the 
one  1101  hij  ping  at  the  ahiiue  of  popa!  iitj  and  personal 
advaiitige  the  othei  worshipping  )i Ij  the  ettiually  tme 
the  eternally  holy  and  despising  every  temporal}  piolitor 
(jlory  wl  loh  could  interpise  itself  in  his  life  and  death 
stioffgle  towards  it  Such  men  must  remain  longer  than 
suns  and  sj&tema  lemiin,  while  truths  aie  troths  ai  d  self 
isms,  are  selfisms  idiots  inconvertible  idiots  to  each  other 
with  this  differerce  that  Tox  conld  1  ave  seen  through  tnd 
thiough  MiLaalay  at  a  glance  whilst  MacmHy  could  ne\er 
lathoin  the  profound  gieatness  of  Fos  The  religion  of 
Fox  became  like  that  of  the  fnst  apostles  a  ie]!i,ion  in 
which  spir  tnal  truth  went  for  eveijthing  mundane  con 
siderations  mundane  refcervation'i  miiidane  balancing  of 
adiantage  for  nothing  With  him  al!  was  for  God  and  the 
insurmountable  tinth  ,  all  for  man  ind  lis  eternity  without 
any  temptation  fiom  man  as  a  fa\ or  bestowing  or  praise 
bestowine;  creature  of  a  day  The  mountain  standing  in  the 
vaitness  and  the  whdilies  of  nit  re  knon-  of!  ^  of  tl  e 
sheep  wh  h  grazes  t  or  tl  e  butterfly  1  1  sjortso  er  ta 
he  bage  ad  tl  ey  ci  ot  omp  el  end  the  sol  1  a  d  age 
en  3  rno  monnta  n  When  they  can  u  lersta  I  eicl  otl  er 
the  Fo\s  a  d  Maca  Hys  w  II  unde  tand  each  other  a  d 
not  t  II  the 

F  X  a  leveloj  ed  nto  the  h  ghest  phase  of  p  itnal  sm 
that  ot  d  ect  comn  union  w  th  the  D  en  d  1  y  the  sa  ne 
mea  s  as  tl  e  apostles  and  sa  nts  n  all  ages  ha  e  bee  de 
veloped  and  baj  t  zed  t  t  I  y  ope  ng  tl  e  souls  ol  t  de 
and  I  J  e  to  the  Ete  il  So  1  a  subl  me  unfl  nching 
nteg  y  In  this  s  lent  a  d  perfect  de  1  it  on  to  ts  nfiltra 
t  ons  a  hero  c  subn  s  on  to  is  n  elt  ngs  a  1  u  ould  gs 
he  foun  1  all  tl  e  outward  husks  of  huma  ll  eo  es  tl  e  o  t 
ward  shadov  ot  self  dulgen  e  self  neikne  s  self  era  ^s 
and  self «  lom  d  op  a  a  an !  a  pure  calm  re  piende  t 
w  slom      d    t  e  j,th        ui    n   lear       o     a   1  nake  1       a. 
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free  man  of  the  universe,  triomphant  over  pride,  passion,  and 
temporal  desire  ia  the  power  and  unity  of  God. 

He  had  now  rapidly  to  unlearn  what  he  had  learned  in 
established  teachings  of  the  age.  'As  he  was  walking  in  a 
field,  on  a  First-Day  morning,  it  was  discovered  unto  his  mi- 
derstandiag,  that  to  be  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not 
enough  to  make  a  man  a  minister  of  Christ.  At  this  he  won- 
dered, because  it  was  the  common  belief  of  the  people ;  but 
for  all  that,  he  took  this  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  and  he  ad- 
mired the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  believing  now  the  ordinary 
ministers  not  to  be  such  as  they  pretended  to  be.  This  made 
him  unwilling  to  go  any  more  to  church,  as,  it  was  called,  to 
hear  the  priest  Stevens,  believing  that  he  could  not  profit 
thereby ;  and  therefore  instead  of  going  thither,  he  would 
get  into  the  orchard  or  the  fields,  by  himself,  with  his  Bible, 
which  Ue  esteemed  above  all  books,  seeking  thus  to  be  edified 
in  solitariness,  At  t!iis,  his  relations  were  much  troubled ; 
but  he  asked  them  whether  John,  the  Apostle,  did  not  say  to 
the  believers,  that  "  they  needed  no  man  to  teach  them,  bnt 
as  the  anointing  teaeheth  them."  And  though  they  knew 
this  to  be  Scripture,  and  that  it  was  true,  yet  it  grieved  them, 
because  he  would  not  go  to  hear  the  priest  with  them,  but 
separated  himself  from  their  way  of  worship  ;  for  he  now  saw 
that  a  true  believer  was  another  thing  than  they  looked  upon 
it  to  be;  and  that  being  bred  at  tiie  universities  did  not 
qualify  a  man  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ.  Thus  he  lived  by 
himself,  not  joining  with  any,  nay,  not  of  the  dissenting  peo- 
ple, but  became  a  stranger  to  all,  relying  wholly  upon  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.' 

Pox,  in  fact,  found  himself,  like  Abraham,  called  to  go 
forth  from  his  father's  house  and  his  kindred,  from  all  old 
teachings,  associations,  and  notions ;  for  he  was  appointed 
one  of  those  who  have  to  revitalize  the  Church,  and  bring  it 
back  to  its  original  faith  and  power.  He  had  to  go  forth, 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  and  the  fire  of  God  in  his  soul,  to 
bring  men  back  from  set  forms  and  dead  rituals  to  the  sira- 
2G* 
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pie  religion  of  the  Bible  ;  and  it  is  the  Bible,  in  such  hands, 
which  has  continually  to  fight  with  mere  human  formalities 
and  dead  shells  of  profession.  It  is  this  which  has  prodnced 
all  the  changes  and  reforms  that  have  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  yet.  It  overthrew  paganism  —  it  split  asunder 
popery_it  ruined  monkery  in  this  country — it  destroyed  it 
in  Spain  The  Catholics  were  deeper  in  worldly  wisdom 
than  the  Church  of  England  :  they  knew  it  to  be  an  enemy, 
and  they  tieated  it  as  an  enemy  ;  they  kept  it  down  and  out 
of  sight  as  long  as  they  could.  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizaheth 
were  wiser  in  this  respect  than  their  successors.  Henry  passed 
an  Act,  in  1539,  called  '  The  Bloody  Statute,'  in  which  be 
decreed  that '  no  women,  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen, 
husbandmen,  or  laborers,  should  read  the  New  Testament, 
on  pain  of  death ; '  and  Elizaheth  was  equally  averse  to  it. 
She  did  not  wish  the  people  to  read  at  all,  lest  it  should  make 
them  less  submissive.  She  disliked  even  preachings,  lest  the 
miseiiieroaa  principles  of  Christianity  shoold  steal  abroad 
throngh  it ;  three  or  four  preachers  in  a  county  she  declared 
quite  snfflcicnt.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  of  the  cunning  founders  of  the  English  Chnrch  ;  but  now 
the  Bible  had  been  allowed  to  walk  abroad  over  the  whole 
land  ;  the  peasant  had  learned  to  feel  himself  a  man,  and  the 
man  an  immortal  creature  —  the  child  of  God — the  heir  of 
precious  rights  and  deathless  hopes  ;  a  being  too  good  to  be 
trodden  on  by  priestly  pride,  or  robbed  by  priestly  pretences. 
It  was  because  the  peasants  of  Scotland  had,  in  every  moun- 
tain glen  and  lowland  hut,  listened  to  the  animating  topics 
and  precioas  promises  of  the  'big  ha'  Bible,'  that  they  had 
risen  and  resisted  the  bloody  emissaries  of  the  Church.  And 
now,  throughont  England,  in  city  and  hamlet,  in  field  and  forest, 
the  great  charter  of  man  was  studied,  and  was  ready  in  the 
hands  of  'the  man  in  leather,'  to  cast  down  everything  that 
was  opposed  to  freedom  of  spirit  and  independence  of  purpose. 
Amongst  these  inquiring  spirits,  or  Seekers,  as  they  were 
called,  George  Fox  went  forth,  in  ie47j  directing  his  first 
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course  iato  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire.  '  During  all 
this  time,  he  never  joined  in  profession  of  religion  with  any, 
but  gave  himself  up  to  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  ;  having  for- 
saken not  only  all  evil  company,  but  also  taken  leave  of  father 
and  mother,  and  alt  other  relations ;  and  so  he  travelled  up 
and  down  as  a  stranger  on  the  earth,  which  way  he  felt  his 
heart  inclined,  and  when  he  came  into  a  town,  he  took  a 
chamber  to  himself  there,  and  tarried  sometimes  a  month, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  in  a  place,  lest,  being  a  teu- 
der  young  man,  he  should  be  hurt  by  too  familiar  a  conver- 
sation with  men.'    (Sewel,  vol.  i.  p,  15.) 

As  he  had  forsaken  the  priests  of  the  establishment,  so  he 
left  the  separate  teachers  too,  because  he  saw  there  was  none 
amongst  them  all  that  could  speak  to  his  condition.  And 
when  all  his  hopes  in  them  and  in  all  men  were  gone,  then 
he  heard,  according  to  what  he  relates  himself,  a  voice,  which 
said,  'There  is  one,  even  Clirist  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy 
condition.'  Having  heard  this,  his  heart  leapt  for  joy,  and 
it  was  showed  him  why  there  was  none  upon  the  earth  that 
could  speak  to  his  condition,  namely,  that  he  might  give  the 
Lord  alone  all  the  glory. 

He  was  now  in  a  continual  progress  of  spiritual  teaching 
by  inward  revelation.  He  learned  experimentally  that 
Christ  is  the  light  that  truly  enlighteneth  any  man  who 
cometh  into  the  world;  and  this  became  so  fundamental  a 
doctrine  of  his,  that  the  people  who  gathered  about  him  were 
at  first  called  '  The  Children  of  the  Light.'  Yet  he  was  a 
diligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  that  speak  at  large  of  God 
and  Christ,  though  he  knew  him  not  but  by  revelation,  as  he 
who  had  the  key  did  open.  George  was  in  the  highest  state 
of  mediumship  and  of  spiritualism,  namely,  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  his  followers  cultivated 
this  highest  condition,  and  laid  down  their  whole  system  upon 
it,  paying  little  attention  to  the  secondary  condition  of  min- 
istrations through  angels,  which  has  been  the  more  particular 
dispensation  of  this  more  material  age.     Yet  we  shall  see 
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that  he  and  his  friends  showed  themselves  distingnishers  of 
dreams,  casters  out  of  evil  spirits,  healers  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  aad  jiredieters  of  events,  &c.  They  possessed  many 
of  the  gifts  of  the  true  Church,  though  they  desired  above  all 
to  walk  in  the  immediate  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to 
call  all  men  to  this  communion  as  the  source  of  all  Christian 
teaching  and  edification.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that 
they  were  accused .  of  not  believing  in  the  outward  Christ, 
who  died  at  Jerusalem,  because  they  taught  that  the  out- 
ward death  of  Christ  there  and  then  would  avail  little,  with- 
out the  inward  life  and  perpetually  quickening  and  reforming 
power  of  His  Spirit.  This  absurd  calumny  has  even  been 
reiterated  in  our  time,  as  it  was  by  honest  but  misinformed 
Richard  Baxter.  The  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  in  his  lives  of 
Whitefield  and  of  Bunyan,  and  Dr.  Ward! aw,  of  Glasgow, 
have  repeated  the  calnmny,  scarcely  allowing  Friends  to  be 
Christians  on  that  account, —  the  simple  truth  of  the  matter 
being,  that  whilst  they  fully  believed  and  proclaimed  their 
belief  in  the  outward  Christ,  they  were  the  first  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  great  doctrine  of  his  indwelling  and  regener- 
atinglife  in  the  soul,  then  treated  as  a  myth,  but  now  from 
the  Quakers  readmitted  to  general  credence.  In  the  Arti- 
cles and  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England,  indeed,  this 
doctrine  existed,  but  at  that  day  it  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
credence  of  the  clergy,  and  was  continually  ridiculed  by  them 
when  asserted  by  Friends. 

.  Amongst  the  people  whom  Fox  came  amongst,  were  some 
who  believed  much  in  dreams  ;  but  he  taught  them  to  make 
a  very  necessary  distinction  betwixt  one  kind  of  dreams  and 
another.  He  told  them  there  were  three  sorts  of  dreams. 
Multiplication  of  business  produced  dreams :  there  were 
whisperings  of  Satan  in  the  night  seasons,  and  there  were 
also  speakings  of  God  to  man  in  dreams  —  facts  amply  con- 
firmed by  modern  spiritualism.  Amongst  his  continued 
spiritual  openings  he  had  several  precisely  of  the  kind  made 
since  to  Swedeuborg,     '  In  Nottinghamshire  it  pleased  the 
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Lord  to  show  him  that  the  natures  of  those  things  that  were 
hnrtfnl  without,  were  also  within,  id  the  minds  of  wicked 
men  ;  and  that  the  natures  of  dogs,  swine,  vipers,  and  those 
of  Cain,  Ishnaael,  Esau,  Pharaoh,  &e.,  were  in  the  hearts  of 
many  peopJe.  But  since  this  did  grieve  him,  he  cried  to 
the  Lord,  saying,  "Why  should  I  be  thus,  seeing  I  was 
never  addicted  to  commit  these  evils  ? "  And  inwardly  it 
was  answered  him,  "That  t  w  n  dful  h  h  aid  ha  e 
a  sense  of  all  conditions  h  w  1  h  11  h  j  ak  to 
all  conditions  f "      He  als  th  t  tl         w  an 

of  darkness  and  death,  but       h  i  a        fit  f  ]  ght 

and  love,  which  flowed  ov      th         a      f  da  k  n  all 

which  he  perceived  the  infi    t    1  f  &  d     CS       1        L 

!.  p.  18). 

Again  he  says,  'I  saw  into  that  which  was  without  end, 
and  things  which  cannot  be  uttered  ;  and  of  the  greatness  and 
infiniteness  of  the  love  of  God,  which  cannot  be  expressed  by 
words ;  and  I  have  been  brought  through  the  very  ocean  of 
darkness  and  death;  and  the  same  eternal  power  of  Ood 
which  brought  me  through  those  things  was  that  which 
afterwards  shook  the  nation,  priests,  professors,  and  people. 
.  .  .  And  I  saw  the  harvest  white,  and  the  seed  of 
God  lying  thick  on  the  ground  as  ever  did  wheat  which 
was  sown  outwardly,  and  none  to  gather  it,  and  for  this  I 
mourned  with  tears.' 

The  shaking  which  came  through  Pox,  of  priests,  people, 
officers,  magistrates,  and  learned  men,  was  a  great  revolution 
little  understood  at  the  present  day.  Of  late  there  has  been 
ranch  talk  of  Quakerism  dying  oat,  and  sundry  books  have 
been  written  to  show  the  causes  of  it ;  but  those  who  sup- 
posed such  a  thing  little  knew  what  Quakerism  was  or  is.  It 
is  not  a  religion  of  caps  and  coats,  but  of  the  great  principles 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  at  that  day  lay  trodden  under 
foot.  Pox  went  on  under  a  process  of  revelation  till  he  saw 
the  whole  mighty  scheme  of  the  gospel  in  its  grandeur  and 
fnlcess.     He  came  to  despise  all  mere  outer  forms,  and  to 
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grasp  the  inward  and  eternal  pricciples  of  Christian  truth  — 
The  Truth,  as  he  emphatically  termed  it.  This  consisted 
in  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  Word,  the  Light,  and  the 
Comforter,  which  enliglitens  every  man  which  cometh  into 
the  world,  and  leadeth  into  all  trath.  That  by  opening  oar 
hearts  to  this  Divine  and  ever-present  teacher,  we  have  all 
truth  in  '  the  two  great  books  of  God,  the  Bible  and  Nature,' 
opened  up  to  us.  That  in  Christ  we  are  born  again  new 
creatures,  and  trained  up  into  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Like  Wesley,  since  he  believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  at- 
tainment of  perfection  in  this  life,  and  in  the  perception  of 
acceptance  with  God,  he  came  to  protest  against  all  State 
establishments  of  religion, — that  Christ's  religion  is  free  and 
self- sustaining.  That  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  despotism 
in  creed,  or  in  politics ;  to  nsarpation  of  the  personal  liber- 
ties of  men.  To  all  giving  and  receiving  of  titles  of  worldly 
honor  and  flattery.  He  refused,  on  this  aecount,  to  pay 
what  he  called  hat-homage,  by  taking  off  his  hat  to  people, 
and  to  use  'you' to  a  single  person.  All  these  things,  he 
asserted,  sprang  from  pride  and  an  inordinate  seif-love  and 
vanity;  and  how  truly  this  was  the  case  was  seen  by  the  re- 
sentment and  the  persecution  which  the  refusal  of  them  occa- 
sioned. He  rejected  baptism  by  water  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  as  non-essential  forms,  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  being  the  true  and  essential  baptism  ;  and  that,  if  we 
commemorated  the  Last  Sapper,  thongh  only  recommended 
to  Christ's  own  immediate  disciples,  we  ought  also  to  wash 
one  another's  feet,  as  a  ceremony  more  strictly  enjoined.  He 
taught  that  tithes  were  anti- Christian,  both  tithes  and  those 
to  whom  they  were  given  being  terminated  with  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  He  showed  the  impropriety  of  calling  that  a  church 
which  was  only  the  meeting-place  of  the  church,  and  gener- 
ally styled  those  steeple-houses.  Never  was  there  such  a 
stripping  away  of  the  old  rotten  bark  of  ecclesiasticism,  so 
thorough  a  retarn  to  the  naked  truth  of  the  gospeh  Such  a 
system  was  sure  to  bring  down  a  tremendous  tempest  of  per- 
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aecutlon,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
down  to  the  Act  of  Toleration  by  William  III.,  is  a  history 
of  as  frightful  and  ruthless  persecutions  as  ever  fell  on  any 
Christian  body  from  any  church  calling  itself  Christian.  The 
history  of  these  awful  'sufferings'  fill  a  huge  folio  volume. 
The  Five  Mile  Aet,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  were  made  the  means  of  fleecing 
the  Friends  by  wholesale.  Fox  and  his  di&ciples  could  not 
take  any  oath  at  all,  seeing  that  Christ  hari  most  explicitly 
said,  '  Swear  not  at  all,'  and,  therefore,  this  oath  was  made  a 
cOQtinaal  snare  to  Ihem.  Fox  had  soon  vast  nnmbera  of  se- 
rious enquirers  of  all  ranks  flocking  to  him,  and  as  they  de- 
clared that  the  gospel  ought  to  be  preached  freely  — '  freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give  ' —  the  clergy  saw  that,  if  this 
succeeded,  their  craft  was  gone  forever.  Therefore,  clergy, 
and  magistracy,  and  soldiery,  came  down  on  these  modern 
apostles,  'who  lamed  the  world  npside  down,'  and  they 
were  plundered  and  thrown  into  prison  by  thousands.  Fox, 
and  nearly  all  his  eminent  followers,  passed  many  years  in 
prisons,  —  such  dens  of  fihh,  iuclrmency,  ami  n  ickedness,  as 
now  strike  ns  in  the  description  with  amazement  —  2,500 
Friends  were  in  prison  at  one  time,  and  360  died  there  I 
In  Bristol,  at  one  time,  every  adult  Quaker  was  in  prison 
for  his  faith ;  and  the  children  still  met,  in  spite  of  the  beat- 
ings and  insults  of  their  persecutors,  who  struck  them  in 
the  face,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  the  women,  whom 
it  was  a  favorite  plan  to  drag  by  the  hair,  pinch  their  arms 
till  black  and  bine,  and  prick  them  with  bodkins  ami  pack- 
ing-needles. When  this  would  not  do,  they  banished  them 
to  the  colonies  and  sugar- plantations,  and  sold  them  for 
slaves,  where  their  doctrines  soon  spread,  and  persecution 
became  as  hot  as  at  home,  especially  in  Sew  England, 
where  the  famous  Pir.GEjM  Fathers  exceeded  all  others 
in  monstrous  fines,  flogging  of  women  from  town  to  town, 
cutting  ofl'  ears,  and  hanging  1  These  people,  who  had  fled 
&om  England  on  the  plea  of  escaping  persecution  for  re- 
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ligion  there,  turned  the  most  savage  of  persecutors,  show- 
ing that  their  boasted  love  of  religious-  freedom  was  but 
inspissated  selfislineas. 

All  this  time  at  home  (that  is,  for  thirty  years),  the 
Friends  were  stripped  of  their  property  hy  means  of  the  be- 
forenamed  enactments,  the  informers  receiving  one-third  of 
the  spoil.  They  were  charged  ten  pounds  a-piece  for  at- 
tending a  Friends'  meeting,  and  twenty  pounds  a-piece  if 
they  opened  their  months  to  defend  themselves,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  preached  1  Their  mecting-liouses  were  pulled 
down  —  those  in  London,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  !  Their 
very  beds  were  dragged  from  under  them,  and  one  woman's 
body  was  torn  from  the  grave.  From  1655  to  the  end  of 
this  persecution,  half- a- mi  I  lion  of  money,  or  money's  worth, 
was  wrenched  from  them.  One  clergyman  said  he  would 
rather  see  all  the  Quakers  hanged  than  lose  a  sixpence  by 
them.  The  informers  lived  jovially  on  them.  They  entered 
freely  into  their  houses,  kept  the  keys  of  their  doors  in  their 
pockets,  and  declared  that  they  would  eat  of  the  best,  and 
drink  of  the  sweetest,  and  these  rogues  of  Quakers  should 
pay  for  all.  When  they  complained  to  Archbishop  Bancroft 
of  these  villanies,  he  coolly  replied,  'There  requires  crooked 
timber  to  build  a  ship  1 ' 

How  the  students  of  Oxford  behaved  themselves  at  this 
period,  deserves  recording  :  — '  The  students  of  Oxford  fell 
on  two  women  Friends,  who  presumed  to  preach  in  the  town, 
and  to  advise  these  same  youngsters  to  amendment  of  life. 
They  dragged  these  females  to  the  pump  of  St.  John's 
College,  pumped  on  their  necks  and  into  their  mouths  till 
they  were  almost  dead  ;  after  which  they  tied  them  arm  to 
arm,  and  inhumanly  dragged  them  up  and  down  the  college, 
and  through  a  pool  of  water ;  and  finally  flung  one  of  them, 
Elizabeth  Fletcher,  a  young  woman,  over  a  grave-stone  into 
a  grave,  with  snch  violence,  that  she  died  in  consequence. 
Then  these  religions  students — this  was  in  1668  —  these 
embryo  prophets   of  a  nation,  came  into  a  meeting-house 
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there,  and  drew  a  Friend  out  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  The 
proctor  himself  pidled  John  Shackerly  bj  the  hair,  and  out 
of  doors,  from  Richard  Bettin's  house,  and  violently  thrust 
out  others.  And  several  times  the  scholars  threw  stones 
and  dirt  at  Friends,  and  broke  the  doors  to  pieces;  and 
broke  the  windows  several  times  ;  and  took  away  the  key  of 
the  door ;  and  knocked  tenterhooks  into  the  keyhole ;  and 
pulled  up  part  of  the  porch  ;  and  came  into  the  meeting,  and 
turned  up  the  seats  that  Friends  sate  on ;  and  rid  upon  the 
backs  of  men  and  women  like  wild  horses ;  and  brought 
gunpowder  and  squibs,  and  fired  them,  and  set  the  room  on 
a  smoke,  and  among  people  under  their  clothes,  like  to  set 
the  house  on  fire,  and  to  undo  people ;  and  have  shot  bul- 
lets amongst  Friends  to  knock  out  their  eyes;  stamping 
wildly  and  nnruly,  like  tavern  fellows,  erjing,  "Give  its  beer 
and  tobacco .' "  And  the  scholars  have  come  into  the  meet- 
ing, among  the  people  of  God,  and  called  for  wenches,  or 
harlots,  like  fellows  that  haunt  ill  houses;  and  brought 
strong  beer  into  the  meeting,  and  drank  to  Friends,  and  be- 
cause they  have  refused  to  drink,  have  thrown  it  on  their 
necks,  and  clothes,  and  bands,  and  have  sung  vile  songs,  and 
cursed  and  swore.  And  several  times  carae  into  the  meet- 
ings blowing  and  puffing  with  tobacco-pipes  in  their  mouths, 
cursing,  swearing,  and  stamping,  making  the  house  shake, 
and  insulted  the  women  too  shamefnlly  for  description.  And 
the  scholars  have  come  into  the  meeting  to  act  Tobit  and  his 
dog  ;  and  one  of  them  divided  his  filthy  stuff  into  uses  and 
points,  after  the  manner  of  priests  ;  and  another  raised  doc- 
trines of  a  tinker  and  cobbler,  and  many  more  wicked  ac- 
tions, by  mockings  and  scoffings,  and  filthy  language ;  and 
these  scholars  have  been  so  shameless  that,  after  meeting, 
they  have  pressed  in  by  violence,  and  taken  meat  from  o£f 
the  table  ;  taken  the  bread  and  pottage  out  of  the  pot,  like 
greedy  dogs  lapping  them  np,  and  stole  and  carried  away 
the  Friends'  books.  One  Friend  they  dragged  into  John's 
College  ;  threw  beer  upon  him,  stmck,  and  beat,  and  pinched 
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him,  till  he  lost  his  coDsciousness  ;  and  then  thrust  pins  into 
his  fiesh,  and  kept  him  there  scoffing  at  hitn,  and  asking  him, 
"If  the  Spirit  did  not  move  him  now  ?  " 

'But  I  am  weary,'  says  Besse,  'of  transcribing  their 
abominations,  and  shall  cease  with  this  remark,  which,  how- 
ever severe,  is  just  and  natural,  namely  :  had  tiiose  schol- 
ars been  expressly  educated  for  ministers  of  the  devil,  they 
could  not  have  given  more  certain  proofs  of  their  proli- 
ciency '  ('  Besse's  SuiTerings  of  the  People  called  Quakers,' 
i.  565). 

These  are  singular  features  of  the  state  of  the  national 
church  and  its  universities  in  George  Fox's  times,  and  of 
what  people  suffered  for  spirituality  then.  We  spirituahsts 
of  to-day  walk  in  silken  slippers,  and  are  let  off  with  a  harm- 
less sneer  or  two.  Having  shown  what  Fox  and  the  Friends 
endured  for  spiritualism,  we  may  again  revert  to  a  few  more 
traits  of  its  peculiar  character. 

The  power  evinced  daring  some  meetings  was  such  that 
the  house  seemed  to  he  shaken  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  a 
clergyman  ran  out  of  the  church,  lest  it  should  fali  on  his 
head.  This  was  at  Ulverstone,  but  the  thing  was  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  1648  George  Pox  had  'an  opening,'  such  as 
gwcdenborg  d      f  I'm    If      '  Tl  f  n  was  opened 

to  me ;  and  t  w  h  w  d  t  m  h  w  11  th  ngs  had  their 
names  giveu  th  m  1        t     th  t    e    and  virtue. 

And  I  was  at  t  d  n  y  d  1  tl  I  hould  practise 
physic  for  the        d    f  m     k    d  th        ture  and  virtue 

of  the  creatu       w  p      d  t     m     by  the  Lord,'     Ho 

says  that  the  L  1  I  i  h  m  th  t  h  were  faithful  to 
Him  would  1      b      f,ht      t    th      t  t  h  ch  Adam  was 

before  the  fall  wl        th         t  f    11  th    gs  were,  by  the 

divine  unity,  kwtm  itht        thy  would  come 

to  know  the  hdl  ty        tl      Ft        IB    iig.     He  was 

shown  that  th     p    f  f  phy       d        ty  and  Jaw  were 

all  destitute  i  f  th    tm    k        Id  d        dm  necessary  for 

these  professi  d  th  t      th    ^  I    t  ti     d  vice  illumina- 
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tion  could  biiDg  them  into  it  It  wi^  shown  him  however, 
that  his  labor  was  not  to  be  physical  but  spiiitual  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  felt  a  certain  assurance  of  his  acceptance 
with  God. 

At  Mansfield  Woodhouse  he  found  tlie  gospel  cift  of  com- 
mand over  disordered  spirits  manilesttd  in  h:ra  There  was 
a  distracted  woman  under  a  doctor  s  hands  bem^'  bound  and 
with  her  hair  loose.  The  doctor  n  as  trying  to  blepd  her,  bat 
coaid  get  no  blood  from  her  Fox  desired  thit  she  might  be 
unbound,  and  he  then  commanded  her  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  be  still ;  and  this  had  such  effect  that  she  became 
still ;  her  mind  settled,  she  grew  well,  and  became  a  convert 
to  his  doctrine,  and  remained  perfectly  sane  till  her  death. 
Soon  after  at  Twyoross  he  restored  a  person  who  was  ill  by 
prayer.  '  There  being  in  that  town  a  great  man,  who  had 
long  lain  sick,  and  was  given  over  by  the  physicians,  ho  went 
to  visit  him  in  his  chamber  ;  and  having  spoken  some  words 
to  him,  he  was  moved  to  pray  by  his  bedside,  and  the  Loi-d 
was  entreated,  so  that  the  sick  man  was  restored.'  A  still 
more  remarkable  ease  is  recorded  by  him  in  his '  Journal.' 
'After  some  time  I  went  tg  a  meeting  at  Arnside,  where 
Kichard  Myev  was,  who  had  been  long  lame  of  one  of  his 
arms.  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  say  unto  him,  amongst 
all  the  people,  "Stand  upon  thy  legs;"  and  he  stood  up, 
and  stretched  out  his  arm  that  had  been  lame  a  long  time, 
and  said,  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  all  people,  that  this  day  I 
am  healed."  Yet  his  parents  would  hardly  believe  it;  but, 
after  the  meeting  was  done,  they  had  him  aside,  took  off  his 
doublet,  and  then  saw  it  was  true.  He  came  soon  after  to 
Swarthmore  meeting,  and  there  declared  how  the  Lord  had 
healed  him.' 

These  cures  by  spirit-power  Fox  regarded  but  as  inci- 
dental objects  of  bis  mission ;  but  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  the  particular  record  of  others  ;  for  such  there 
were,  and  numerous  ones,  according  to  his  account,  '  Many 
great  and  wonderful  things  were  wrought  by  the  heavenly 
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power  ill  those  days  ;  for  the  Lord  laid  bare  His  omnipotent 
arm,  and  manifested  His  power  to  the  astonishment  of  many, 
by  tiie  liealing  virtue  whereof  many  have  been  delivered  from 
great  infirmities,  and  the  devils  are  made  subject  to  His  name, 
of  which  particular  instaDCes  might  be  given  beyond  what 
this  unbelieving  age  is  able  to  receive  or  bear.'  Still  we 
have  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of  the  healing  power 
of  God  exerted  in  the  early  hi'itmy  of  the  Fiieuds  At 
ITlverstone,  Sawtrey  the  justice  cf  peate  set  the  people 
upon  George  Fox,  whj  beat  him  10  teiulilv  with  cudgels 
that  he  fell  senseless  on  the  common  to  nhiLh  they  had 
dragged  him  ;  but,  recovering  again  and  being  strengthened 
by  immediate  power  he  stood  up  ind  streti  hing  oat  his 
arms,  said  with  a  kud  voice  btrike  a^ain  here  are  my 
arms,  my  head,  and  my  cheeks  Then  a  mason  gave  him 
such  a  heavy  blow  over  the  back  at  his  hind  with  his  rnle 
that  it  was  much  bruised  and  his  aim  so  benumbed  that  he 
could  not  draw  it  to  him  again  so  that  some  of  the  people 
cried  out,  "He  has  spoilel  his  hand  forever  '  But  he 
being  preserved  through  the  love  of  God,  stood  still,  and 
after  a  while  felt  such  extraordinary  strengthening  power 
that  he  instantly  recove'red  the  vigor  of  his  hand  and  arm ' 
(Sewel,  i.  TT). 

In  the  ferocious  treatment  which  the  early  Friends  re- 
ceived, they  were  often  wounded  so  desperately  that,  to  all 
ordinary  ideas,  they  never  could  recover ;  but  they  bear  con- 
tinual testimony  to  a  supernatural  healing.  Miles  Halhead, 
one  of  their  preachers,  '  was  so  beaten  and  abused  at  Skip- 
ton,  that  he  was  laid  for  dead ;  nevertheless,  by  the  Lord's 
power  he  was  healed  of  all  his  bruises  ;  and  within  three 
hours  he  was  healthy  and  sound  again,  to  the  astonishment 
of  those  that  had  so  abused  him,  and  to  the  convincing  of 
many  '  (Ibid.  p.  91).  Soon  after  the  same  undaunted  soldier 
of  Christ  was  attacked  by  a  mob  at  Doncaster,  which  was 
again  urged  on  by  the  priest ;  was  once  more  knocked  down, 
and  beaten,  as  was  supposed,  to  death.    In  the  evening,  how- 
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ever,  he  entered  a  chape!,  and,  sorely  bruised  as  he  was,  he 
prea/"hed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  '  the  Lord 
made  him  sound  of  all  his  bruises '  (p.  93).  William  Dews- 
bury,  another  eminent  Quaker  minister,  was  set  upon  at  Cold- 
beck,  and  was  nearly  killed  by  the  mob ;  but  '  was  healed  in 
the  same  astonishing  manner'  (p.  96).  Barbara  Blaugdone, 
a  most  courageous  female  minister,  was  so  cruelly  flogged  at 
Exeter  for  preaching,  that  the  blood  flowed  all  down  her 
back;  but  she  only  sang  during  the  operation,  so  that  the 
enraged  beadle  laid  on  with  all  his  might  to  make  her  cry 
oat,  but  in  vain ;  for,  says  the  historian,  '  she  was  strength- 
ened by  an  nneomraon  and  more  than  hnman  power.'  She 
afterwards  declared  that  her  feeling  was  above  all  suffering. 

Another  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Christian  spiritualism 
amongst  the  early  Friends  was  their  power  of  seeing  into  the 
internal  state  of  people,  and  often  of  foreseeing,  through  this, 
calamities  about  to  befall  them.  Barbara  Blaugdone,  already 
mentioned,  having  '  a  concern  '  —  that  is,  an  impression  —  in 
her  mind,  to  speak  to  the  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland  regarding 
the  persecution  of  the  Priends,  an  attempt  was  made  to- im- 
pose upon  her.  As  she  knew  neither  the  person  of  the  de- 
puty, nor  those  of  the  chief  people  abont  him,  when  she  was 
brought  into  the  drawing-room  a  person  presented  himself 
as  the  deputy.  She  stood  silently,  and  the  room  being  full 
of  people,  they  asked  her  why  she  did  not  do  her  message  to 
their  lord.  She  answered,  'When  I  see  your  lord,  then  I 
shall  do  my  message  to  him.'  Her  internal  monitor  assured 
her  that  this  was  not  the  deputy.  Soon  after  he  came  in, 
and  sate  down,  and  she  immediately  addressed  him  on  the 
subject  of  her  concern. 

George  Fox  meeting  with  James  Nayler,  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  society,  was  '  struck  with  a  fear  concerning  him 
—  a  sense  of  some  great  calamity  that  was  like  to  befall  him, ' 
The  next  time  that  he  saw  him  was  in  Exeter  gaol  in  conse- 
quence of  some  fanatic  proceedings  which  became  of  national 
notoriety,  and  to  be  mentioned  anon. 
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George  Fox,  going  to  Hampton  Court  to  speak  with  the 
Protector  CromweH,  regarding  the  poraecutions  of  the 
Friends,  met  him  riding  iu  Hampton  Com't  Park,  and  be- 
fore he  came  at  him,  he  said  he  perceived  a  waft  of  death  to 
go  forth  from  him,  and  coming  to  him,  he  looked  like  a  dead 
man.  Having  spoken  to  Cromwell  of  the  pei^ecntions  of 
Friends,  he  desired  him  to  come  to  Hampton  Court  the  next 
daj  but  o  going  there,  he  found  him  too  ill  to  be  seen,  and 
n  a  lay  o    two  he  died  — September  3,  1658. 

Innume  ble  instances  of  this  clairvoyance  might  be  giren, 
}  t  I  1  11  only  add  that  the  celebrated  Robert  Barclay, 
a  thor  of  1  e  'Apology,'  in  a  letter  to  Heer  Adrian  Pacts, 
tie  Dut  h  ambassador  to  Spain,  in  1676,  amongst  other 
features  of  Quakerism,  gives  some  striking  explanations  of 
this  internal  sense.  '  This  divine  and  supernatural  operation 
in  the  mind  of  man  is  a  true  and  most  glorious  miracle, 
which,  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  inward  and  supernatural 
sense,  divinely  raised  up  in  the  mind  of  man,  doth  so  evi- 
dently and  clearly  persuade  the  understanding  to  assent  to 
the  thing  revealed  that  there  is  no  need  of  an  outward  mira- 
cle.' He  adds  that  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  is  as  con- 
vincing as  the  truth  of  God's  being,  from  whom  it  proceeds 
CSewel,  ii.  252).  'It  is  no  less  absurd  to  require  of  God, 
who  is  a  most  pure  Spirit,  to  manifest  His  will  to  men  by 
the  outward  senses,  than  to  require  us  to  see  sounds  and 
hear  light  and  colors.  For  as  the  objects  of  the  outward 
senses  are  not  to  be  confounded,  but  every  object  is  to  have 
its  proper  sense,  so  must  one  judge  of  inward  and  spiritual 
objects,  which  have  their  proper  sense,  whereby  they  are 
perceived.  And  tell  me,  how  doth  God  manifest  His  will 
concerning  matters  of  fact,  when  He  sends  His  angels  to  men, 
since  angels  have  no  outward  senses,  or,  at  least,  not  so  gross 
ones  as  ours  are  ?  Yea,  when  men  die,  and  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  God,  whether  unto  eternal  hfe  or  death,  how 
can  they  know  this,  having  laid  down  their  bodies,  and  there- 
with their  outward  senses  ?     Nevertheless,  this  truth  of  God 
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is  a  truth  of  fact,  as  is  tlie  liistorical  trntli  of  Clinst  s  birtli 
in  the  flesh'  {Und.  p.  253).  Prom  all  tl  is  Butlay  cjii 
tended  that  the  sonl  had  its  own  senses  ^s  distinct  fiom  the 
outward  seiises  as  the  natural  senses  ire  di  tingiiished  from 
each  other  by  their  speciSe  difference  and  that  it  is  through 
these  senses  that  God,  a  spirit,  directly  addresses  the  human 
souh 

Robert  Barclay  had  a  prognostic  of  the  murder  of  Arch 
bishop  Sharpe.  It  is  thus  recorded  by  his  son  Eobert 
Barclay,  of  Urie :  — '  On  the  third  day  of  Maj  as  he  was 
travelling  home  from  Edinburgh  in  his  coach  Archbishop 
Sharpe  was  murdered;  it  being  verj  lemarkable  that  some 
days  before  the  murder,  Robert  Eaiclaj  being  upon  a  joni 
ney  to  the  yearly  meetings  at  Edinburgh  in  companj  with 
his  wife's  sister,  and  they  being  on  horseback  at  the  East 
Ferry,  as  they  passed  by  the  kirk  which  belon^el  to  the 
d  f  tl  e  town  they  heard  a  mo  t 
1  h  astonishing  Up  in  which 
1  k  to  the  church  through  the 
e  nothing  but  no  sooner 
1  gan  again  and  continued 
Th  a  account  both  he  and  his 
d  she  in  my  hearing  re 
■^  •'1  I    t     f     J  go  to  1  company  sisitmg 

*  1  1  ^  tie  coniiating  jf  Quakers 

tl  Th     I  m     t       as     fact  without  anj  othei  re 

h         ly  P       d    d    1  m  ny  places  that  they  heard 

1  1  dd   t     t  aa  outw  aid  voices     The 

f  M  1      H  ih     d   wl     h  d  b  en  greatly  opposed  to  his 

g  h     h  ra         m     h  t    t        I  in  the  ministry  at  len  jth 

■     t     1  1     Ij    h    1      d    I  have   something  to  tell 

0  fel*    '       g         Id    m-iutninE;  aid  iiraenting 

t  my    J        I  h      d       voice  sa>mg      Why  ait 

d         t     td  gthy  husband'    Ihaieralkd 

I  h  ra  t      jy  w    k        1     y  right  han  1  shall  uphold 
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him."  It  went  on  to  say,  that,  if  she  became  content,  it 
would  bless  her  and  her  children  for  her  husband's  salte  ;  if 
not,  it  would  bring  a  great  cross  upon  her.  This  alarmed 
her,  but  did  not  cure  her,  and  her  only  son  was  soon  after 
taken  from  her  by  death.  Then  she  saw  the  cross  menaced, 
and  submitted  to  God's  will'  {Ibid.  i.  92).  Marmaduke 
.  Ste-venson,  one  of  the  Friends  hanged  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
says  he  heard  a  distinct  voice  saying,  '  1  have  ordained  thee 
a  prophet  to  the  nations.'  Catherine  Evans,  who,  with  her 
compauion,  Sarah  Cheevers,  was  thrown  into  the  Inquisition 
at  Malta,  heard  a  voice  saying,  '  Ye  shall  not  die  ! '  and  on 
that  voice  they  calmly  relied,  and,  after  many  sufferings  and 
threatenings,  came  out  safe.  When  some  English  ships  ar- 
rived, and  endeavors  were  made  for  their  liberation,  the  voice 
distinctly  said  they  could  not  go  yet ;  and  then,  spite  of  all 
efforts  at  that  time,  it  proved  so. 

Visions  were  as  frequent  amongst  them  as  voices.  George 
Fox  says,  that,  going  up  to  the  top  of  Pendle  Hill  in  York- 
shire, '  the  Lord  opened  to  him,  and  let  him  see  a  great  peo- 
ple to  be  gathered  in  those  parts,  and  especially  about 
Wensleydalo  and  Sedherg.  He  saw  them  in  white  i-aiment 
coming  along  a  river  side  to  serve  the  Lord.' 

Catherine  Evans,  already  mentioned,  whilst  in  the  Iiiqai- 
sition  at  Malta,  and  threatened  with  being  bnrnt  alive  with 
her  companion,  and  being  kept  iu  suspense  for  several  days 
on  this  subject,  saw  'in  a  dream  a  large  room,  and  a  great 
wood  fire  in  the  chimney  ;  and  she  beheld  one  silting  in  the 
chair  by  the  fire  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  whom  she  took  to 
be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  Likewise  she  saw  a  very  amia- 
ble well-favored  man-child,  sitting  in  a  hollow  chair  over  the 
fire,  not  appearing  to  be  above  three-quarters  of  a  year  old, 
and  having  no  clothes  on  but  a  little  fine  linen  about  the 
npper  parts,  and  the  fire  flamed  about  it,  yet  the  child  played 
and  was  merry.  She  would  then  have  taken  it  up  for  fear  it 
should  have  been  burnt,  but  he  that  sat  in  the  chair  bade  her 
let  it  alone.     Then  turning  about,  she  saw  an  angel,  and  he 
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that  sat  in  tho  chair  bade  her  take  np  the  child,  which  she 
did,  and  found  it  had  no  harm  ;  and  then  awakening,  she  toJd 
her  dream  to  Sarah,  and  desired  her  not  to  fear,  since  the 
heavenly  host  thus  followed  them '  (Sewei,  i.  i06).  Daniel 
Baker,  a  minister  who  weiit  to  Malta  to  obtain  the  release 
of  these  ladies,  had  a  moantaiu  shown  to  him  in  a  dream 
where  he  had  to  deliver  a  testimony  ;  on  coining  to  Gibraltar, 
he  saw  that  this  was  the  very  mountain,  and,  though  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  wonld  not  consent  to  his  going  on  shore, 
the  ships  were  detained  there  wind-bonnd  till  he  was  allowed 
to  go  and  deliver  his  message,  and  on  the  next  day  a  fair 
wind  sprang  up,  and  the  fleet  set  sail. 

When  the  Turks  were  making  great  progress  against  Aaa- 
tria,  George  Fox  saw  a  vision  of  the  Turk  turned  back,  aad 
told  his  friends  that  this  would  be  the  case  ;  and  in  a  few 
months,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  it  took  place. 
James  Nayler,  warned  by  what  befell  him,  cautioned  Fuends 
to  try  their  visions,  &c.,  by  the  innard  test  of  the  Divme 
Spirit.  'If  there  appear  to  thee  voices,  visions,  and  tevela 
tjons,  feed  not  thereon,  but  abide  in  the  light  and  feel  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  therewith  thon  shalt  leceive  faith  and 
power  to  judge  of  every  appearance  and  spirits,  the  good  to 
hoW  fast  and  obey,  and  the  false  to  rehi^t '  Sound  aduce, 
and  that  of  St.  John. 

Another  gift  of  the  Chnrch,  ihe  spirit  of  ptophecy,  was 
liberally  conferred  on  Fox  and  the  Friends  At  Gamsbor- 
ough,  a  man  having  uttered  a  very  false  accusation  against 
Fox,  he  called  him  a  Judas,  and  announced  that  Judas'a  end 
would  be  his.  The  fellow  soon  after  hanged  himself,  and  a 
stake  was  driven  into  his  grave.  At  Snarthmore,  he  an- 
nounced to  Sawtrey,  the  persecuting  magistiite,  that  God 
had  shortened  his  days,  and  that  he  could  not  escape  his 
doom.  The  man  drowned  himself.  A  sinidar  doom  he  an- 
nounced to  another  pers-ecutor.  Colonel  Needham  whose  son 
desired  him  to  cut  him  off,  and  who  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Cromwell.     Needham  was  hanged  as  one  ot  the  judges  of 
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Charles  I.  Barbara  Blangdone,  being  confined  in  a  most 
abominable  prison  in  Dublin,  wrote  to  Judge  Pepes,  who 
unjustly  condemned  many  of  the  Friends,  that  the  day  of 
his  death  was  at  hand  —  God  was  calling  him  to  his  account. 
The  night  after  she  got  out  of  prison,  the  judge,  according 
to  hor  prediction,  died  of  apoplexy  in  his  bed.  'A  certain 
woman  once  came  into  the  Parliament  with  a  pitcher  in  her 
hand,  which  she,  brealiing  before  them,  told  them  so  shonid 
they  be  broken  to  pieces,  which  came  to  pass  not  long  after- 
wards.' Thomas  Aldam,  a  minister  amongst  Friends,  who 
had  in  vain  protested  against  the  persecutions  under  Crom- 
well, took  off  his  cap,  toie  it  to  pieces  in  his  presence,  and 
told  him  so  should  the  goveinraent  be  rent  from  him  and  his 
house.  George  Bishop,  a  minister,  in  a  letter  dated  the  251,h 
September,  1664,  to  the  king  and  two  houses  of  Tarliament, 
distinctly  predicted  the  plague  of  London,  which  broke  out 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  swept  away  100,000  peo- 
ple. This  letter  he  had  dehvered  to  both  the  king  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  As  it  is  short  and  decided,  we  may  as 
well  quote  it  entire.  '  To  the  King  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  thus  saith  the  Lord: — "Meddle  not  with  my 
people  because  of  their  conscience  to  me,  and  banish  them 
not  out  of  the  nation  because  of  their  conscience  ;  for  tf  ye 
do,  I  will  send  my  plagues  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  1 "  Written  in  obedience  to  the  Lord  by  his 
servant,  George  Bishop ;  Bristol,  the  25th  of  the  Ninth 
Month,  1664.' 

George  Fox  predicted  the  desolation  of  London  some 
years  before  the  fire  took  place;  but  two  of  his  disciples 
again  predicted  it  more  distinctly  still.  Thomas  Briggs 
went  through  Cheapside,  and  other  streets,  preaching  repent- 
ance to  the  inhabitants,  and  declaring,  like  Jonah  at  Nine- 
veh, that,  unless  they  repented,  London  should  be  destroyed. 
'Thomas  Ibbit,  of  Huntingdonsiiire,  came  to  London  a  few 
days  before  the  burning  of  that  city,  and,  as  hath  been  re- 
lated by  an  eye-witness,  did,  upon  his  coming  thither,  alight 
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from  Ills  horse  and  u[  battin  h  s  clothes  in  so  loose  a  man 
net  IS  if  they  hid  1  ecn  put  on  in  haste  lust  out  of  bed  In 
this  manner  be  ivei  t  -ibout  the  city  on  the  isth  daj  being 
the  di\  he  came  thither  and  also  on  the  seventh  daj  of  the 
week  I  ronouncin,  jndgment  by  hie  which  shonld  lay  wtste 
the  citj  On  the  evei  ings  of  these  days  some  of  1  is  friends 
had  meetings  with  1  im  to  enqu  re  concerning  hia  me  sage 
and  call  to  pronounce  that  impending  judgment  in  his,  ac 
count  whereof  he  was  not  more  pa,rtjcular  and  cleu  than 
that  he  said  he  for  some  time  hid  a  vision  thereof  but  hfd 
delayed  to  come  and  declare  it  ts  (.ommaniied  until  he  felt 
as  he  expressed  it  the  fire  in  his  own  bosom  which  mes 
sage  or  vision  wis  very  soon  ]  roved  to  be  sadly  true  the  fire 
lasting  neaiiy  funr  days  and  de(.tr)3ing  thirteen  thousand 
two  bundled  houses  It  broke  out  September  3  166()  the 
very  lay  followinj,  tl  e  secoi  d  day  s  announcement  by  II  bit 
So  amazed  was  the  prophet  at  the  prompt  and  terrible  ful- 
filment of  the  prediction,  that  be  nearly  lost  his  own  life  in 
it,  standing  in  Cheapside  before  the  flames  with  his  arms 
stretched  ont,  till  one  Thomas  Matthews,  with  others,  forced 
him  away. 

More  striking,  complete,  and  terrible  predictions  than 
these  scarcely  occur  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  It  is 
equally  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  leading  persecutors  of 
the  Friends  perished  by  sadden  and  awful  judgments.  One 
Barlow,  a  preacher  at  Exeter,  turned  lawyer,  grew  rich  by 
the  spoils  in  Oliver's  days,  bat  afterwards  became  as  sud- 
denly poor.  Many  of  the  Now  England  persecutors,  one  of 
whom,  when  a  Friend,  quoted  St.  Paul,. '  For  in  God  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being,'  was  irreverent  enough  to 
reply,  'And  so  doth  every  cat  and  dog,'  were  visibly  pun- 
ished for  their  former  cruelty.  Endicot,  the  governor,  died 
of  a  hideous  disease ;  and  his  stench  was  so  loathsome  before 
his  death,  that  scarcely  any  one  could  go  near  him.  Major- 
general  Adderton,  who  scoffed  at  Mary  Dyer  when  she  was 
going  to  be  hanged,  and  who,  warned  of  God's  judgments 
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by  another  Friend,  replied,  'But  the  judgments  are  not  comQ 
yet,'  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  lay  a  horrible 
spectacle.  Norton,  the  clergyman,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
persecutors,  died  suddenly,  and  with  a  groan,  saying,  '  The 
judgment  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.'  Bellingham,  governor 
after  Endicot,  went  mad,  and  died  a  raving  mania*.  Sewel 
says  that  it  was  reported  that  a  curse  long  rested  on  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  ;■  and  that,  on  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  it 
from  persons  well  knowing  the  neighborhood,  the  report  was 
confirmed.  That  for  twenty  miles  round  Boston  no  wheat 
would  grow  to  perfection.  Soinetimes  insects  destroyed  it, 
sometimes  other  things,  till  the  owners,  despairing,  let  the 
ground  go  to  waste  ;  yet  beyond  that  circuit,  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  the  Quakers,  the  soil  was  most  fruitful.  Colonel 
Robinson,  of  Cornwall,  one  of  the  worst  persecutors,  and 
who  nse5  to  call  on  the  other  justices  to  go  with  him  fan- 
atic-hunting, was  killed  by  his  own  bull  whilst  George  Fox 
was  in  that  neighborhood.  A  Qnaker  lady,  having  her  maid 
with  her,  preached  in  Dieppe,  but  was  cruelly  used  by  the 
mob.  A  Mr.  Dundas  conducted  them  to  their  lodgings  at 
a  Scot«hman's,  hut  he  shut  the  door  in  their  faces  ;  he  then 
led  them  to  his  own  lodgings,  but  his  landlady  refused  them 
entrance.  Afterwards  he  got  them  away  by  ship ;  but  two 
things  he  afterwards  noticed.  That  the  Scotchman  who 
shut  his  door  upon  them  died  within  the  year;  and  the 
house  of  his  landlady,  who  refused  them  entrance,  was  burnt 
down.  A  ship  freighted  with  Quakers,  banished  to  the 
British  plantations  in  America,  never  could  reach  there ;  but 
after  being  driven  from  place  to  place,  put  them  ashore  in 
Holland,  whence  they  returned  to  their  own  country.  Henry 
Marshall,  priest  of  Crosthwaite,  in  Westmoreland,  a  bitter 
persecntor  of  Friends,  fell  down  stairs  and  was  killed  by 
fracture  of  his  skull.  Christopher  Glin,  priest  at  Butford, 
another  persecutor,  was  struck  blind  in  his  pulpit,  and  re- 
mained so  for  life.  To  these  specific  instances  Sewel  adds, 
'  Many  others  of  the  persecutors,  both  justices,  informers,  and 
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As  is  usual  in  all  times  of  great  apiritual  development, 
the  devil  managed  to  put  in  for  a  share  of  it.  On  the  dark 
side  of  spiritualism  rose  up  Lodovick  Muggleton,  and  his 
coadjutor  John  Eecves,  who  declared  themselves  the  two 
witnesses  spoken  of  in  Bevelations  si.  3.  Reeves  soon  died, 
but  Mnggleton  lived  a  good  while,  and  put  forth  a  number 
of  publications  of  the  most  wild  and  blasphemous  character, 
and  had  followers  named  Muggletonians.  He  professed  to 
be  sent  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  pronoanced  eternal  damna- 
tion on  the  Quakers,  and  declared  that  'no  infinite  Spirit  of 
Christ,  nor  any  god,  could  detain  them  from  his  sentence  and 
curse.  That  to  him  were  given  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell, 
and  that  he  was  set  over  all  other  gods  and  infinite  spirits 
whatever,'  &c.  &c. 

The  Friends  did  stand  battle  against  this  effusion  from 
the  infei-no,  but  what  grieved  them  much  more  deeply  was 
the  breaking  ont  of  a  disorderly  spiritualism  within  their  own 
pale.  We  have  seen  that  George  Fox  had  been  struck  with 
a  feeling  of  something  unsettled  and  nnsonnd  in  the  spiritnal 
condition  of  James  Naylcr,one  of  the  most  gifted  and  intel- 
lectual of  the  ministers  of  the  society.  This  James  Nayler 
was  a  native  of  Ardesley,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  offence  was  scarcely  forty  years  of  age. 

II.— 28 
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He  was  tho  son  of  a  man  of  some  landed  property ;  had 
received  a  good  English  education  ;  liad  been  an  Indepen- 
dent in  religion,  and  a  quartermaster  in  tiie  troop  of  Gene- 
ral Lambert,  but  discharged  on  account  of  failing  health. 
He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  sensitive  and  highly  poetical 
temperament,  and  thus  liable  to  be  carried  off  his  feet  by  the 
escitements  of  the  times.  He  was  convinced  of  Quakerism 
by  George  Fox  at  Wakelield,  in  1651,  when  he  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  As  he  was  at  plough  in  the  field, 
he  said  he  heard  a  voice  bidding  him  go  forth  from  his 
father's  house,  and  had  a  promise  given  with  it  that  the 
Lord  would  be  with  hira;  whereupon  he  did  exceedingly 
rejoice  that  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  God,  whom  he  had 
professed  from  a  child,  and  endeavored  to  serve.  He  en- 
deavored to  set  out  on  his  mission,  but  his  courage  failed, 
and  he  said  the  wrath  of  God  was  so  upon  him  that  he  be- 
came a  wonder,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  have  died. 
Afterwards  he  went,  and  found  himself,  he  said,  provided  for 
in  a  wonderful  manner  fr6m  day  to  day.  He  then  went  to 
London,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  preaching  immediately 
made  a  great  sensation.  He  particularly  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  certain  enthusiastic  women,  Martha  Simmons,  Han- 
nah Stranger,  and  Dorcas  Erbury,  who  fell  into  extravagant 
flatteries  of  him,  calling  him  the  Everlasting  Son  of  Right- 
eousness, the  Prince  of  Peace,  &c.  It  was  the  fault  of  Ifay- 
ler  that  he  allowed  these  expressions,  attributing  them  as 
applied  not  to  himself,  bnt  to  Christ  within  him.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  throngh  the  darkest  hours  of  his  aberra- 
tion, his  real  idea ;  never  for  a  moment  did  he  conceive 
himself  to  he  Christ,  but  to  be  acting  in  the  power  of  the 
indwelling  Saviour,  and  the  homage  as  described  to  that 
Saviour.  The  words  and  conduct  of  the  women,  however, 
admitted  of  a  worse  meaning,  and  Nayler  was  reproved  by 
the  Friends  for  permitting  them.  In  this  state  Nayler  went 
down  into  the  West  of  England,  and  made  an  entrance  into 
Bristol  with  one  Thomas  Woodcock  going  bareheaded  before 
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him,  and  these  wild  women  spreadiag  scarfs  and  handker- 
chiefs in  Lis  way,  and  crying,  '  Holy,  holy,  to  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts  I'  They  were  all  taken  up  and  cast  into  prison. 
Prom  Bristol  they  were  carried  to  London,  and  the  case 
made  one  of  parliamentary  enquiry.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  the  chief  business  of  one  whole  session  was 
the  discussion  of  Nayler's  case.  A  committee  of  the  whole 
house  sate  twelve  times,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  it ;  for 
whilst  a  simple  imprisonment  of  a  few  months  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  bronght  both  Nayler  and  his  foolish 
followers  to  their  senses,  there  was  a  predominating  party  of 
the  same  hard,  persecuting  Independents  which  had  supplied 
America  with  its  Pilgrim- Father  persecutors,  and  these 
would  not  be  satisBed  without  some  ferocioas  exhibition  of 
cniolty.  There  was  no  proof  that  Nayler  had  ever  uttered  a 
single  blasphemous  word.  On  the  contrary,  when  questioned 
whether  he  were  the  Christ,  he  emphatically  and  constantly 
denied  it,  saying  only  that  he  held,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  that  Christ  was  in  him,  and  that,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  he  was  a  reprobate  if  this  were  not  the  case. 
These  are  the  words  of  his  examination  before  the  mag- 
istrate ; 

Justice  Pearson. — '  Is  Christ  in  thee  ? ' 

Nayler. —  'I  witness  Him  in  me;  and  if  I  should  deny 
Him  before  men,  He  would  deny  me  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.' 

Justice  Pearson. — '  Spiritually  you  mean  ? ' 

Nayler,— 'Yea,  spiritually.' 

Justice  Pearson.— '  Is  Christ  in  thee  as  a  man  ?  ' 

Nayler.— ' Christ  filleth  all  places,  and  is  not  divided: 
separate  God  and  man,  and  he  is  no  more  Christ,' 

This  was  the  uniform  language  of  Nayier ;  he  never  de- 
parted from  it :  he  was  perfectly  clear  and  orthodox  In  his 
faith  on  this  point ;  his  fault  was  that  he  was  led  into  a  per- 
sonal exaltation  by  the  flatteries  of  his  followers,  and  that  he 
did  not  reprove   and  reject  their   blasphemous   language. 
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There  were  charges  also  of  criminal  conversation  with  some 
of  these  women  ;  but  this  was  never  proved,  and  was  indig- 
nantly denied  by  him.  In  fact,  Najler  was  a  simple-minded 
bat  imaginative  man,  and  led  by  the  wily  tempter  into  the 
acceptance  of  the  wild  flatteries  of  the  women  by  the  blinding 
of  his  judgment.  But  he  was  no  blasphemer  himself.  There 
was  a  general  persuasion  of  this ;  and  numerous  petitions  were 
made  to  Parliament,  and  earnest  applications  to  Cromwell 
by  people  of  other  persuasions,  for  his  treatment  rather  as  one 
under  a  temporary  delusion,  than  as  a  blasphemer.  But 
Cromwell  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Independent  ministers, 
especially  of  Reynolds,  GrifBth,  Nye,  Caryl,  and  Manton. 
He  would  not  effectively  interfere  ;  and  Parliament,  after  vio- 
lent debates,  sentenced  him  to  be  whipped  through  London 
and  throngh  Bristol,  to  be  set  in  the  pillory,  branded  with 
'B'  for  blasphemer,  in  the  forehead,  and  his  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  hot  iron.  The  whole  of  this  diabolic  sen- 
tence was  carried  out  with  the  most  horrible  rigor,  notwith- 
standing the  most  vehement  remonstrances  from  the  pnbHc. 
Nayler  underwent  the  punishment  with  stoical  patience,  and 
in  the  subsequent  sohtude  of  his  prison,  carae  to  the  most 
sincere  penitence  for  his  folly,  and  wrote  to  the  Friends,  ac- 
knowledging this,  and  soliciting  their  forgiveness.  The  con- 
duU  of  the  Friends  on  the  occasion  was  generous  and  just, 
for  thoueh  the  affair  was  calculated  to  iijnre  th«r  cause 
deeply  they  never  chiiged  Jimes  iNayler  with  more  than  a 
temporary  subjection  to  the  deiusiona  of  Satin  and  received 
him  again  to  their  full  'iympathy  and  iffection 

But  the  grief  ot  his  fall  hid  sunk  deep  into  his  own  soul , 
he  lived  only  about  fonr  years  in  a  mood  of  most  affecting 
penitence  humility  and  tenderness  of  ipuit  The  ciicum 
stances  of  hia  cud  aie  singularly  pathetic  He  was  on  his 
way  northward  towards  his  native  place ;  when  near  Hunting- 
don he  was  robbed  on  the  highway,  and  left  bound.  Probably 
d  at  the  time  fatal  injuries  ;  for,  being  carried  to  a. 
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Friend's  house  uear  King's  Rippon,  he  died  in  a  few  hours, 
(it  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1G60,  aged  forty-four 

About  two  hours  hefore  his  decease,  he  spoke  in  presence 
of  several  witnesses  the  following  words  —  words  which  ox- 
press  more  vividly  and  tenderly  the  suffering  and  divine  na- 
ture of  Christian  truth,  according  to  my  idea,  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  compas|  of  religious  literature : 

'  There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel  that  delights  to  do  no  evil, 
nor  to  revenge  any  wrong ;  but  delights  to  endure  all  things 
in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  in  the  end.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive 
all  wrath  and  contention,  and  to  weary  out  all  exaltation  and 
cruelty,  or  whatever  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  itself.  It  sees 
to  the  end  of  all  temptations.  As  it  bears  no  evil  in  itself, 
so  it  conceives  none  in  thoughts  to  any  other.  If  it  be  be- 
trayed, it  bears  it ;  for  its  ground  and  spring  are  the  mercies 
and  forgiveness  of  God.  Its  erown  is  meekness,  its  life  is 
everlasting  love  unfeigned;  and  it  takes  its  kingdom  with 
entreaty,  and  not  with  contention,  and  keeps  it  by  lowliness 
of  mind.  In  God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none  else  re- 
gard it,  or  can  own  if!  life.  It  is  conceived  in  sorrow,  and 
brought  forth  without  any  to  pity  it ;  nor  doth  it  murmur  at 
grief  and  oppression.  It  never  rejoiceth  but  through  suffer- 
ings, for  with  the  world's  joy  it  is  murdered.  I  found  it 
alone,  being  forsaken.  I  have  fellowship  therein  with  them 
who  lived  in  dens  and  desolate  places  of  the  earth,  who 
through  death  obtained  this  resurrection  and  eternal  holy 
life.'  — James  Natlbb. 

Peace  to  the  gentle  manes  of  James  Nayier  1  happier  and 
more  enviable  in  his  fall,  than  his  barbarous  enemies  in  their 
day  of  triumph  ;  for  he  found  in  that  what  their  savage  souls 
never  knew,  the  immortal  patience  and  immortal  forgiveness 
of  a  tender  soul  baptized  in  suffering,  and  raised  with  Christ 
into  the  spirit  of  a  perfect  and  infinite  love. 

This  article,  from  the  abundance  and  greatness  of  its  ma- 
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terial,  has  run  to  such  extent  that  I  must  end  it  abraptly. 
The  system  of  the  Friends  was  entirely  so  spiritual  a  system, 
that  thoy  conld  not  malce  a  single  religious  movement  with- 
out spiritna!  guidance.  It  compelled  them  to  refrain  from 
all  outward  manufacture  of  mi     t         G  d    1  Id  m  t 

and  qualify  snch.  They  were  mi  11  1  t  f  f  U 
forms,  formulas,  rituals,  and       gm  Th  y        Id      ly 

sit  down  together,  and  seek  ad  th  t    t  f 

the  Divine  Spirit     As  that  Sp    t       ]  d  t       11  wh 

BJneerely  seek  it,  there  could  1  pt         f    m   t     j 

ations  and  enctowments.     As  G  d  p    t       f  j 

so  there  could  be  no  differen       f        k        d  t  tl  th 

Church,  except  such  as  He  ind     d    Hyp  t       H         mb 
The  Friends  could  neither  pray        ]         hw  th     t  mm  il    t 
influence  from  the  Spirit  of  01      t       H  m     1    th 

Society  has  since  changed,  h  w         m     h    t  h  It 

however  much  it  has  cooled  1       1        f    m  d  t 

the  spirit  of  the  world  ;  howe  m  h  th  g  tl  f  1th 
hascorruptedit,  it  hasnevferal  d  d  t  f  th  tl  p  ly 
spiritual  nature  of  its  jurisdiction.  Those  who  of  late  have 
seen  it  relaxing  certain  strictnesses,  abandoning  certain 
forms  of  costume,  opening  itself  up  to  more  liberal  views  of 
art  and  science,  and  social  life,  and  have  imagined  that  the 
day  of  Quakerism  was  drawing  to  a  close,  were  never  more 
mistaken.  Quakerism  being  simply  and  solely  primitive 
Christianity,  can  never  die  out.  As  it  never  could  be  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  bounds  of  a  sect — George  Fox  never 
wished  it  to  be  so— so  the  sect  of  Quakers  may  perish,  but 
its  principles  mnst  eternally  remain.  Those  proclaimed  by 
Fox  and  his  Friends  have  now  gone  out  from  them  into  all 
bodies  of  the  Christian  world.  The  doctrine  of  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  of  the  anti-Christianity  of  war, 
of  slavery,  of  the  ptid  f  1  f  f  the  emptiness  and  dead- 
ness  of  all  mere  ecc!  t  I  f  m  the  doctrines  of  the 
true  baptism  being  th  b  }  t  m  f  th  Spirit,  the  true  Lord's 
Supper  the  daily  feed   j,       th   I       i  ofiife,  which,  like  the 
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manna  in  the  wilderness,  is  spread  every  day  before  every 
soal.  These  doctrines  iiave  gone  forth,  or  are  going  forth 
from  the  society  of  Pox,  never  to  return  till  they  reach  the 
ends  of  all  the  earth. 

Kever  did  a  Christian  body  hold  so  firmly  to  their  standard 
of  truth  against  the  scorn  and  the  scornings  of  the  world. 
Pirm  in  their  faith,  no  terrors,  not  those  of  death,  could 
dannt  them  for  a  moment.  When  ail  other  sects  complied, 
they  stood  immovable,  even  to  the  smallest  iota  of  conscien- 
tious conviction  ;  and  they  were  the  first  to  wring  from  the 
government  the  rights  of  marrying  and  burying,  and  exemp- 
tions from  oaths,  with  other  privileges.  They  gave  to  Chris- 
tian testimony  a  more  manly  stamp.  The  very  name  of 
Quaker  became  the  highest  of  burlesques ;  for  they  never 
quaked  at  whatever  man  or  tyrant  could  inflict  upon  them. 
They  who  nicknamed  them  so,  were,  in  fact,  the  Quakers. 

This  high  and  entirely  spiritual  nature  of  Quakerism  has 
exhibited  itself  in  every  period  of  its  existence  down  to  this 
hour.  I  could  bring  a  whole  volume  of  instances  of  the  act- 
ing of  the  Friends  under  immediate  spiritna!  guidance.  Wil- 
liam Penn,  in  founding  Pennsylvania,  showed  his  practical 
reliance  on  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  When  all 
'  other  Battlers  declared  the  American  Indians  not  to  be 
trusted;  when  Cotton  Mather,  a  minister  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  declared  them  to  be  the  children  of  the  devil,  and 
that,  if  he  had  a  pen  make  of  a  porcupine's  quill  and  dipped 
in  aquafortis,  he  could  not  describe  all  their  devilishness ; 
when  they  were  hunted  down  by  so-called  Christians  with 
blood-hounds,  and  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword,  Penn 
went  to  them  unarmed,  m  Christian  kindness,  and  made  that 
just  treaty  with  them  which  Voltaire  says  was  the  only  treaty 
ever  made  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  never  broken. 
I  must,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the  lives  and  works  of 
Friends  of  all  periods  for  plenty  of  spiritual  manifestations. 
Instances  of  the  ministers,  in  their  preaching,  having  particu- 
lar states  suddenly  communicated  to  them,  and  their  prevent- 
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ing  suicides  and  other  crimes,  are  frequent  Extraordinary 
providences,  and  rescues  from  imminent  peril,  are  of  common 
record  amongst  Friends.  John  Roberts,  of  Cirencester,  used 
to  be  consulted  by  his  neighbors  on  the  loss  of  cattle,  &c. ; 
and  after  a  short  silence  he  woold  invariably  tell  them  where 
to  find  them.  See  also  the  lives  of  John  "Woolnian,  David 
Sands,  of  Stephen  Grellet,  a  minister  whom  I  knew,  and 
whose  memoirs  have  been  recently  published  ;  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  or,  indeed,  the  life  of  almost  any  one  of  the  ministers 
and  eminent  men  amongst  them  at  al!  times.  As  no  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  has  ever  recurred  so  fully  and  firmly  to 
the  primitive  practice  and  condition  of  the  Christian  Church, 
so  none  has  received  more  brilliant  and  convincing  proofs 
that  the  gospel  in  which  they  trusted  is  no  cunningly  devised 
fable.  The  promises,  by  Christ,  of  snpematural  powers  to 
His  Church,  have  been  firmly  believed  and  fully  demonstrated 
t  the  Friends. 
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CHAPTER  XTI. 

MADAME  GUYON  AND   FiN^LON 


WheneTer  can  thore  be  a  Chdeoh  that  la  not  a  ohuroh  of 
gifts?     No  man  can  make  himself    still  le=3  oan  a  church. 
The  SriRiT  in  all  its  unWersnhty  19  the  profe'iaei  gift  of  the 
Mew  Jerusalem;   the  epint  hjninmj;  all  prases    1  ftiDg  all 
haads  in  prayer,  that  cast  forth  aU  demons     blessing  all  la- 
bors i  healing  nil  sorrows ;  speeding  all  arts,  piercing  all  veils, 
and  oalohiog  the  reflei  of  its  Lord  in  all  scieaoes ;  opeDing 
heaven  and  hallowing  earth  ;  the  Spirit  to  do  more  tiinn  can 
be  written,  is  the  otferof  the  Lord  to  His  Everlasting  Church. 
Dn.  Gakth  lVii.KiNaoif. 
Open  thy  soul  fo  God,  0  man,  and  talk 
Through  thine  unfolded  faculties  with  Ilira 
Who  never,   save  through  faculties  of  mind 
Spake  to  the  Fathers. 

IIahris's  Goldm  Age. 


rpHE  history  and  opinioDs  of  Madame  Gnyon  and  of  the 
J-  ArchbisLop  of  Cambray  are  so  well  known  that  we 
need  not  go  at  great  length  into  them.  All  the  world  knows 
that  the  spirituality  of  their  religion  was  the  cause  of  all 
their  perseeations  and  misfortunes.  Madame  Gfuyon  had 
adopted  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  early  Christiana 
rather  than  of  the  Roman  Churcii.  That  religion  was  not  a 
mere  thing  of  human  hierarchies  er  political  institutions,  but 
an  act  and  habit  of  the  soul,  in  which  it  entered  into  com- 
munion with  the  King  and  Saviour  of  souls,  and  was  and 
could  be  subject  to  Him  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  Fathers 
and  the  early  ascetics  so  much  lauded  by  the  Church,  had 
hold  precisely  the  same  views ;  but  that  was  before  the  Church 
had  established  its  despotism,  and  afterwards  it  was  too  late 
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to  cry  down  the  Fathers  and  the  recluses.  It  is  true  that 
numbers  of  the  holy  men  aud  holy  women  of  the  Church,  as 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Francis  d'Aasissi,  and 
nnmhers  of  others ;  and  that  still  more  numerous  female 
saints,  as  Sts.  Theresa,  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  many  more, 
had  held  the  same  opinions,  and  had  in  reality  been  canonized 
for  them  ;  but  these  saints  and  saintessea  had  held  them  sub- 
missively to  the  papal  hierarchy  in  monasteries  and  convents, 
and  in  fall  deference  to  confessors  and  superiors.  Madame 
Gayon,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  scruple  to  set  the  moni- 
tions and  demands  of  the  Holy  Spirit  above  the  monitions 
and  demands  of  any  human  authority.  She  claimed  a  certain 
independence  of  opinion  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  the 
Roman  Church,  where  the  right  of  private  opinion  has  been 
so  absolutely  extinguished.^  This  was  the  grand  secret  of 
her  persecutions,  and  of  those  of  Fenelon,  who  accorded  with 
her  entirely  in  his  faith. 

Jeane  Mane  Bouv6nes  de  la  Mothe  was  bom  at  Mont- 
arijis,  in  1648  Hei  family  was  of  considerable  distinction, 
and  she  was  married  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  to  the  cele- 
brated M  Qnyon,  who  owed  his  rank  and  fortune  to  the  suc- 
cessful undertaking  of  the  canal  of  Briare.  At  eight-and- 
twenty  she  wa^  left  a  widow,  with  three  very  young  children. 
She  was  remarkable  already  for  her  deep  and  ardent  piety, 
and  for  her  woiks  of  benevolence.  Meeting  with  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva  in  Pans  m  IbSO,  he  persuaded  her  to  settle  at 
Gex,  and  asaurac  the  management  of  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  Protestant  young  ladies.  At  Gex  she  found 
Father  Lacombe  whom  she  had  known  in  Paris,  who  held 
her  own  religious  views,"  and  who  was  now  appointed  the 
Bupenor  of  the  institution  They  greatly  strengthened  each 
other  in  their  relig:ioas  faith  and  zeal. 

The  relatives  of  Madime  Guyon,  alarmed  at  a  tone  of 
mind  certain  to  bring  her  into  trouble  with  the  orthodox  dig- 
nitaries and  priests,  and  professing  serious  fears  of  injury  to 
the  fortunes  of  her  children  on  that  account,  Madame  Guyon, 
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inflaeneed  by  a  more  real  regard  for  her  children  than  was 
probably  felt  by  their  zealous  relatires,  agreed  to  snrrender 
the,  care  of  these  to  them;  and,  to  show  her  disinterested- 
ness, at  the  same  time  surrendered  what  is  called  la  garde 
noble  of  these  children,  the  right  to  enjoy  their  income  till 
they  were  of  age.  This  income  amounted  to  40,000  livres, 
or  about  £1,600  a-year,  a  handsome  revenue  at  that  period 
in  France.  She  had  left  herself  but  a  very  modest  provision ; 
but  she  soon  found,  as  is  but  too  common  with  Catholic  in- 
stitutions, that  this  at  Gex  wanted  her  to  resign  this  modi- 
cum in  its  favor.  She  declined  the  proposal.  This,  of 
course,  was  resented,  and  Madame  Guyon  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw.  Father  Lacomhe  had  left  the  institution  be- 
fore, and  had  become  the  director  of  a  convent  ofTTrsnline 
nuns  at  Thonon,  in  the  Chablais ;  and  thither  she  betook 
herself.  She  afterwards  removed  to  Verceil  and  Turin.  In 
all  these  places  she  zealously,  as  a  duty  of  conscience,  propa- 
gated her  religions  views;  and  that  with  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  various  bishops  and  distinguished  persons.  In 
168T  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  published  two  works:  — 
'Moyen  court  et  facile  pour  faire  Oraison,'  and  'L'^xpliea- 
tion  mystique  du  Cantique  des  Cantiques,'  In  the  mean- 
time Father  Lacombe  had  published  his  'Analyse  de  I'Orai- 
mtl  dHIyViihpf  Paris,  quickly  de- 

d  tl   m       h     t     1        d  L      mh    was  arrested  and 
t       1  t     th  ti       f  L       d      in  the  Pyrenees, 

wh        h        mdty  Mdra     Guyon  was  also 

t  d      d       fa    d  t       th    Rue  St.  Antoine. 

Bth     g      tf       dMdmM         ft  the  Duchess  de 
B  th  d  th     D     h       d     B  11         appealed  to  the 

li  p  t    t  m   t  t  L         Xiy    M  i  m    Maintenon,  and 

m  d        m     h  t        t       t  1  M   lame  Guyon,  that 

h     w       q      bly      1        d    h  d  tcrviews  with  the 

jimts.       dw  ml         hfor,  that  she  was 

t    d      d  bj  h      t     h  t        t  ry  at  St.  Cyr,  to 

p      ti  tU  h     d      t  Th     which  appeared 
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at  the  moment  a  great  triumph,  proved,  as  it  was  certain  to 
do,  the  source  of  all  Madame  Gujon's  wrongs  and  troubles, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  those  of  Fcnelon.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  Desmarais,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
were  quickly  at  the  Maintenon  to  point  out  Madame  Guj- 
on's heresies  ;  and  that  cold  and  politic  soul  immediately  took 
the  alarm,  and  pointed  out  no  end  of  heresies  in  the  works 
she  had  previously  admired  intensely.  To  bring  down  the 
Maintenon  on  her  was  the  same  thing  as  to  bring  down  on 
her  Louis,  the  devoted  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  whole 
batch  of  courtier  bishops.  The  Bishop  of  Chartres  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  finding  a  woman  mixing  herself 
up  with  matters  of  the  Church,  and  sitting,  as  it  were,  ex 
cathedra,  to  teach  a  system  of  spirituality  which,  he  said, 
though  falsely,  she  had  the  audacity  to  originate.  Madame 
Guyon  was  not  only  promptly  ejected  from  St,  Cyr,  but  the 
nuns  were  ordered  to  cease  to  read  anything  of  hers ;  and  it 
was  recommended  that  her  doctrines  shonld  not  be  spoken 
of,  even  to  their  spiritual  fathers.  Cardinal  Noailles,  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  Paris,  and,  far  more  fatally,  the  cele- 
brated Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  declared  against  her. 
Madame  Gayon  demanded  that  commissioners,  half  ecclesias- 
tical, half  lay,  should  be  appointed  to  enqnire  into  the  ortho- 
doxy of  her  writings,  and  the  purity  of  her  conduct,  which 
was  also  arraigned.  The  commission  was  appointed,  but 
only  of  ecclesiastics,  consisting  of  Bossuet,  Noailles,  and  M, 
Tronson.  In  vain  Madame  Guyon  protested  ;  these  eccle- 
siastics sate  for  six  months  at  Issy  on  her  writings  and  eon- 
duct.  They  were  compelled,  finally,  to  admit  Fenelon ;  but, 
as  they  conld  not  agree,  Bossuet  and  Noailles  themselves 
issued  a  condemnation  not  only  of  Madame  Guyon's  writings, 
but  of  the  'Spiritual  Guide'  of  Molinos,  the  'Easy  Prac- 
tice' of  Malaval,  and  the  'Analysis  of  Mental  Prayer'  by 
Lacotnbe.  Fcneion,  however,  prevailed  on  Bossuet  to  give 
Madame  Guyon  a  most  decided  and  honorable  testimonial  to 
the  perfect  purity  and  propriety  of  her  conduct.     During 
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this  investigatioD  Madame  Guyon  had,  by  the  advice  ofBos- 
snet,  retired  to  tke  monastery  of  the  Visitation,  at  Meaux. 
It  was  the  plan  of  Bossuet  to  keep  her  there  under  his  au- 
thority, and  tlius  suppress,  her  religious  activity ;  hut,  on 
receiving  sr.  complete  a  clearance  of  her  moral  character, 
she  immediately  quitted  Meaux,  as  resolved  as  ever  to  prop- 
agate what  she  helievcd  to  be  the  eternal  truth  confided  to 
her  of  God.  This  step  greatly  astonished  and  confonnded 
Bossnet ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  getting  her  arrested  throngh 
the  inauence  of  the  royal  mistress,  and  thrown  into  the 
prison  of  Vineennes.  Meantime,  Harlay  was  dead;  and 
Koailles,  the  weak  coadjutor  and  facile  tool  of  Bossuet,  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  Maiotenon,  therefore, 
wished  him  to  ask  what  he  would  like  to  be  done  with 
Madame  Gnyon,  her  friends  and  papers.  Foremost  among 
these  friends  there  hinted  at  was  Fcnelon,  now  become  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  much  to  the  chagrin,  on  second 
thoughts,  of  both  Louis  and  his  mistress.  Bossuet  now  be- 
came the  mortal  enemy  of  both  Madame  Guyon  and  Pens- 
ion, expressed  his  extacy  at  the  imprisonment  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  prophesied  this  mystery  would  nowbe  chased  from 
the  pale  of  the  Church.  From  this  moment  Bossuet  appears 
as  the  ferocious  and  implacable  persecutor,  and  stands  in  a. 
frightful  contrast  to  the  piety  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  the 
noble  meekness  of  Fenelon. 

Madame  Guyon  was  subjected  to  a  close  examination  by 
her  enemies  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  of  Vineennes  ;  but 
she  stoutly  maintained  the  truth  and  gospel  character  of  her 
opinions,  and  defended  Father  Lacombe  as  a  most  holy  and 
unoffending  man.  Fenelon  had  the  boldness  to  write  to  the 
Maintenon,  declaring  that  the  doctrines  held  by  Madame 
Guyon  were  precisely  those  held  by  Angely  de  Foligny,  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  St.  Francis  of  Assissi,  St.  Theresa,  St, 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  St.  Catherine  of  GSnes.  He 
showed  that  neither  Bossuet  nor  H"oailles  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  which  they  had  undertaken  to  con- 
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demn.  This  was  especially  true  of  Bossuet,  who  was  at  tLia 
very  time  busily  reading,  for  the  first  time,  the  writers  whose 
opinions  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  Madame  Guyon. 
The  couseqaenoe  of  Bossnet's  new  studies  appeared  in  a  worif 
called  a  '  Relation  du  Quietisme.'  F^nelon  condemned  it  as 
Jesuitical,  and  drew  up  his  admirable  'Explication  dea  Max- 
imes  des  Saints  sur  fa  Vie  interieare.'  This  celebrated  work, 
amply  showing  that  the  doctrines  so  firmly  condemned  by 
Bossuet  and  his  clique  were  the  doctrines  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  Fathers  of  the  Church,  roused  the  burning  hatred 
of  Bossuet ;  and  he  resolved  not  only  on  the  destruction  of 
Fiin^lou,  but  of  his  protegee  Madame  Gujon.  The  latter  was 
consigned  to  the  EastiJe,  and  Bossnet  instigated  Louis  XIT., 
through  his  mistress,  to  ruin  F^nelon.  That  gentle  and 
humble  Christian  was,  accordingly,  banished  to  his  diocese 
in  French  Flanders,  and  every  endeavor  was  made  to  induce 
the  Pope  to  condemn  his  maxims  of  the  saints.  The  Pope 
was  thrown  into  the  utmost  perplexity.  The  book  was  no- 
toriously based  on  the  doctrines  of  the  greatest  Fathers  and 
founders  of  the  Church;  to  condemn  it  was  to  condemn  them. 
He  hung  back  as  long  as  he  could;  but  compelled  to  move 
by  the  power  of  the  French  king,  who  was  continually  spurred 
on  by  his  mistress  and  her  ferocious  flatterers,  the  priests, 
eadcd  1  y  Bo.ssaet,  he  at  length  appointed  a  numerous  eom- 
m  s-i  on  of  cardinals  to  examine  the  book  ;  hut  half  decided 

0  e  way  half  another.  Bossuet  had  his  nephew  constantly 
at  the  Papil  Court  to  watch  and  urge  on  the  proceedings  ; 

1  d  whe  all  their  malice  appeared  hopeless,  they  got  Louis 
XIV.  to  write  a  moat  menacing  letter  to  the  Pope.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  Bossuet  procured,  through  the  king,  a 
condemnation  of  the  book,  by  the  Sorbonne,  whilst  before  the 
Pope.  Alarmed  at  the  threats  of  Louis  of  Prance,  the  Pope 
consented  to  condemn  the  book  ;  but  he  did  it  in  the  gentlest 
terras,  avoiding  to  pronounce  it  heretical,  and  at  the  same 
time  writing  to  Fenelon  to  assure  him  of  his  profound  affec- 
tion and  veneration  for  his  character. 
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Penelou,  a  trne  son  of  the  Church,  submitted  his  private 
judgment  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  so  far  as  to  bow 
to  tiie  censure ;  but  he  stfli  decliired  that  he  regarded  this 
sentence  as  directed  against  his  imperfect  demonstration  of 
the  doctrines,  not  against  the  doctrines  themselves,  which  he 
maintained  to  be  the  sound  and  unchangeable  truth.  So  one 
sympathized  more  sincerely  with  Penelon,  and  mourned  more 
deeply  the  disgraceful  persecntions  of  Fenfilon,  than  the 
Duke  of  Bargundy,  his  royal  pnpU,  whom  he  had  trained  up 
from  a  most  insolent  and  ungovernable  lad  into  a  noble  and 
accomplished  prince.  Heir  to  the  throne,  he  disregarded 
the  anger  of  his  grandfather,  and  visited  the  archbishop  in 
bis  distant  diocese. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  disappointment  of  Bossuet  at  the 
mildness  of  the  papal  censure,  and  at  the  noble  resignation  of 
Fonebn.  So  far  from  crushing  him,  the  proceeding  raised 
Lim  to  an  unexampled  popnlarity.  In  the  midst  of  these  at- 
tacks upon  him  appeared  his  famoas  work '  Telemachas,'  and 
eew  all  over  Europe,  awaking  in  every  country  of  the  world 
the  most  raptnrous  admiration  of  its  author.  At  the  same 
time,  Penelon  was  living  in  the  midst  of  his  people  like  a 
common  parent  to  his  diocese,  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
lively  examples  of  genuine  Christian  wisdom  and  benevolence 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  The  triamphant  enemies,  the  Batch 
and  Germans,  whom  Louis  had  so  long  invaded  and  pillaged, 
now  under  the  able  command  of  jyarlborough,  with  an  Eng- 
lish army,  and  Prince  Eugene,  were  daily  approaching  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  humiliating  the  proud  French  king. 
But  amid  the  retribution  poured  on  his  head,  they  took 
care  to  exempt  the  territory  of  Cambray  from  the  smallest 
violence.  The  universally  beloved  and  venerated  character 
of  Fenolon  was  its  palladium,  and  every  wish  of  hia  was  law 
to  the  victors.  Amid  the  ravages  of  hostile  armies  all  around, 
Cambray,  for  the  sake  of  Feuelon,  remained  not  only  nn- 
touched,  but  a  carefully  guarded  region.  Such  honors,  the 
direct  consequence  of  Peni^Ion's  Christian  greatness,  were 
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gall  and  poison  to  the  malicious  mind  of  Bossnet ;  and,  to 
complete  bis  mortification,  Fenelon  came  out  with  an  answer 
to  his  'Narrative  of  Quietism,'  of  sach  irresistible  eloquence 
and  splendor,  as  drew  the  most  rapturous  applause,  not  only 
from  all  France,  but  all  Europe.  Bossuet  did  not  live  long 
nnder  the  ever-growing  popularity  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
labored  so  fiercely  and  long  to  crush,  and  whom  he  had  dared, 
in  spite  of  his  sublime  gentleness,  to  style  a  ferocious  beast, 
and  to  accuse  him  of  being  another  Montanus  with  his  Pris- 
cilla.  Both  Fcnclon  and  Madame  Guyon  saw  him  expire 
some  years  before  them  ;  the  one  issuing  from  the  Bastile  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  peace  and  pious  happiness 
at  Blois,  near  her  daughter  ;  the  other  falling  asleep  gently 
amid  his  sorrowing  people,  one  of  the  most  eminent  exam- 
ples of  a  true  disciple  of  a  gentle,  suffering,  and  benevolent 
Saviour,  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

And  what  were  the  doctrines  which  drew  on  these  distin- 
guished Christian  friends  this  tempest  of  persecution  from  the 
political  priests  and  powers  of  that  day  ?  They  were  nearly 
the  same  which  the  primitive  Church  held ;  which  Christ 
taught,  and  which  the  Friends  hold  now :  that  the  essence  of 
religion  consists  not  in  ceremonies  and  dogmas,  but  in  walk- 
ing in  close  communion  and  in  humble  teachableness  with 
Him  who  said,  '  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ; 
and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  onr  abode  with  him.'  It  was  a  belief  that  this  visita- 
tion of  the  Son  and  of  the  Father  is  open  to  every  seeking 
soul ;  and  that  in  this  divine  abode  with  it,  they  will  teach  it 
all  heavenly  wisdom ;  and  build  it  up  into  all  truth,  and  unto 
everlasting  life.  That  through  this  communion  of  God  of- 
fered to  every  son  of  Adam,  that  state  of  things  shall  come  to 
pass  when  men  shall  no  more  seek  to  men,  shall  no  more  say 
every  man  to  his  brother,  '  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  all  shall  know 
Ilim  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest.' 

It  was  this  knowledge  and  communion  which  Madame 
Guyon  taught  and  experienced,  and  which  the  priests  and 
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bishops  saw,  if  allowecl  to  go  on,  would  speedly  pat  an  end 
to  tbeir  craft,  and,  therefore,  made  tliem  Isegin  to  cry  lustily, 
'Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  1 '  Madame  Uuyon  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  writing  mediums  that  ever  lived. 
She  declared  that  whatever  she  wrote  did  aot  proceed  from 
herself,  but  was  given  through  her  hand  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
She  was  equally  open  to  the  divine  influx  in  all  her  thoughts. 
That  influx  was  the  life  and  substance  of  her  religion.  lu 
the  language  of  Wordsworth  : 

In  Eueh  access  of  mind,  in  Buch  high  hour 
Of  visitJition  from  Die  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;   in  oajojment  it  expired. 

The  following  passages  from  her  autobiography  are  essen- 
tial Quakerism,  as  essentially  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,  of 
Harris,  of  Wordsworth,  of  a  thousand  God-visited  souls  of 
holy  men  and  women,  as  they  are  essentially  the  highest 
form  of  spiritualism.  'During  my  extraordinary  sickness 
the  Lord  gradually  taught  me  that  there  was  another  manner 
of  conversing  among  souls  wholly  His,  than  fay  speech,  I 
learnt  then  a  language  which  before  had  been  unknown  to 
me,  I  gradually  perceived,  when  Father  Lacombe  entered, 
that  I  could  speak  no  more,  and  that  there  was  formed  in  my 
Boul  the  same  kind  of  silence  towards  him,  as  was  formed  in 
it  with  regard  to  God.  I  comprehended  that  God  was  willing 
to  show  me  that  men  in  this  life  might  ioarn  the  language  of 
angels.  I  was  gradually  reduced  to  speak  to  him  only  in 
silence.  It  was  then  that  we  understood  each  other  in  God, 
after  a  manner  unutterable  and  all  divine.  At  first  this  was 
done  in  a  manner  so  perceptible  —  that  is  to  say,  God  pene- 
trated us  with  Himself— iu  a  manner  so  pure  and  sweet,  that 
we  passed  hours  in  this  profound  silence,  always  communica- 
tive, without  being  able  to  utter  one  word.  It  was  in  this 
that  we  learned  by  our  own  experience  the  operations  of  the 
heavenly  word  to  reduce  souls  into  unity  with  itself,  and 
what  purity  one  may  arrive  at  in  this  life.  It  was  given  me 
to  communicate  this  way  to  other  good  souls,  but  with  this 
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difference,  that  I  did  nothing  but  communicate  to  them  tbe 
grace  with  which  they  were  lilleil,  whiie  near  me,  in  this 
sacred  silence,  which  infused  into  them  an  extraordinary 
strength  and  grace,  bnt  I  received  nothing  from  them; 
whereas,  with  Father  Lacombo,  there  was  a  flow  and  return 
of  commnnication  of  grace,  which  he  received  from  rae,  and 
I  from  him  in  the  greatest  parity.' 

Here  we  see  the  same  laws  of  mediumship  operating  in 
the  divine  element,  as  in  the  mesmeric.  Madam  Guyon,  as 
the  fuller  vessel  of  divine  life,  which  she  calls  grace,  com- 
mnnicated  this  to  the  less  developed  souls  around  her.  She- 
perceived  virtue  go  out  of  her  as  Christ  did  when  touched  on 
earth ;  but  with  Father  Lacombe,  a  spirit  as  richly  developed 
and  life-charged,  she  felt  no  mere  outflowing,  but  flux  and 
reflux  as  of  a  d  V    e   ea 

All  tho  e  she  o  t  nnes  who  t  e  my  true  cl  Idren  a  e 
d  awn  n  the  r  m  ds  at  once  to  cont  nue  ale  ce  vhe 
w  th  me  a  d  I  have  tho  I  k  tende  cy  to  m\  art  to  them 
n  s  len  e  hat  God  g  ves  me  fo  tl  em  I  tl  s  lence  I 
d  o  e  tl  e  r  wa  ts  an  J  fa  I  nj,  and  con  n  n  ate  to  them 
in  an  abu  hnt  plen  tnd  a  ord  ng  to  tl  e  r  necess  t  es 
When  o  ce  they  have  ta  ted  of  th  mi  er  of  commun  ca 
tioB,  e  ery  other  become  burthensome  to  tl  em  As  for  n  e 
when  I  make  e  of  peKch  o  tl  e  ]  en  w  th  soul  I  lo  ]t 
only  on  acconnt  of  the  weiki  ess  i  d  beciuse  e  ther  they 
are  not  p  re  enough  for  the  nter  or  comuun  cit  on  or  I  e 
cause  it  1  jet  needful  to  se  con  ies  ens  o  or  for  tl  e  egn 
lation  of  outward  affa  rs  It  wi  n  th  s  effable  s  lence 
that  I  comj  ehe  ded  tl  e  manner  n  vh  ch  Jesus  Chr  t  com 
municated  Himself  to  His  most  familiar  friends,  and  the  com- 
munication of  St.  John,  when  leaning  on  his  Lord's  bosom 
at  the  supper  of  the  Passover.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
he  had  seated  himself  that  way,  and  it  was  because  he  was 
most  proper  to  receive  those  coramanications,  being  the  dis- 
ciple of  love.  I  began  to  discover,  especially  with  Father 
Lacombe,  that  the  interior  communication  was  carried  on, 
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even  when  he  was  afar  off,  as  well  as  when  lie  was  near. 
Sometimes  onr  Lord  made  me  stop  short  when  in  the  midst 
of  my  occupations,  and  I  was  favored  with  Kuch  a  fiow  of 
grace  as  that  which  I  felt  when  with  him— which  I  have  also 
experienced  with  many  others,  though  not  in  a  like  degree  ; 
but  more  or  Jess  feeling  their  infidelities,  and  knowing  their 
faults  by  inconceivable  impressions,  without  ever  having  been 
mistaken  therein.' 

It  was  for  the  experience  and  the  teaching  of  this  great 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  early  Charch  that  Madame  Goyon, 
Fenelon,  Father  Lacombe,  Michael  Molinos  in  Spain,  and 
the  Friends  in  England,  were  so  furiously  peraecnted  by  peo- 
ple who  bore  the  outer  name  of  Christians  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  inner  life.  And  how  little  do  reJlgious  professors 
of  to-day  understand  this  spiritual  development,  by  which 
souls  are  opened  to  the  impulse  of  the  spirit-life  around  them, 
by  which  God  and  his  ministering  spirits  can  operate  upon  and 
communicate  with  them,  and  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
visible world  becomes  accessible  to  incarnated  spirits.  By 
which,  as  George  Fox  said,  '  states  can  bo  discerned,'  and 
'  the  infallible  guide '  he  followed  as  confidently  as  a  child 
follows  the  gniding  hand  of  a  father  ;  a  state  iu  which  Words- 
worth says  of  hia  Wanderer  : 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request, 
Eapt  into  still  communion  that  transoends 
Tho  imperfect  offices  of  prayar  and  praise. 
His  mind  was  a  thanlisgiving  to  the  Power 
Tliat  made  him;  it  was  blessedneaa  and  love  I 
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CHATTER    XYII. 

THE  PR0rilET3  OS   THE   CEVBNiSES. 


They,  the  CevennoiH,  had  many  among  tliem  who  seemed  qual- 
ified in  a  very  Eingular  manner  tote  the  teachprs  of  the  rest. 
They  had  a,  great  measure  of  leal  without  any  learning ;  they 
scarce  had  any  education  at  all.  I  spoke  with  the  person  who, 
by  tlie  qneea's  order,  sent  mo  among  Ihoiji  to  I'oow  the  state 
of  their  affaire,  I  read  some  of  the  letters  which  he  brought 
from  them,  full  of  »  sublime  leol  and  piety:  expressing  a 
courage  and  confidence  that  conld  not  be  daunted.— resiimony 
of  Bishop  Burnet  to  the  'Prophets  of  till  Oeoenma'—'  lbs  Own 
Times,'  vol.  iv.  p,  159. 


IN  most  of  onr  English  histories  wc  come  upon  slight  and 
passing  notions  of  certain  insurrections  in  the  Ccyennes, 
a  moantain  region  of  the  south  of  Prance,  against  the  op- 
pression of  Louis  XIV.,  to  which  some  aids  of  money,  arms, 
and  men  were  sent  by  the  gorernment  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
which  never  reached  the  insurgents  in  question.  These  in- 
surgents were  Protestants,  and,  therefore,  deemed  worthy  of 
the  sympathies  of  Protestants;  bnt  wo  learn  little  from  such 
histories  of  the  results  of  this  sympathy.  We  find,  however, 
that  a  number  of  those  insurgents  made  their  way  to  this 
country.  That  they  professed  to  be  prophets  ;  to  be  divinely 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  be  enabled  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  perform  miraculous  acts,  like  the  members  of  the 
primitive  Church.  This  pretension,  we  learn,  immediately 
startled  and  disgusted  the  English  Church  of  that  day,  both 
Established  and  Dissenting ;  a  loud  cry  was  raised  against 
these  French  Protestants  as  fanatics.    The  Bishop  of  London 
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called  the  attention  of  the  French  Cfiarch  in  the  Savoy  to 
theni;  the  French  Church  summoned  them  before  its  con- 
sistory, and  the  prophets  rejected  their  authority,  declaring 
that  they  had  no  masters  but  God.  This  made  the  outcry 
against  them  wild.  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  a  great  Noncon- 
formist divine,  whose  name  would  be  more  correctly  spelt 
Calnrany,  in  the  indignation  of  a  fossil  divinity,  which  denies 
the  possession  of  the  spiritual  life  which  Christ  promised  to 
his  Church,  and  which  the  Church  once  had,  bnt  has  relin- 
quished for  itself,  aud  refuses  to  its  neighbore,  preached 
mightily  and  bitterly  against  these  poor  refugee  foreigners, 
fot  presuming  to  have  the  spirit  and  living  works  of  the 
Saviour.  He  presented  his  book,  called  a  'Caviat,'  to  the 
queen,  calling  angrily  for  the  punishment  and  expulsion  of 
these  blasphemers.  Accordingly,  the  unfortunate  Cevennoia 
were  denounced,  put  in  the  pillory,  and  made  very  glad  to 
escape  from  this  land  of  boasted  toleration. 

There  wore,  however,  certain  gentlemen  who  took  the 
trouble  to  enquire  for  themselves  into  the  real  history,  lives, 
and  opinions  of  these  unhappy  men,  these  who  sought  bread 
and  protection  from  Englishmen,  and  received  not  merely  a 
Btone,  but  many  stones  and  rotten  eggs.  These  gentlemen, 
amongst  whom  were  Sir  Richard  Bulkeiey  and  Mr.  Lacey, 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  station,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  objects  of  this  terrible  outcry  were  simple,  honest, 
pious  men,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  the  spiritual  gifts 
to  which  they  laid  claim.  Therenpon  it  was  immediately 
sounded  abroad  that  Sir  Eichard  Bulkeiey  was  a  little 
crooked  man,  whom  the  prophets  had  promised  to  make, 
through  the  spirit,  as  tall  and  straight  as  a  poplar ;  and 
still  more  strange  things  were  predicated  of  Mr.  Lacey,  the 
other  great  defender  of  the  Cevennois.  Agnes  Strickland, 
in  her  '  History  of  the  Queens  of  England,'  retails  all  these 
on  diis  gravely,  and  accuses  these  gentlemen  of  connte- 
nancing  some  'rubbish  like  modern  r 
Agnes  1 
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TJnfortunatclj  for  these  aspersions  on  the  champions  of 
the  unfortunate  Prophets  of  the  Cevennois,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Bishop  Burnet,  quoted  aboYe ;  and  we  find 
Dr.  Josiah  Woodward,  a  elergyman  of  high  standing  in  tbe 
Established  Church,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  writing 
against  the  Cevennois,  declaring  the  gentlemen  who  stood 
by  them  to  be  men  of  such  high  character,  that  they  cannot 
for  a  moment  he  suspected  of  eonntenancing  imposture  ; 
adding  his  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  unhappy  Cevennois 
themselves,  though  not  crediting  their  assumed  inspiration, 
but  treating  them  as  sincere  enthnsiasts,  whom  English 
Christiana  onght  to  pity  and  send  home  to  their  mountains, 
instead  of  persecuting  them.  Still  more  unfortunately  for 
the  calumnies  heaped  by  the  hard  doctrinal  divinity  of  the 
time  on  these  poor  French  Protestants  and  their  defenders, 
we  have  looked  into  the  accounts  given  of  them  hy  Sir 
Richard  Bulkeley  and  Mr.  Lacey,  and  find  these  the  rela- 
tions of  men  calm,  rational,  and  religions,  having  every  mark 
of  proceeding  from  sound,  logical  heads,  and  honorable 
hearts.  In  '  The  Impartial  Account  of  the  Prophets,'  by 
Sir  Richard,  he  gives  us  the  mode  by  which  he  went  to  work 
to  know  all  about  them.  He  enquired  whether  the  phe- 
nomena which  they  presented  proceeded  from  contrivance, 
disease,  satanioal  delusion,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God? 
Whether  these  people  had  any  motives  of  ambition,  gain,  or 
a  desire  to  serve  themselves  by  embroiling  us  with  our  ene- 
mies ?  Again,  he  tried  if  he  could  reconcile  these  phenomena 
to  frenzy  or  madness  ;  to  enthusiastic  melancholy,  or  epilep- 
.  tie  convulsions  ?  But  he  was  driven  from  all  such  explana- 
tions by  the  sober  sense,  sound  health,  genuine  piety,  and 
simple  truthfulness  of  these  people.  'I  found  them,'  he 
says,  '  not  men  of  impiously  hardened  consciences,  as  they 
must  have  been,  to  profess  to  be  actuated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  the  Prophets  did,  when  they  knew  the  contrary  ; 
but  men  of  sober  lives  and  conversation  ;  men  of  good 
character;    pious    and    devout  Christians,  and    having    the 
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fear  of  God  before  the  r  eyes  He  found  them  poBsessing 
'an  estnordiniij  spirit  of  prater  and  praise  to  God;  the 
gifts  of  prophecj  of  exhortation  of  discerning  spirits,  of 
Janguiges  of  the  ministrition  of  the  same  spirit  to  others; 
and  some  eirncst  of  the  gift  of  heiling ;  all  which  were 
prooff,  thit  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  m  the  Apostles'  times; 
and  these  being  shining  evideueea  of  its  being  from  God, 
I  dur't  not  he  say^  from  some  little  clouds  that  now 
and  then  seem  to  oni  undei  standing  to  darlcen  its  lustre, 
conclude  that  God  nts  not  in  it  or  to  take  upon  me,  in  my 
faint  light  to  deteimmo  what  the  All  wise  and  All-unae- 
conntable  will  or  will  not  do  to  us,  that  are  worse  than  the 
dust  before  him  ' 

Such  were  the  crs'is  hghts  that  gleamed  upon  me  from 
the  opposite  statementa  of  the  time  as  to  these  '  Prophets,' 
which  from  the  ntural  and  honest  tone  of  the  brave  Sir 
Richard  little  and  crooked  man  as  he  was,  but  with  a  soul 
eudently  as  tall  and  as  "itraight  as  a  poplar,'  led  me 
Btrongly  to  su  pect  thit  the  stones  of  Di  Edmund  Calumuy 
and  Co  were  just  such  a^  beset  Chust  anity,  and  every  new 
deTclopment  of  Chnatiinity  in  the  persons  of  Luther,  Fox, 
Swedenborg  Whiteheld  Wesley  and  others.  I  turned  to  en- 
quire what  our  Engl  sh  wnteis  histonans  or  travellers  have 
had  to  say  about  them  'iinee ,  bnt  I  could  find  Jittle  light 
imongst  them  Ihe  Kev  Mr  Smedley  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Refoimed  Eehgion  of  Fimcc 'indeed  treats  them  in  the 
true  unbehevmg  spirit  of  orthodoxy  aa  fanatics ;  '  ignorant 
people  derti  tjed  by  enthusiasm  '  &c 

The  tone  of  this  hard  shell  orthodoTj  not  seeming  to  me 
cipabli,  of  accounting  tor  the  marvels  which  not  only  Bulke- 
lej  and  Licey  but  the  numeious  witnesses  who  deposed  to 
the  truth  of  their  rehtions  before  the  magistrates  in  Eng- 
land boldly  asserted  as  given  m  The  Cr)  from  the  Desert,' 
and  the  Theatie  Sacre  des  Ceveimea  both  published  in 
London  at  the  t  me  I  turned  it  the  Piench  authorities.  To 
Coqueiel  ■,    Histoiie  des  E^li^es  du  Desert '  Pejrat's  '  His- 
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toire  dcs  Pasteurs  dn  Desert,'  Braey'a  '  Histoiro  do  Fatiat- 
isme,' '  Memoires  do  Jean  Cavallier,' '  Histoire  de  Camisards,' 
'  Les  Lettres  de  Flfechier,'  to  Louvrelenil,  Lebaume,  Court ; 
'  Lettres  de  Racine,'  aad  to  others,  friends  and  enemies,  and 
n  hat  a  srene  burst  upc  n  me  I  What  a  scene  of  tyranny  and 
persei'tttion  sublime  in  its  very  honors  !  What  a  scene  of 
heroiam  of  devotion  of  bibln  al  faith  and  biblical  spiritual- 
ism m  a  simple  lace  of  mountaineers  !  What  a  scene  of 
glonea  and  suftennjfs  wrought  by  the  demonry  of  kings  and 
jinests  and  the  bared  arm  of  the  Almighty,  stretched  forth 
in  all  the  majesty  of  ancient  times  amongst  a  simple  and 
trodden  down  people  1  What  a  spectacle  of  poor  men  lifted 
by  the  power  of  the  di,vil,  and  the  mightier  power  of  God, 
amid  their  magnificent  mountains  and  their  rushing  rivers, 
poor,  obscure  shepherds,  pastors,  and  wool-combers,  into 
heroes  and  martyrs  equal  to  the  most  renowned  of  the  most 
soul-inspiring  times  I  Earth  has  few  such  stories  ;  let  us  give 
a  brief  account  of  it. 

The  history  of  the  endeavors  of  tho  Popish  Church  to 
tread  out  all  real  Christianity  —  a  Church  call  g  t  If  the 
Church  of  the  Lord,  yet  doing  the  most  decidel  k  f  the 
devil  —  never  was  equalled  by  the  barbarities  f  a  y  p  ga 
nation.  If  we  had  a  history  of  hell,  what  co  Id  t  b  hut 
a  history  in  which  those  who    still   retained  a  v  t  f 

heaven,  would  be  tormented  by  every  iraagiiiabi  t    n 

of  cruelty,  in  which  e      y  d  m  fury  would  b  1 

to  crush  out  the  last .  p  k  f  f  th  and  virtue  ?  '^  h  tho 
history  of  the  great  R  m  n  h  j  the  Anti-Ch  t  f  P  ul 
if  ever  there  was   on  wh    h    1  agonades,   inqui.sitions, 

burning  of  people  al  a  d  b  k  ng  them  on  racks  and 
wheels,  crushing   them  w  h  b  ots,  and  the    most   ex- 

quisite tortures  of  ev    j  k     1   h  from  age  to  age.     We 

in  this  country  had  la        f  th  s  devilry,  from  which 

Tophet  itself  might  ha  la  d  f  sh  lessons  of  torment, 
during  the  days  of  bloody  Mary  and  of  the  popish  Stuarts ; 
but  what  has  been  the  fate  of  England,  in  this  respect,  to 
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that  of  the  continental  nations,  where  tlie  great  tlelasion 
still  reigns  In  darkness  and  strength  ?     The  Albigenses  nnd 
Waldenses  hare  left  a  fearfnl  story  of  Rome's  exterminatlEg 
crneltj.  against  the  gospel  of  Chriit.     Protestantism  was 
literally  and  ntterly  extirpated  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  by 
the  extirpation  of  the  popolation.     I  have  traversed  the 
melancholy  plains  of  those   countries,   and  the  curse   of 
Rome's  annihilating  fury  seems  yet  to  brood  over  them 
What  horrors  were  perpetrated  in  Styria,  in  the  Palatinate 
in  Flanders,  in  Spain,  and  Italy  I    In  some  of  these  coun- 
tries Popery  ntterly  burnt  out  and  hewed  to  pieces  Prot- 
estantism with  its  myrmidons  called  inquisltoii!,  alguariis 
Jesuits,  priests,  and  soldiers.     But  in  no  country  was  the 
reign  of  intellectual  tyranny,  of  a  fearfnl  and  remorseless 
war  on  Protestantism  endured  so  long,  and  which  presented 
so  many  horrors,  as  in  Prance  ;  and  for  this  simple  reason 
that  the  government  has  never  been  able  to  destroy  totally 
the  remnant  of  God's  martyrs.     Wo  need  not  toll  the  long 
Story  of  the   Huguenots,  nor  recall  the  night  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew.    Henry  IT.  signed  the  blessed  edict  of  Nantes 
and  Louis  XIT.   revolted  it.     Then  burst  forth,  with  re- 
newed fury,  all  the  murderons  soul  of  Rome.     Then  again 
were  the  poor  Protestants  hunted  down,  ruined,  imprisoned 
murdered  by  priojt.,  bishop.,   mayors,  intendants,  and  sol- 
diery, at  the  command  of  a  man  whom  historians  have  de- 
lighted to  land  as  Le  Grand  Monarehe,  the  Louis  Quattorze, 
one  of  the  most  debauched,  unprincipled,  tiger-souied  and 
terrible  monsters  who  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  and  made  war  on 
all  the  rights  of  Europe ;  —  the  exterminator  of  Protestant- 
ism, the   desolator  of  all  neighboring  nations.     Let  the 
burnt  and  reburnt  Palatinate  ;  let  desolated  Flanders   and 
the  butcheries  committed  on  his  pious  and  simple  Protoltant 
subjects  of  the  south  of  Prance,  forever  stamp  him  as  the 
monster  he  was,  and  heap  shame  on  the  heads  of  his  flat- 
terers and  fools  ! 
In  fewoonntries  is  there  »  region  more  beautiful  than  that 
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of  Provence  and  Languedoc  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
Tiverais,  the  Cevennes,  Bonergue,  Gevaudan,  and  the  lovely 
regions  in  which  stand  Montpelier,  Nismes,  Uzes,  St.  Hip- 
polite,  and  Soniiere.  A  coantry  of  old  volcanic  mountains, 
old  forests,  rapid  torrents,  and  eljsian  valleys  ;  a  eonntry 
watered  by  the  superb  Bhone,  the  Gardon,  and  the  Ardeehe. 
This  paradise  of  a  country,  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  simple 
race,  descended  from  Roman  blood,  from  the  ancient  colonies 
of  2f  iames  and  Narbonne,  was  the  one  on  which  Louis  XIT. 
and  his  brutal  minister,  Louvois,  especially  let  loose  the  tem- 
pest of  their  persecuting  rage.  The  only  crime  of  the  people 
was,  that  they  would  not  worship  God  according  to  the  dom- 
ineering and  superstitious  ritea  of  Rome.  For  this,  this 
much  lauded  monarch,  politically  blind  as  he  was  bigotedly 
remorseless,  destroyed  or  scattered  into  all  the  nations  round, 
Five  Hundred  Thousand  of  the  best  and  most  devoted 
subi    t    th  t  k'       h  d   with  all  their  trades,  their  in- 


gen 


t  these,  too,  were  some 


who         t   hgh    m  n  the  English  and  other  armies, 

and  f  ght  g  t  th  tj  its.  Snch  were  Schomberg  and 
Ru    qj  S  If        Wlliam  III.,  who  became  severally 

Dui  f  L  t  d  E  1  of  Galway.  But  it  was  chiefly 
on  the  people  of  Viverais,  and  above  all  on  those  of  the 
Cevennes,  that  he  hurled  his  desolating  vengeance. 

Ho  haughtily  commanded  them  to  attend  mass,  and  con- 
form to  popery.  They  steadfastly  refused.  He  then  marched 
down  armies  to  compel  them,  or  to  root  them  out.  In  1685 
took  place  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Hantes.  Finding 
that  neither  soldiers  nor  prisons,  nor  the  savage  violence  of 
priests  and  magistrates,  had  any  effect  in  putting  down  the 
Protestant  churches,  Louis  determined  to  banish  every  Prot- 
estant pastor  from  the  country.  '  If  they  are  already  im- 
becile,' he  said,  '  let  them  stay  and  rot ;  if  they  are  of  vigor- 
ous mind,  chase  them  out  P  Accordingly,  there  was  seen 
the  mournful  sight  of  every  minister  compelled  to  quit  his 
native  hills  and  his  flock.     But  the  weeping  people  would 
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not  be  left  behind.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty 
pastors  quitted  forever  the  soil  of  France,  followed  to  the 
frontiera  by  the  vigilant  eyes  of  soldiers  and  police.  These 
good  men  scattered  themselves  all  over  Europe  ;  and,  on 
their  people  coming  after  them,  established  new  churches. 
Among  them  were  some  very  eminent  men  :  Claude,  Dabosc, 
Dumouliii,  Jurieu,  Abadie,  Beausobre,  Lenfant,  Pajon,  Bayle, 
brother  of  the  lexicographer ;  the  world-renowned  Satirin, 
Easnage,  Tronchin,  Ancillon,  Constant,  Candolle,  &c.  Of 
these,  Claude  and  Saarin  settled  at  the  Hague,  Dubosc  at 
Eotterdam,  Ancillon  at  Berlin.  Their  fleets  abandoned 
their  homes  and  country,  and  hastened  after  them  into  vol- 
untary exile.  Amongst  these  were  15,000  gentlemen  and 
2,300  elders. 

'  They  arose  in  silence,'  says  Peyrat,  '  and  departed  in 
crowds;  men,  women,  children— a  desolate  throug.  They 
stole  away  privately  from  their  paternal  roofs,  from  their  na- 
tive villages ;  and  in  small  knots  sought  to  escape  from  their 
country.  Muleteers,  though  forbidden  under  severe  penal- 
ties, dared  the  enterprise  for  good  pay,  and  led  them,  by  un- 
frequented ways,  to  the  nearest  frontiers.  The  fugitives  dis- 
guised themselves  as  muleteers,  or  colporteurs,  or  beggars ; 
ladies,  whose  satin  slippers  never  before  touched  the  grass, 
walked  forty  or  fifty  leagues  in  wooden  shoes,  as  peasant  wo- 
men ;  and  gentlemen  carried  packages  or  trundled  wheel- 
barrows, to  escape  the  cognizance  of  the  guards  on  the 
frontiers.  Soon,  the  evacuation  of  the  country  became  so 
alarming  —  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict  had  deprived  two 
millions  of  people  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  —  that  Loais 
issued  the  most  stringent  orders  that  no  single  Protestant 
should  be  permitted  to  quit  the  country.  Marshal  Montre- 
vel,  the  military  commandant  of  the  Cevennes,  published  them 
there.  Every  person  who  quitted  the  country  suffered  con- 
fiscation of  his  whole  property.  Every  person  attempting  it, 
though  in  vain,  suffered  the  same  confiscation  and  was  con- 
demned, if  a  man,  to  the  galleys  for  life ;  if  a  woman,  to  per- 
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petaal  imprisonment.  If  they  stayed  in  tlie  country  they  were 
forbidden  to  sell  their  real  property  for  three  years,  or  their 
personal  at  all,  under  the  same  penalties;  and,  being  thus 
nailed  down  to  their  native  places,  they  were  all  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  if  they  attended  Protestant  places  of  worship, 
or  gave  any  assistance  to  ruined  or  starving  Protestants. 

Thus  given  up  a  prey  to  the  priests,  informers,  and  soldiers, 
confiscation  and  the  galleys,  or  death,  were  denounced  against 
all  captains  who  dared  to  take  them  out  hy  sea.  The  whole 
Protestant  population  of  the  south  was  now  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Bword  and  the  plunderer.  Their  houses  were  rifled  and 
burnt,  their  crops  destroyed,  and  themsekes  thrust  into  the 
galleys  by  thousands,  till  they  could  hold  no  more ;  and  then 
the  prisons  were  filled  to  repletion — and  such  prisons !  They 
were  pits  and  dungeons  swarming  with  vermin,  and  reptiles 
engendered  by  the  filth ;  abysses  uuvisited  by  the  sun  1  The 
unhappy  people  could  neither  stand  upright,  sit,  or  lie  down. 
They  were  let  down  into  these  horrible  depths  with  ropes, 
and  came  up  only  to  be  flogged,  mutilated,  rent  on  the  rack, 
or  broken  alive  on  the  wheel.  Many,  after  some  weeks'  con- 
finement, issued  from  these  infernos  without  hair  and  without 
teeth  I  Carrion  and  the  garbage  of  cattle  were  flung  into 
these  pits  for  their  food.  They  weltered  in  sloughs  of  im- 
purity ;  their  bodies  became  bloated  ;  their  skins  peeled  off 
like  wet  paper  ;  they  were,  in  effect,  living  corpses.  At  length, 
to  disencumber  these  hells  of  horror  and  contagion,  Louis 
was  compelled  to  ship  them  off  in  rotten  transports  to  America, 
indifferent  whether  titey  reached  land  or  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

But  as  the  most  active  and  pitiless  use  of  fire,  sword,  plun- 
dering, racking,  torturing,  hanging,  and  murdering  in  these 
slaughter-house  prisons,  could  not  bend  these  poor,  but  brave 
Christians,  Montrevel,  the  general,  and  Baville,  the  intendant, 
determined  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  the  Cevennes,  and 
exterminate  every  Protestant.  They,  therefore,  divided  the 
whole  territory  into  sections,  and  distributed  to  eveiy  section 
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its  troop  of  soldiers,  who  went  to  work  to  destroy  every  house, 

1  y        t    w  th  fi  y  fi  M       d  kill  every  man,  woman,  and 

h  Id  tb  y        Id  fi    1      Tl   J  I  ft  only  a  few  towns,  to  which 

th     C  th  1        m    ht  fl       1 11   tl      massacre  was  complete. 

I*  •>?  *'        ™       1  es  to  rebellion,  the  Ceven- 

d  d  f    d  d  th  m    i  cs.     They  got  up  into  the 

™       ^  d     t     th     f       t     laid  up  their  grain  and  pro- 

h  d         y  man,  who  had  any  kind  of 

■^    '       "1  Id  "i    t  wl    t  a  handful  against  a  host  I 

T'     '  g*"    t^      I     1  t  ly  3,000  Cevennoia  in  arras 

''  ni        th       d    I       that  there  were  never  more 

til      2  000       h  1  t  tl     k    g    t      ps,  disciplined  in  the  great 

w         f  th    t  d  th    m  1 1      amounted  to  60,000  men, 

m    d  d  by  th    b    t  g         1     f  France. 

B  t  th    h     If  I    f  b         m      taineers,  trusting  in  God, 

<^  "^    "n      <^       t  t     d      t       Ij       They  elected  leaders,  and 

"^  ^  ^  th  m  ttering  them  and  slayiny 

*^        *       "^        10        f  tl       fl  -St  attempts  was  to  rescue 

mb       f  th  h  I  pj   h    thren  and  sisters,  and  their 

children,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Abbe  Chayla,  the  prior  of 

Laval,  archpriest  of  the  Cevennes,  and  inspector  of  missions 

in  Gevaudan.     This  man  had  a  crowd  of  priests  about  him, 

d  th  y  p  rs      t  d  tl     Protestants  mercilessly.     The  cel- 

1  rji    f  Ch  \I       pi  ere  crammed  with  victims,  whom 

hadhp       t-diyt  rtured.     Sometimes  they  ran  from 

t    a    th      1     t   g  them  with  cudgels  till  they  were  ont 

f  b      tl       Th       t    t  h  d  them  on  the  rack  ;  they  invented 

"""  d       f  t     t  They  made  them  close  their  hands 

1        ^  S         I       tl   y  wrapped  their  fingers    in  oiled 

f*  d      t  fi      t      t      They  tied  their  victims'  hands 

1ft       d  1  ft    g  th  m  np,  plunged  them  down  on  the 

fl  th       f  Th  y  tied  them  down  in  the  shape  of 

*■      *  II  f  i  f-ept  them  for  days  in  that  crarap- 

S  \     t  bl    t     I     k  upward.      Their  victims  could 

ly         p     th     m      1  y  money,  the  women  by  the  loss  of 

*'        '  -A-t '    gt!  tl  e  indignant  people  marched  down 
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upon  Lira,  demanded  the  release  of  his  yictims  ;  and,  as 
he  and  his  impioui  coadjutors  only  answered  by  firing  on 
them,  they  burst  in,  burnt  the  house  oyer  hia  head,  killed 
him,  and  led  away  the  prisoners,  singing  a  hymn  of  triamph. 

Then  rose  the  blood  of  the  long-oppressed,  and  the  war 
went  on  for  ten  years.  Terrible  were  the  deeds  done  by 
the  bixty  thousand  soldiery,  with  all  their  massacres,  their 
dragonadei,  their  conflagrations,  their  racks,  gibbets,  and 
hangings.  Terrible  and  wonderful  were  the  retaliations  of 
the  little  2,000.  The  limits  of  a  single  chapter  forbid  me  to 
follow  the  course  of  this  marvellous  story,  more  wonderful, 
more  desperate,  and  more  triumphant  than  that  of  the  Scot- 
tish CoTenantera.  It  is  a  story  of  Tolumes,  not  of  a  chap- 
ter. But  what  concerns  us  is,  that  the  source  of  their  tri- 
umphs and  their  deeds,  which  rung  through  Europe,  was 
SpiRiTUALfSM  —  spiritualism  of  the  most  exalted,  the  most 
biblical,  and  the  most  unprecedented  character.  Spiritual- 
ism which  demands  for  its  recorded  facts  the  utmost  stretch 
of  faith,  but  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  enemies  as  well 
as  friends,  such  as  no  history,  the  most  nniTersally  accepted, 
can  surpass  for  weight,  for  nnmbers,  for  ascendance,  or  trust- 
worthiness. 

When  the  wretched  people  were  driTDu  to  desperation, 
when  the  blood-hounds  of  despotism,  and  the  hell-hounds  of 
Anti-Christ  surrounded  them  with  fire  and  artillery,  with 
overwhelming  thousands,  and  with  daily  and  insatiate  car- 
nage, then  they  cried  mightily  to  God,  and  God  came  visilily 
to  their  rescue.  They  were  seized  wiih  an  extraordinary 
power  and  passion  of  inspiration.  They  were  shaken  and 
agitated  by  it,  as  clairvoyants  are  moved,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  transfigured.  Then  they  broke  forth  in  prophesyings  ; 
in  declarations  of  trust  in  God;  in  exhortation  to  prayer 
and  newness  of  life  They  foretold  all  that  was  necessary 
for  their  safety  and  their  success  It  was  immediately  re- 
vealed to  some  one  of  them  where  the  enemy  was  march- 
ing against  them   and  m  what  niiraliers;  and  thus  they  were 
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always  ready  to  surprise  and  ront  them.  Every  action 
was  regulated  by  their  oracles,  which  never  failed.  Whether 
they  should  fight  or  flee,  should  hide  or  advance,  was  clearly 
told  them.  If  a  traitor  came  among  them,  he  was  at  once 
pointed  out;  if  their  enemies  were  planning  means  for 
their  destruction,  they  saw  them  as  if  present,  and  heard 
their  discourse.  Men,  women,  and  children  spoke,  under 
inspiration,  not  in  the  ordinary  patois,  but  in  the  purest 
French ;  children  of  only  twelve  months,  and  less,  who 
had  never  before  used  speech,  spoke  to  the  amazement  of 
hundreds  present ;  and  the  words  of  such  children  were 
received  as  implicitly  as  those  of  the  oldest  and  wisest 
amongst  them.  These  startling  facts  stand  in  the  testimony 
of  numbers,  and  some  of  them  of  the  highest  rank  and  fame. 
It  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  these  details  here ;  they  are 
all  fully  stated  in  the  works  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and 
they  show  the  real  source  of  the  unparalleled  triumph  of  the 
little  band  of  the  Cevennois  for  years  over  the  mighty  armies 
of  France. 

From  the  moment  that  any  man  received  the  influence  of 
the  spirit,  it  was  observed  that  ho  became  a  new  man,  what- 
ever had  been  his  life  before,  and  nothing  could  seduce  him 
from  his  purity  of  life  and  devotion  to  the  cause.  '  The 
spirit,'  say  some  of  these  heroes  themselves,  'inspired  a!I  the 
military  manreuvres,  and  animated  the  courage  of  the  chiefs 
in  battle.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  war,  nor  of  any  other 
thing.  Everything  was  given  them  miraculously.'  'The 
spirit  encouraged  the  soldiers,'  says  M.  Fage  in  the  '  Theatre 
Sacr^.'  'When  about  to  go  into  battle,  and  the  spirit  said 
"Fear  nothing,  my  child.  I  will  guide  thee,  I  will  be  with 
thee:"  I  rushed  into  the  melee  as  if  I  had  been  clad  in 
iron ;  as  if  the  arms  of  the  enemy  were  of  wool.  Happy  in 
the  words  of  God,  our  little  boys  of  twelve  struck  right 
and  left  like  valiant  men.  Those  who  had  neither  swords 
nor  guns  did  wonders  with  blows  of  a  staff,  or  a  cudgel 
The  bullets  whistled  about  our  ears  like  hail,  but  as  harm- 
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lessly.  They  cut  through  our  caps  and  coats,  but  they 
did  no  hurt.'  Cavaliier  says  that  they  frequently  found 
them  in  their  shirts,  quite  flattened,  hut  having  made  no 
wound. 

Those  who  were  told  hy  the  spirit  beforehQiid  that  they 
should  fail  went  resignedly  to  their  martyrdom ;  the  rest 
fought  in  confident  assurance  of  safety,  and  declared  with 
Cavaliier  that  they  often  fonnd  the  Rattened  balls  betwixt 
their  shirts  and  skin.  This  was  the  grand  seiret  of  those 
wonders  of  valor  which  astonished  all  Europe,  and  con- 
founded the  most  experienced  of  the  royal  generals.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Cevennois,  however,  were  terrific.  Four 
hundred  towns  and  villages  were  rednced  to  ashes,  and  the 
whole  country  for  twenty  leagues  was  left  a  desert.  But 
the  hunted  Protestants  had  made  terrible  repnsals.  They 
destroyed  every  cross,  image,  and  symbol  of  Popery  that 
they  came  near,  levied  heavy  contributions,  and  had  slain 
one-third  of  the  roya!  army. 

And  all  this  was  accomplished  hy  poor  simple  peasants 
and  artizans.  The  whole  movement  was  purely  among  the 
people.  They  were  led  and  instructed  by  none  of  the  gen- 
try ;  these  had  escaped  abroad,  or  were  almost  wholly  Cath- 
olic ;  Rowland,  their  commander-in-chief,  was  a  vine-dresser ; 
Cavaliier,  their  great  warrior,  the  David  of  their  army, 
who  was  a  beardless  boy  when  he  stood  forth  as  a  prophet 
and  a  leader,  and  was  only  nineteen  when  he  terminated 
his  career  in  the  Cevennes,  was  a  peasant  and  a  baker. 
Catinat  was  a  watcher  of  horses  on  the  hills  of  Vivens 
Seguier,  Castanet,  Saloman,  Ravanal,  and  LalSelle  Isabeau, 
the  prophetess,  were  all  carders  of  wool.  Ellie  Marion  was 
the  only  one  of  a  family  of  superior  grade.  Yet  all  these 
conducted  their  share  of  the  command  and  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  genera!  affairs  with  an  ability  and  success  which 
astonished  beyond  all  measure  their  high-bom  and  accom- 
plished opponents,  and  covered  them  with  eontinnal  defeat 
These,    not    self-instructed,    but    God-instructed    men   con- 
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ducted  the  civil  affairs  of  their  community,  of  a  population 
driven  from  their  homes,  reduced  to  beggary,  and  to  daily 
peril  of  the  most  frightful  nature  ;  thrown,  in  fact,  on  their 
hands  in  one  gigantic  mass  of  helplessness  and  misery,  with 
the  same  brilliant  sagacity  as  they  did  the  war.  They  took 
care  to  bring  in  from  the  enemy  abundant  provisions  and 
clothing ;  cattle,  sheep,  com,  and  wine.  They  constructed 
vast  magazines  of  ammunition,  and  of  all  necessary  stores,  in 
caverns  in  the  hills,  and  in  the  depths  of  forests.  They  quar- 
tered themselves  and  their  dependent  people  in  the  castles 
and  chateaus  of  their  enemies.  They  had  their  hospitals 
and  their  retreats  for  the  wounded  and  invalids,  and  made 
up  for  want  of  surgical  skill,  in  many  cases,  by  tender 
care  and  native  ingenuity.  Yet  they  had  surgeons  among 
them  too. 

The  great  leaders  of  the  Camisards,  as  they  were  called 

from  Camis,  the  dialectic  name  for  a  shirt,  because  they 
helped  themselves  to  clean  shirts  wherever  they  went,  or, 
more  probably,  from  the  hiaeic  blouse  which  they  wore,  that 
they  might  not  be  easily  seen  at  a  distance,  whence  they 
were  called  'The  Invisible  Phantoms,'— were  Rowland  and 
Cavallier.  Rowland  Laporte  was  a  man  of  about  forty; 
sedate,  thonghtful,  and  endowed  with  the  capacity  for  man- 
aging the  general  affairs.  By  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  all 
was  kept  in  order,  and  every  one  fitted  into  his  or  her  place. 
His  providential  watchfulness,  under  the  immediate  gnidance 
of  a  higher  Providence,  inspired  confidence,  and  diffused 
order  and  harmony  through  the  whole  Camisard  community. 
He,  as  well  as  every  commander,  was  a  prophet  or  medium, 
and  exhorted,  and  prayed,  and  prophesied  in  their  assemblies. 
These  assemblies  were  held  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  in  the 
glades  of  the  forests,  sometimes  in  the  courts  of  the  old 
chateaus.  To  thera  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children, 
ran,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  from  the  woods  and  hiding- 
places,  carrying  with  them  their  bibles,  rescued  from  the 
flames  of  their  burning  houses,  and  listened  intently  to  the 
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words  of  the  inspired,  and  to  their  Iiytnns  of  faith  and 
triumph,  till  the  men,  women,  aud  children  became  capable 
of  the  most  astonishing  deeds, 

Cavallier  was  the  great  genius,  the  great  hero  of  the 
Camisards.  Youth  as  he  was,  of  low  stature,  of  a  simple, 
fair,  and  ruddy  countenance,  and  with  his  long  hair  rolling 
in  waves  over  his  shoulders,  he  was  capable  of  carrying  with 
him  the  spirits  of  a!!  around  hira,  both  when  he  delivered  an 
inspired  harangue  or  led  them  to  the  battle.  At  his  right 
hand  always  rode  the  gigantic  and  intrepid  Kavanel,  with 
his  bushy  beard  and  wild  hair,  on  his  left  his  younger  brother 
Daniel,  a  mere  boy,  on  a  fine  young  charger.  At  tlie  head 
of  the  cavalry  they  rushed  down  into  the  plains,  and  spread 
terror  amongst  soldiers,  priests,  and  the  Catholic  population. 
They  had,  through  inspiration,  knowledge  of  the  moyements 
of  their  enemies,  and  laid  ambushes  for  them,  and  overthrew 
them  with  amazing  slaughter.  Cavallier  had  a  touch  of  the 
hero  of  romance  in  him.  He  would  dress  himself  and  his 
followers  as  royal  soldiers,  and  thus  obtain  admittance  to  the 
castles  and  forts,  dine  with  the  commandants,  and  then 
astoDish  them  by  seizing  them,  leading  them  out  of  their 
strongholds,  and  setting  these  on  fire.  He  entered  the  towns 
in  disguise,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  projects  of 
the  king's  officers.  The  people  conceived  for  him  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration.  They  looked  upon  him  as,  under 
God,  their  great  ddiverer,  and  this,  at  length,  led  to  the  fall 
of  the  Camisards  They  began  to  trust  more  in  the  instru- 
ments than  m  the  God  who  made  them.  The  chiefs  arrayed 
themselves  in  the  splendid  uniforms  of  the  slain  king's  officers. 
They  adorned  themselves  with  gold  chains,  and  ruby  and 
diamond  ring?  Cavallier,  Rowland,  Ravanel,  Abraham 
Mazel,  and  the  re'-t  might  be  seen  in  their  broad  hats  and 
feathers  and  their  .scarlet  coats,  mounted  on  their  proud 
chargers  Cavalher  rode  a  noble  white  horse  which  had  be- 
longed to  Colonel  La  Jonquiere,  and  which  he  took  after- 
wards wilh  him  to  the  war  in   Spain.     They  hved  in  the 
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castles  and  cTiateans  of  ancient  nobles,  and  called  themselves 
dukes  and  counts  ;  but  their  followers  always  persisted  in 
simply  calling  them  their  brothers.  Rowland  styled  himself 
Duke  of  the  Cerennes,  and  declared  the  country  his,  won 
hj  his  fiword.  They  had,  though  still  pious  and  brave,  for- 
gotten partly  the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn,  and  their 
glory  departed. 

Louis  finding  that  his  snceeasive  generals  and  snccesaive 
armies  availed  nothing,  sent  against  them  the  subtle  Tillars, 
who  afterwards  coped  with  Marlijorough  on  the  plains  of 
Flanders.  Villars  soon  comprehended  that  he  might,  per- 
haps, extirpate  the  whole  race  by  a  vast  struggle  and  & 
tremendous  ma&sacre,  hut  that  he  could  never  subdue  them. 
He  tried  art  and  flattery.  He  invited  Cavallicr  to  meet  him, 
and  gave  hostages  for  his  safety.  They  met  at  Nismes,  and 
what  a  scene  was  that?  The  people  streamed  from  all  sur- 
rounding towns,  from  villages  and  farms,  to  gaze  on  the  hero 
of  the  Oevennes.  They  crowded  round  in  dense  and  eager 
thousands  on  thousands,  kissing  his  feet  and  his  garments,  as 
he  rode  proudly  on  his  white  steed,  with  his  little  troop  of 
Camisards  opening  the  way  for  him  with  their  swords,  and 
Ravanel  and  the  young  Daniel  riding  on  each  side  of  him. 
The  proud  marshal  and  Cavallier  met  in  the  gardens  of  the 
old  monastery  of  the  Franciscans  ;  and  the  bland  and  polite 
royal  general  ponred  the  sabtle  poison  of  flattery  into  the 
ear  of  the  young  mountaineer.  He  spoke  of  the  fame  which 
he  had  won  wide  through  the  world ;  of  the  wish  of  the  king 
to  make  him  the  commander  of  a  regiment  of  his  brave 
Camisards,  to  fight,  not  against  him,  but  against  his  enemies. 
He  offered  freedom  of  conscience,  though  not  liberty  to  have 
churches,  for  the  brave  Protestants  of  the  Oevennes.  Caval- 
lier demanded  other  guarantees  and  privileges  ;  but  Viilara 
told  him  the  king's  goodness  and  the  king's  word  were  the 
best  guarantees  to  loyal  subjects ;  and  the  weak  youth,  weak 
without  his  spiritual  guide,  fell.  He  signed  the  contract,  and 
signed  it  without  consulting  his  chief — Rowland. 
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When  Cavallier  returned  to  the  hills  to  proclaim  the 
a<? hie ve merit  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  call  away  with 
him  his  regiment  of  heroic  Camisards  to  fields  of  distant 
glorj,  what  a  reception  was  that !  What  a  wild  and  fearful 
Bcenel  'What  libertjf  ?  -What  secnrity  ?'  demanded  the 
indignant  Rowland.  No  :  unless  the  Camisards  had  liberty 
to  worship  God,  not  in  holes  and  corners,  not  in  deserts  and 
caverns  only,  but  in  their  own  churches,  with  all  the  rights 
and  frnarantees  of  citizens,  they  would  live  and  die  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands.' 

A  terrible  shout  and  a  bowl  of  fury,  mingled  as  with  the 
rolling  of  thunder  and  the  hissing  of  serpents,  burst  round 
the  astonished  youth  from  the  frantic  Camisards.  '  Traitor  I 
Betrayer  ! '  and  not  Liberator  and  Saviour,  rushed  from  the 
lungs  of  the  thousands  of  infuriated  Camisards  —  from  the 
men  whom  he  had  so  long  led  to  battle,  and  who  dreaded  no 
death  at  his  command.  In  vaiu  he  explained  and  reasoned  ; 
they  would  not  hear  him,  till  Rowland  said,  'Though  we 
cannot  agree  with  our  deluded  brother,  let  us  not  part  in 
anger,'  and  embraced  him.  Then  the  hearts  of  all  the  sol- 
diers melted  a  little,  as  they  thought  on  old  times  ;  and  when 
the  heart- stricken  young  champion  said,  '  Let  those  who  love 
me  follow  me,'  forty  strode  forth  from  the  ranks  atid  followed 
him.  Forty  only  who  now  loved  him  1  Forty  only  who  bad 
followed  his  banner  as  the  banner  of  God  —  of  certain  vic- 
tory !  Forty  only  of  all  those  who  had  seen  the  wonders  of 
his  young  arm,  and  rushed  into  the  hottest  battle  at  his 
trumpet  voice,  now  followed  in  silence  the  melancholy  hero 
and  the  young  Daniel;  for  the  gigantic  Ravanel — ^to  this 
moment  faithful  to  God  and  Cavallier  —  now  stood  firmly 
faithful  to  God  alone.  He  waved  his  sword  vehemently,  and 
shouted  with  the  Camisard  soldiery,  '  Live  the  sword  of  the 
Eternal  I    Live  the  sword  of  the  Eternal !' 

That  was  the  fall  of  the  Camisards,  The  glory  of  the 
Cevennes,  and  its  wondrous  warfare  under  the  banners  of 
the  Almighty,  and  the  visible  armies  of  the  angels  —  visible 
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to  the  prophets  in  their  hours  of  extacy  —  was  over.  Prom 
the  year  1101  to  1105  was  the  period  of  tho  most  marvellous 
revelation,  and  conflict,  and  victory.  Cavallier  and  his  little 
troop  —melancholy,  and  ominous  of  evil  done  with  good  in- 
tent,  and  of  evil  coming  — were  sent  under  guard  to  Ver- 
sailles. Cavallier  had  been  told,  in  one  of  his  illuminated 
hours,  that  he  should  speak  with  the  king ;  and  he  did  speak 
with  him,  and  boldly  aud  eloquently,  for  the  oppressed  people 
of  his  mountains,  and  of  the  beautiful  south  ;  but  lie  found 
quickly  that  he  was  only  speaking  to  an  old  and  bloated 
bigot,  surrounded  by  the  most  corrupt  and  priestly  influences 
—  a  sensual  and  priest-ridden  slave  — though  the  nominal 
monarch  of  Prance.  When  he  reminded  him  of  the  treaty 
made  with  Marshal  Villars,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  he  bade  him 
be  silent;  and  the  Caraisard  then  knew  that  he  was  be- 
trayed. Some  friendly  voice  now  wliispered  to  him  to  fly, 
ere  the  Bastile  shut  in  him  and  his  party  forever.  But  it  was 
not  to  the  Bastile,  but  to  the  fortress  of  Brisac,  that  the 
treacherous  king  had  destined  them  ;  on  the  way,  they  rode 
off  in  the  night,  and  reached  the  frontier  in  safety. 

The  subsequent  liistory  of  Cavallier  was  more  fortunate 
than  that  of  bis  late  brother  chieftain.  He  went  to  Holland, 
and,  collecting  a  regiment  of  French  Protestant  refugees,  he 
fought  gallantly  in  Savoy,  and  in  Spain,  against  the  perse- 
cuting Louis.  At  the  battle  of  Almanza,  his  regiment  of 
Camisards  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  one  of  Mon- 
trevel's  old  regiments,  which  had  helped  to  lay  waste  the  Ce- 
vennes,  the  embittered  enemies  —  countrymen,  but  Catholic 
and  Protestant  —  rushed  on  each  other  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and,  without  firing  a  shot,  fought  with  such  fiiry  that  only 
three  hundred  out  of  both  regiments,  according  to  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  were  left  alive.  After  that  Cavallier  came  to 
England.  His  world-wide  fame  gave  him  high  distinction,  and 
led  to  wealth.  Ho  married,  in  Holland,  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  Madame  Dunoyer,  of  Ifismes,  and  by  that  marriage 
became  nephew  of  Lachaise,  the  persecoting  confessor  of 

II.  — 31 
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Louis  Xiy.,  and,  nominally,  brother-in-law  to  Voltaire  !  He 
wrote  his  Memoirs,  and  became  the  Governor  of  Jersey, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Chelsea, 
in  1140.  But  was  he  happy  as  ho  was  prosperous  ?  When 
he  was  introduced  at  Court,  Queen  Anne  asked  him  whether 
the  Lord  still  visited  him,  as  He  did  in  his  native  mountains  ; 
and  the  wealthy  and  fortunate  (?)  ex-Garaisard  chief  burat 
into  tears,  hung  his  head,  and  was  silent  1 

The  rest  of  the  Camisard  leaders  refused  any  compromises 
—  refused  the  delusive  and  soon  violated  treaty.  But  the 
charm  was  broken ;  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  had  blazed  in 
unclouded  glory  upon  them,  was  veiled  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  withdrawn.  Confidence  had  received  a  shock  by  the  de- 
fection of  Cavallier,  and  suspicion  and  weakness  crept  in. 
Rowland,  the  brave,  the  good,  and  the  wise,  had  become,  in 
his  own  imagination,  the  Dnke  of  the  Cevennes,  and  boasted 
to  have  won  it  hy  his  sword.  He  was  soon  buffered  to  fail 
into  the  hands  of  a  traitor,  and  was  killed,  gallantly  defend- 
ing himself  against  an  ambushed  and  overwhelming  force. 
There  was  no  longer  any  head,  any  centre  of  union  Every 
chief  commanded  his  own  independent  section  of  Camisards, 
who  fought  bravely,  Ijut  were  overpopered.  Some  surren- 
dered on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  quit  the  country; 
others  were  taken  and  put  to  death  with  horrible  tortures, 
being  kept  without  sleep,  or  broken,  inch  by  inch,  on  the 
wheel  The  leaders  al!  gone,  the  poor  people  endured  a  con- 
dition of  sad  oppression.  No  regard  was  paid  to  tiie  treaty  ; 
and  there  remains  a  long  history  of  wars  and  trampling  vio- 
lence till  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

There  is  none  so  sad  a  story  as  that  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  south  of  France  till  1787,  when  Louis  XVL  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  a  much  boasted,  but  pitiful  edict  of  toleration. 
The  edict  granted  the  mere  right  to  worship,  and  legitimated 
marriages  amongst  Protestants ;  but  at  rigorously  excluded 
them  from  the  exercise  of  every  civil,  judicial,  or  political 
function,  and  subjected  them  to  the  domination  of  the  estab- 
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lished  Church,  which  had  perpelrated  upon  them  »  hundred 
years  of  the  crnellest  martyrdom,  and  yet  scowled  on  them 
with  the  eyes  of  a  wolf  still  licking  its  Woodjjaws. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  it  was  not  to  the  so-called  Chris- 
tianity of  the  conntrj,  but  which  was,  in  truth,  the  deril's 
counterfeit  of  it,  that  the  French  Protestants  owed  their 
liberty,  their  restoration  to  haman  rights —  bat  to  Intdelity  • 
to  that  skepticism  and  atheism  which  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  im-dimni  Ohristianism  had  generated ;  to  that  disgust 
universal  and  inexpressible  in  Prance,  which  tho  oppressions 
and  suppressions,  the  dungeons,  the  racks,  the  fires,  the  inso- 
lence and  the  darkness  of  Anti-Christ  had  created,  and  which 
co-operating  with  and  encooraging  political  despotism,  evoked 
the  tempest  of  tile  national  indignation,  which  destroyed  both 
throne  and  altar.  Bead  the  haughty  words  of  Louis  XVI  's 
emancipator,  edict  of  H8?  :  'Ponrcette  grloe  royale,  vous 
serez  assajetlls  an  service  de  I'etat  et  il  i'enlretien  de  ia  religion 
catholique,  scale  dominante ;  mais  dn  restc,  vons  dcmeurez  i 
jamais  eiclas  de  tontes  fonclioas  d'administralion,  de  judica- 
ture, d'enseignement,  et  prives  de  tout  moyen  d'inluence  dans 
le  royanme.  Bn  nn  mot,  vons  n'obtiendrei!  de  nons  ce  que 
le  droit  naturel  ne  nons  permet  pas  de  vous  refuser.' 

But  Voltaire  gave  the  signal,  and  magistrates,  philosophers 
and  literary  men  became  the  organs  of  tolerance,  the  echoes 
of  the  mighty  voice  of  Feme,.  Tolerance  was  the  word  of 
universal  order :  procurators  general,  Bippert  de  Montclar, 
Servaii,  La  Charlotais,  demanded  it  from  Parhament ;  Turgot 
and  D'Alembert,  in  journals  and  pamphlets ;  Fenoaillot  de 
Palfaaire,  in  the  theatre,  in  his  drama  of  'The  Honest  Crim- 
inal;' Paris,  France,  demanded  it  in  thunder.  The  new 
philosophy  penetrated  through  all  the  pores  of  superannuated 
society,  and  decomposed  it  utterly,  as  the  air  decomposes  a 
corpse.  It  was  not  monarchy,  it  was  not  Christianity,  but 
the  Kational  Assembly,  which  proclaimed  the  freedom  of 
the  mind ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  that  Assembly 
elected,  as  one  of  its  Brst  weekly  presidents,  a  pastor  of  tho 
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Church  of  the  Desert,  a  sob  of  the  martjTS  of  the  Cevennes, 
Babaut  Saint  Eticnne  I  And  when  the  dungeons  of  Anti- 
Christ  were  thrown  open,  thoy  found  in  them  crowds  of  miser- 
able beings,  the  sight  of  whom  could  have  drawn  tears  from 
a  Caligula.  The  victims  of  the  holy  and  infallible  Church, 
chiefly  women,  overwhelmed  at  the  idea  of  deliverance,  fell 
at  the  feet  of  their  liberators,  and  could  express  their  sensa- 
tions only  by  sighs  and  tears.  Many  of  them  were  eighty 
years  of  age  ;  one,  of  iifty-three  years  old,  had  passed  thirty- 
eight  in  prison  1  Marie  Durand,  sister  of  the  martyr  of  that 
name,  had  been  cast  into  her  dungeon  at  five  years  of  age, 
and  had  passed  all  her  life  there  I 

The  fiery  conflict  of  the  prophets  of  the  Cevennes  had  at 
length  its  triumph.  This  was  the  issue  of  its  inspirations  and 
its  martyrdoms.  The  mighty  had  fallen,  but  the  weak,  mighty 
in  God,  had  remained -—Protestantism  survived  all  the  dra- 
gonadcs.  At  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
Protestants  of  France  were  calculated  at  two  millions  ;  they 
are  now  calculated  at  three  millions,  after  the  enormous  cum- 
bers who  were  destroyed,  or  who  emigrated  to  America,  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  'Let  us  conclude  our  history,'  says  Peyrat,  'by  an 
observation  which  is  the  conclusion  natural  and  consolatory. 
It  is,  that  the  result  of  this  gigantic  dragonade  —  of  this  po- 
litical oppression  —  has  been  almost  null.  That  the  greatest 
wound  given  to  French  Protestantism  has  been  the  espa- 
triation  of  half  a  million  of  its  children  ;  yet  they  remain  no 
fewer  in  number.  The  Cevennes  have  given  to  the  world  a 
great  and  salutary  lesson.  They  have  proved  that  the  apos- 
tleship  of  the  sword  is  impotent  to  convert  souls  ;  and  that, 
in  order  to  triumph  over  a  despotism  the  most  colossal,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  weakest  people  to  suffer  in  silence  and 
to  hope.  Happy  are  they  who  believe,  who  love,  and  who 
hope.' 

And  the  picture  which  ho  draws  of  these  Camisard  spirit- 
ualists, so  late  as  1840,  is  beautiful.     '  The  tourists  who  to- 
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when  the  desert,  like  the  Champ  Domergue,  is  a  spot  con- 
secrated by  the  prayers  and  combats  of  their  ancestors.  The 
pastor  there,  the  minister  of  Vialas,  is  the  descendant  of  the 
patriarchal  Elie  Marion.  The  young  catechumens  bear  the 
names  of  warriors  aiid  martyrs ;  for  the  religious  families, 
the  descendants  of  the  inspired  Camisards,  remain  yet  almost 
entire.  The  Seguiera  are  remaining  In  the  villages  near 
Magestavols.  The  posterity  of  Citstanet,  under  the  name 
of  Mallaval,  descended  by  the  female  line,  still  inhabit  the 
cottage  of  that  chief  at  Mas.savaque.  The  Mazela  are  a 
populous  tribe.  The  MnureJs,  descended  from  the  sister  of 
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Catinat,  are  Bmall  proprietors,  farmers,  and  coopers  in 
Caila.  The  Cayaliiers,  prosperous  also,  have  quitted  Ri- 
baute  ;  but  the  stock  of  the  Laportcs— -the  family  of  Row- 
land —  of  which  an  offshoot  is  transplanted  to  St.  Jean-dn- 
Gard,  flourishes  still  in  the  ancestral  house  of  Massoubeyran ; 
and  the  youngest  of  these  shoots  has  reeeiTed  the  name  of 
his  illnstrions  great-uncle,  the  Camisard  general,  Roiviand 
Laporte.  ' 

The  Camisards  who  reached  this  country,  and  amongst 
thera  the  brave  Elie  Marion,  the  other  Cavallier,  and 
nnmbers  besides,  were  ready  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
most  startling  relations  to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  these 
Cevennois,  with  their  blood.  For  abundant  testimonies  of 
the  most  unimpeachable  kind,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 
'Pastoral  Letters'  of  the  celebrated  Jurieu,  printed  A-D.  1688 
and  1689  ;  to  the  treatises  of  Messieurs  Benoist,  Briieys, 
the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  and  M.  Boyer ;  to  the  letters  of 
M.  Caledon,  Madame  Terbr on,  the  Marquis  do  Puysogur; 
and  to  the  testimonies  in  form  of  twenty-six  eye  and  ear- 
witnesses,  during  their  sojourn  in  London,  on  oath  before 
Sir  Richard  Holford  and  John  Edisbnry,  Esq.,  masters  in 
Chancery,  in  ItOT,  namely: — Messieurs  Daudy,  Facio, 
Portales,  Yernett,  Arnassan  Marion  Fago  Cavallier  Ma- 
zel  Dubois  Madame  Castanet  Madame  Ch arras  andotheis, 
all  Camiaarda  dist  i  guished  in  this  ereat  struggle  and  wh  se 
descendants  it  the  present  day  recount  with  pride  their 
share  in  these  amazing,  eients  and  mamtiin  tl  eir  verity 
M  Bruejs  in  his  History  of  Fanat  cism  admits  that 
they  are  facts  proved  upon  trial  and  rendered  authentic 
by  maiy  deciees  of  the  pariiament  of  Grenoble  bv  the  or 
ders  of  the  intendants  by  judgmeits  or  sentences  judical 
l\  verbal  proceedings  and  other  just  fying  proof'<  Cath 
oli(  of  good  sen^e  '  idrtuts  M  Bruejs  know  not  what  to 
think  of  these  things  and  the  only  way  out  of  their  per 
plenty  is  to  attribute  the  miracles  to  the  devil,  or  to  the 
amazing  force  of  enthusiasm.' 
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The  Jast  argument  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  Catholic 
niiraeles.      Bat  we  are  assured,  by  no   less  authority  than 
that  of  the  London    'Atheufeum'  of  Marth  26,  1859,  in 
an  article  on  Troilope's  'Decade  of  Italian  Women,'  that 
no  amount  of  enthusiasm  will  account  for  suoh  phenomena. 
'It  needs  something  more  potent  than  all  this.     There  is  a 
supernatural  and  spiritual  agency  which  Mr.  TroUope  does 
not  take  into  the  account.     The  religious  element  environs 
US  all;  "itis  about  our  path  and  about  our  bed;"  we  all 
live  on  the  threshold  of  the  invisible  world  ;  every  time  a, 
man  kneels  down  in  prayer,  in  church  or  chamber,  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  "the  awful  presence  of  an  unseen  power." 
St.  Catharine  dwelt  in   the  heart  of  that  great  mystery; 
ordinary  men   and  women  live  in  the  visible  present,  and 
do  not  dwell  "in  worlds  unrealized ;  "  yet  the  great  move- 
ments which  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  men  like  trees  of 
the  forests  by  a  slrong  wind,  have  had  their  rise  in  a  fa- 
natical enthusiasm,  or  some  religious  idea  ;   wo  say  fanatical, 
because  we  would  express  the  vehement  absorbing  devotion 
to  an  idea  stronger  than  the  man  himself,  which  would  be 
insanity  if  it  were  not  inspiration.     Men  and  women  car- 
ried away,  rapt  in  a  religious  idea,  have  all  the  small  hopes, 
fears,  and  motives,  and  self-interests,  which  make  men  cow- 
ardly and  inconstant,  burnt  out  of  thera  ;  their  belief  in  the 
wisdom  and  help  which  come  from  above,  gives  them  that 
entire  and  perfect  will  which  has  no  flaw  of  donbt  to  mar  its 
unity.      They  have  united  themselves  to  a  strength  not  their 
own,  and  transcending  all  human   obstacles;    and    "it 
works  in  them  mightily  to  will  and  to  do,"  as  one  of  them 
expresses  it.     This  mysticism  is  not  amenable  to  any  of  "the 
laws  of  right  reason  ;  "  it  appeals  to  the  deep-seated  religious 
instinct  which  is  the  strongest  feeling  in  man's  nature,  and 
niiderlies  all  the  differences  of  clime  and  race,  and  "makes 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."     Catharine  had 
this  religious  enthusiasm  ;  she  had  that  faith  which  could 
work  miracles  and  remove  mountains.' 
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This  is  a  candid  confession  from  a  journal  wMch,  on  so 
many  occasions,  lias  pooh-poohed  any  idea  of  the  supernatu- 
ral. What  Catherine  of  Sienna  did,  the  Camisards,  by  the 
same  sublime  and  omnipotent  power,  did  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree. '  The  number  of  the  prophets,'  saya  Brueys,  an  enemy 
of  theirs,  '  was  infinite  ;  there  were  many  thousands  of  them. 
Some  of  tlie  things  done,  and  fully  recorded  and  attested,  as 
already  said,  both  in  histories  and  before  public  authorities, 
surpass  all  ordinary  belief.  Women  shed  tears  of  blooil,  and 
men  were  placed  in  great  piles  of  wood,  like  the  martyrs, 
and  these  were  set  on  fire,  so  that  the  flames  met  over  their 
heads  ;  and  yet  they  came  out,  when  all  the  wood  had  burnt 
down  to  ashes,  unharmed.  The  place,  time,  and  witnesses  of 
these  facts  are  all  stated,  and  a  selection  of  them  may  be  seen 
in  the  '  Spiritual  Telegraph '  for  1859,  p,  2S6.  After  the  trial 
of  this  ordeal  on  Clary,  one  of  their  prophets  and  leaders,  in 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Cavaliier,  and  thousands  of  specta- 
tors, at  Serignan,  in  August  1103,  the  people  burst  into  a 
simultaneous  singing  of  a  French  version  of  the  104th  Psalm  : 
Benis  le  Seigneur,  6  mon  ame! 
Seigneur!  maitre  dea  dieux,  roi  de  I'literait^, 
Snr  ton  trSne  Scldtant,  ceiiit  d'un  manteau  de  fliminie, 
Tu  rfegnes;  oouronnfi  do  glorie  et  tfo  boiiii16 ! 

Even  the  historians  of  these  scenes,  who  assume  the  ground 
of  impartiality,  and  relate  them  with  the  qualifications,  '  as 
they  believed,'  'as  they  assert,'  'as  they  thought,'  we  find 
continually  forgetting  themselves,  and  breaking  ont  into  the 
most  ample  admission  of  their  own  faith  in  these  marvels. 
Thus  Peyrat,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Desert,' 
vol.  iv.  p.  119,  uses  language  with  which  1  will  conclude  this 
chapter. 

'  Since  Voltaire,  it  Is  difScult,  in  France,  to  speak  of  pro- 
phecies and  prodigies,  without  being  overwhelmed  with  sar- 
casm and  derision.  Nevertheless,  extacy  is  an  incontestable 
and  real  condition  of  the  soul.  Phenomenal  to-day,  it  was 
n  the  infancy  of  the  human  race  :  in  the  early  days 
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of  the  world,  when  God  loved  to  converse  with  man  in  his 
innocence,  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  kind  of 
eisth  sense,  a  facaltj  bv  which  Adam  contemplated  the  in- 
visible, conversed  face  to  face  with  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  and, 
lilie  a  child  with  its  mother,  lived  with  his  Creator  in  the  de- 
licious groves  of  Edeu.  But  after  the  fall,  heaven  became 
closed,  God  rarely  descended  among  the  lost  race;  man's 
divine  essence  was  withdrawn  from  him,  and  the  prophetic 
gift  was  only  at  intervals  accorded  to  extraordinary  messen- 
gers, charged  with  words  of  menace  more  frequently  than 
those  of  love.  All  the  primitive  nations,  Indians,  Persians, 
Phcenicians,  Greeks,  Latins,  Celts,  Scandinavians,  have  had 
their  Yogees,  their  Magi,  their  Seers,  tlieir  Hierophants, 
their  Sibyls,  their  Druids,  their  Bards  and  Scalds,  living  in 
solitude,  proclaiming  the  fntnre,  and  commanding  the  ele- 
ments. Scripture,  so  to  say,  is  bat  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew prophets,  defenders  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  teachers  of 
the  people  of  Israel.  Their  miraculous  appearance  was  irreg- 
ular till  Samuel,  who  united  them  into  a  body,  and  estab- 
lished the  sacred  school  of  the  prophets  on  Mount  Najoth. 
When  the  Jews  became  unfaithful  to  the  Mosaic  institution, 
the  democratic  judge,  reluctantly  conceding  their  desire,  gave 
them  as  a  CO  nterjo"  e  to  rojiltj  the  s  hool  of  the  [  rophets 
wh  ch  became  a  k  nd  of  tl  eo  rat  c  tr  bu  al 

The  jrojlets  eilect  ajiear  always  n  the  B  He  as 
the  d  V  e  tr  b  nes  of  tl  e  people  perpetually  confl  ct  v  th 
the  k  ngs  vhom  tl  ey  depo  ed  a  1  i  ut  to  death  a  d  who 
per  ec  ted  ind  exte  n  nate  \  them  ret  n  The  „  ant  of 
the  Hebrev  proj  hets  was  Eljah  The  Tslbte  appears  to 
have  had  f  a  soul  tl  e  1  gl  t  ng  of  Jel  oval  t  elf  In  the 
caves  of  Ca  nel  whe  e  1  e  1  ved  1  ke  a  eagle  n  tl  e  [.res 
ence  of  tl  e  sea  t  d  al  o  e  the  do  Is  the  to  nble  pr  phet 
vatched  at  o  ce  over  Jeru  alem  and  Samar  a  To  attest 
1  d  V  ne  n  s  on  the  Lo  1  gave  h  m  e  p  re  ove  tl  e  ele 
ments  4,t  1  s  vo  e  th  unco  unci  thee  tl  tl  Id 
arose  fro  u  the    ea   hre  de  ce   led  from  1  eaten  moi  the 
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altar,  and  devoured  the  sacrifice.  His  mission  terminated, 
the  prophet  ascended  to  Jehovah  in  a  car  of  fire  drawn  by 
the  steeds  of  the  tempest.  Elijah  comprehends  in  himself 
all  the  gigantic  and  sombre  poetry  of  the  heroic  ages  of  the 
Jews.  The  Reformation  poured  into  the  modern  world,  like 
an  inundation,  the  Hebrew  genius  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Bast.  Rome,  in  seahng  up  the  Bible,  had  closed  its  springs. 
Under  the  rod  of  Lather,  who  smote  the  rock,  the  divine 
stream  boiled  forth  impetuously.  The  modern  nations,  faint- 
ing from  their  tempestuous  pilgrimage  across  the  Middle 
Ages,  precipitated  themselves  into  these  lakes  of  life.  They 
pinnged  into  them,  they  revivified,  they  purified  themselves, 
like  birds  which,  after  torrid  heat,  drink  and  wash  themselves 
in  the  fountains.  In  this  universal  regeneration,  they  were 
bom  again  demi- Israelites.  Heirs  of  the  people  of  Gfod,  who 
are  themselves  for  the  present  rejected,  they  to-day  enjoy 
their  laws,  their  customs,  their  phrases,  their  names,  their 
hymns,  their  symbols,  even  to  their  very  prophecy,  and  to 
those  extatie  visions  in  which  God  appeared  to  the  patriarchs 
in  the  deserts  of  Asia.  The  revolutions  of  the  Protestants 
have  elevated  their  faith,  which,  in  the  tempestuous  fires  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  has  sometimes  boiled  over  all 
bounds,  rising  like  steam  towards  the  clouds,  and  descended 
in  storms.  The  German  Reformation  produced  the  Ana- 
baptists and  the  Peasant  War ;  the  English  Reformation, 
the  Puritans;  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  Camisards.' 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

TUB   WESLEYS,   WHITBPIELD,    AND   FLETCHER  OS 


i        HE         C       s 
g    h    d 


niHE  rapidity  with  which  yital  religion  dies  out,  under  a 
■i-  political  machinery  for  perpetuating  it,  is  most  strikingly 
manifested  ia  our  own  history  since  the  Reformation.  We 
have  seen  what  was  its  condition  a  hundred  years  after 
Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  the  hammerings  and  con- 
trivings  of  those  royal  church  masonf  and  carpenters,  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  Fox  and  his  friends,  Baxter  and 
Bunyan,  revived  its  life  for  awhile ;  but  the  religious  tem- 
perature fell  fast  again  till  the  time  of  Wesley  and  White- 
Beld  j  and  what  it  was  then,  Watson,  in  his  admirable  criti- 
cism on  Southey's  'Life  of  WeUey,'  tells  us.  It  had  not 
only  fallen  from  itself,  but  had  pulled  down  the  dissenting 
vis  vUxE  with  it.  '  The  body  of  the  clergy,'  he  says,  '  neither 
knew  nor  cared  about  systems  of  any  kind  ;  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  instances  they  were  immoral,  often  grossly  so.     The 
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populace  in  iargo  towns  were  ignorant  and  profligate ;  the 
inhabitants  of  villages  added,  to  ignorance  and  profligacy, 
■brutish  and  barbarous  matinerB.  A  more  striking  instance 
of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  religious  light  and  influence  in 
«  country  scarcely  occurs,  than  in  ours  from  the  Restoration 
ti!!  the  rise  of  Methodism.  It  affected  not  only  the  Church, 
but  the  dissenting  sects  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  Pres-_ 
byterians  had  commenced  their  course  through  Arianisra 
down  to  Socinianism  ;  and  those  who  held  the  doctrines  of 
Cakin  had,  in  too  many  instances,  by  a  course  of  hot-house 
planting,  luxuriated  them  into  the  fatal  and  disgusting  errors 
of  Antinomianisra.  There  were  exceptions;  but  this  was 
the  general  state  of  religion  and  morals  in  the  country,  when 
the  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  and  a  few  kindred  spirits  went  forth 
to  sacrifice  ease,  reputation,  and  even  life  itself,  if  necessary, 
to  produce  a  reformation'  (p.  129), 

Every  successive  attempt  to  break  np  this  religious  tor- 
por, to  renew  Christian  life  in  the  public,  has  been  violently 
opposed  by  the  Established  Church.  We  hare  seen  how  it 
treated  Fox  and  his  Friends,  how  it  treated  Baxter  and 
Bunyan;  we  have  now  to  see  how  it  greeted  the  spiritual 
life-breathing  of  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  their  contempora- 
1  the  eighteenth  centnry.     That  such  men  should  be 
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natnral ;  haunting  spirits  surrounded  his  childhood's  pillow, 
and  walked  beside  hirn  in  his  school-hoy  rounds.  The  ex- 
traordinary events  which  took  place  in  the  parsonage  of  his 
father  at  Ep worth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  which  were  attested 
not  only  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mrs.  Wesley,  but  by  every 
member  of  the  family  which  was  present  at  the  time,  have 
acquired  a  world-wide  notoriety ;  and  it  were  as  easy  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Wesley  family  itself  as  to  deny  these 
manifestations.  No  case  of  spiritual  disturbance  was  ever  so 
thoroughly  proved,  and  that  by  such  a  number  of  persons  of 
education  and  of  freedom  from  superstition.  We  have  the 
II.— 32 
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written  accounta  in  narratives  and  letters  of  Mr,  Wesley 
himself,  the  father  of  J  h  W  1  y  d  '  nbent  of  Ep- 
worth,  who  kept  a  re^  1      d     y    fth  nces.;  of  Mrs. 

Wesley  in  four  letters  t     h  h  at  the  time  at 

sehool  at  Westminst  d   tli     Ch    t    h      e ;    in    letters 

from  six  of  the  Miss  W  1  y  t  th  b  th  rs.  We  have 
the  written  account  f  th  R  M  H  1  the  vicar  of 
Hasey,  an  adjoining  p       h      h  11  d    i  by  Mr.  Wes- 

ley to  hear  the  noise  d  th  t    f  Robin  Brown, 

the  man-servant,  in  a  1  tt  t  J  1  W  1  j  All  these  evi- 
dences will  be  found  at  length  in  the  notes  to  the  first  volnme 
of  Southey's  'Life  of  Weslev  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  copying  John  Wesley  s  narrative  of  tl  eiie  dis 
tnrbacces,  based  on  these  documents  and  on  peisonal  enqm 
ries  on  the  spot.  This  narrative  wis  published  by  him  in 
the  'Armenian  Magazine  ; ' 

'When  I  was  very  young,  I  heaid  seveia!  letters  reid 
wrote  to  my  elder  brother  by  my  fither  {jiving  an  account 
of  strange  disturbaaces  which  were  m  hia  house  at  Epivorth, 
in  Lincolnshire. 

'When  I  went  down  thither,  in  the  year  1720,  I  carefully 
enquired  into  the  particulars.  I  spoke  to  each  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  then  in  the  house,  and  I  took  down  what  each 
conld  testify  of  his  or  her  own  knowledge  ;  the  sum  of  which 

'  On  December  2,  1716,  while  Robert  Brown,  my  father's 
serva  t  was  s  tt  ng  w  tl  o  e  f  tl  e  ma  Is  a  1  ttle  before 
ten  at  n  ght  in  the  1  n  ng  room  1  h  ope  ed  nto  the 
ga  den  tl  ey  loth  leard  a  kno  kng  at  the  door  Robert 
rose  ard  openel  t  but  odd  ee  n  1  ody  Qu  cklj  t 
knocked     ga      an  1  gr  a  ed  It   s  Mr  Tu  i    e       id 

Robe  t  he  his  tl  e  tone  ind  es  to  gr  an  so  He 
opened  the  door  ai,a  n  tw  ce  o  thr  ce  repeated  But  1 11 
ee  ng  noth  g  and  be  gal  ttle  startle  1  they  rose  a  d 
ent  up  to  1  ed  When  Robert  came  t  the  top  of  the 
garret  stara  he  saw  a  bandm  il  wh   1   was  at  a  ]  ttle  d  s 
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tance,  whirled  about  very  swiftly.  Wlieii  he  related  this, 
he  said,  "Nought  vexed  me  but  that  it  was  empty.  I 
thonght,  if  it  had  been  full  of  malt,  he  might  have  ground 
his  heart  out  for  me."  When  he  was  in  bed,  he  said  he 
heard,  as  it  were,  "  I    g    f      turkey-cock,  close  to  his 

bedside ;  and  so  ft  th  ind  of  one  tumbling  over 
his  boots  and  sh  b  t  th        were  none  there ;    he  had 

left  them  below.     Th  t   lay    he  and  the  maid  related 

these  things  to  th  th  m  d  who  laughed  heartily,  and 
said,  "  What  a  conpl  f  f  1  y  are  !  I  defy  the  thing  to 
frighten  me."  After  churning  in  the  evening,  she  pat  the 
butter  in  the  tray,  and  had  no  sooner  carried  it  into  the 
dairy,  than  she  heard  a  knocking  on  the  shelf  where  several 
pancheons  of  milk  stood,  first  above  the  shelf,  then  below. 
She  took  the  candle,  and  searched  both  above  and  below ; 
but  being  able  to  find  nothing,  threw  down  butter,  tray,  and 
all,  and  ran  away  for  life.  The  next  evening,  between  five 
and  six  o'clock,  my  sister  Molly,  then  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  sitting  in  the  dining-room,  reading,  heard  as  if  it  were 
the  door  that  led  into  the  hall  open,  and  a  person  walking  in 
that  seemed  to  have  on  a  silk  nighl^gowu,  rustling  and  trail- 
ing along.  It  seemed  to  walk  round  her,  then  to  the  door, 
then  round  again  ;  but  she  could  see  nothing.  She  thought 
"  It  signifies  nothing  to  run  away  :  for  whatever  it  is,  it  can 
run  faster  than  me."  So  she  rose,  put  her  book  under  her 
arm,  and  wallted  slowly  away.  After  supper,  she  was  sit- 
ting with  my  sister  Sukey,  about  a  year  older  than  herself, 
in  one  of  the  chambers,  and  telling  her  what  had  happened, 
she  made  quite  light  of  it ;  telling  her,  "  I  wonder  yon  are 
so  easily  frightened :  I  would  fain  see  what  would  frighten 
me."  Presently,  a  knocking  began  under  the  table;  she 
took  the  candle  and  looked,  but  could  find  nothing.  Then 
the  iron  easement  began  to  clatter,  and  the  lid  of  a  warm- 
ing-pan. Next  the  latch  of  a  door  moved  up  and  down 
without  ceasing.  She  started  up,  leaped  into  bed  with- 
;,  pulled  the  bed-clothes  over  her  head,  and 
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never  ventured  to  look  up  till  next  morning  A  meht  or 
two  after  my  sister  Kitty  «t  yeir  younger  thiii  my  sister 
Mcllj  was  waiting  as  usual  between  time  and  ten  to  tike 
a«ay  my  fathers  candle  when  she  lieaid  one  coininff  doin 
the  gaiiet  stairs  walking  slowly  bj  her  then  gsing  donu 
the  best  stairs  then  up  the  back  stairs  and  up  the  tfaiiet 
stairs  ,  and  at  every  step  it  seemed  tlie  house  shook  from 
top  to  bottom  Just  then  my  father  knocked  she  went 
in  took  Ills  cindle  and  got  to  bed  as  fast  as  possible  In 
the  mori  ing  she  told  this  to  my  eldest  sister  who  told  her 
You  kn)w  I  belieyo  nothing  of  these  things  pray  let 
me  take  away  the  candle  to  night  and  I  wiil  ind  out  the 
tuck  "  She  aecordinsly  took  my  sister  Kitty's  plaee  and 
had  no  sooner  taken  away  the  candle  than  sht,  heard  a 
noise  below  She  ha  tened  down  staus  to  the  hall  where 
the  noise  was  but  it  was  tl  en  in  the  kitchen  wheie  it  was 
drumming  on  the  inside  of  the  screen  When  she  went 
ronnd  it  was  drumming  on  the  sutside  and  so  always  on 
the  side  opposite  to  her  Then  hhe  heard  a  knocking  at 
the  back  kitchen  door ,  she  ran  to  it  unlocked  it  softly 
and  when  the  knocking  was  repeated  suddenly  opened  it, 
but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  As  soon  as  she  had  shut  it 
the  knocking  hei^in  again  sho  o}.ened  t  again  but  could 
see  nothing  When  she  went  to  hut  tie  iooi  it  was  vio 
lently  thiust  against  her,  she  let  t  fly  o]  n  bnt  nothing 
app  a  ed  She  went  again  to  shut  t  and  it  was  thrust 
a  a  n  t  1  ut  she  set  her  knee  I  h  ho  Ider  to  the  door, 
f  d  1 1  ,  and  turned  the  key  Th  the  knocking  began 
aga  1  t  she  let  it  go  on,  and  went  up  to  bed.  However, 
f  m  that  time  she  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was 
no  mp    tore  in  the  affair. 

'  The  next  morning,  my  sister  telling  my  mother  what  had 
happened,  she  said,  "  If  I  hear  anything  myself,  I  shall  know 
how  to  judge."  Soon  after,  she  (Emily)  begged  her  to  come 
into  the  nursery.  She  did,  and  heard  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  as  it  were,  the  violent  rocking  of  a  cradle ;  but  no  era- 
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die  had  been  there  for  some  jears.  She  was  convinced  it 
was  preternatural,  and  earnestly  prayed  it  might  not  disturb 
her  in  her  own  chamber  at  the  hours  of  retirement,  and  it 
never  did.  She  now  thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  my  father  ; 
but  he  was  extremely  angry  and  said,  "  Suliey,  I  am  ashamed 
of  jou  ;  these  boys  and  girls  frighten  one  another,  hntyou  are 
a  woman  of  sense,  and  should  know  better.  Let  me  hear  of 
it  no  more."  At  six  in  the  evening,  he  had  family  prayers  as 
usuah  When  he  liegan  the  prayers  for  the  king,  a  knocldng 
began  all  rounii  the  room,  and  a  thundering  knock  atteniJed 
the  Amen.  The  same  was  heard  from  this  time  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  while  the  prayer  for  the  king  was  repeated. 
As  both  my  father  and  mother  are  now  at  rest  and  incapable 
of  being  pained  thereby,  I  thinit  it  my  duty  to  furnish  the 
serious  reader  with  a  key  to  this  circumstjince, 

'  The  year  before  King  William  died,  my  father  observed 
my  mother  did  not  say  Amen  to  the  prayer  for  the  king.  She 
said  she  could  not,  for  she  did  not  believe  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  king.  He  vowed  he  would  never  cohabit  with  her  till 
she  did.  He  then  took  his  horse  and  rode  away,  nor  did  she 
hear  anything  of  him  for  a  twelvemonth.  Ho  then  came 
back  and  lived  with  her  as  before,  but  I  fear  his  vow  was  not 
forgotten  before  (Jod. 

'  Being  informed  that  Mr.  Hoole,  the  vicar  of  Hasey,  an 
eminently  pious  and  sensible  man,  could  give  me  some  farther 
information,  I  walked  over  to  him.  He  said,  "Robert  Brown 
came  over  to  me,  and  told  me  your  father  desired  my  com- 
pany. When  I  came,  he  gave  me  an  account  of  ail  which 
had  happened,  particularly  the  knocking  during  family  prayers. 
Bnt  that  evening,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  we  had  no  knock- 
ing at  all.  Bnt  between  nine  and  ten,  a  servant  came  in,  and 
said,  'Old  JeiFery  is  coming'- — that  was  the  name  of  one 
that  died  in  the  house  —  '  for  I  hear  the  signal.'  This,  they 
informed  me,  was  heard  every  night  about  a  quarter  before 
ten.  It  was  towards  the  top  of  the  house  on  the  outside,  at 
the  north-east  corner,  resembling  the  loud  creaking  of  a  saw, 
33* 
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or  rather  that  of  a  windmill,  when  the  body  of  it  is  turned 
about,  in  order  to  shift  the  sails  to  the  wind.  We  then  heard 
a  knocking  over  our  heads,  and  Mr.  Wesley,  matching  up  a 
candle,  said,  'Come,  sir,  now  yon  shall  Lear  for  yourself.' 
Wc  went  up-stairs  ;  he  with  much  hope,  and  I,  to  say  the  truth, 
with  much  fear.  When  we  came  into  the  nursery,  it  was 
knocking  in  the  next  room  ;  when  we  were  there,  it  was  knock- 
ing in  the  nursery.  And  there  it  continued  to  knock,  though 
we  came  in,  particularly  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  which  was  of 
wood,  in  which  Miss  Hetty  and  two  of  her  younger  sisters 
lay.  Mr.  Wesley,  observing  that  they  were  much  affected, 
though  asleep,  sweating  and  trembling  exceedingly,  was  very 
angry,  and,  pulling  ont  a  pistol,  was  going  to  fire  at  the  place 
from  whence  the  sound  came.  But  I  catched  him  by  the  arm, 
and  said,  '  Sir,  you  are  convinced  this  is  something  pretema^ 
tural.  If  so,  you  cannot  hurt  it ;  but  you  give  it  power  to 
hurt  you.'  He  then  went  close  to  the  place,  and  said,  sternly, 
'  Thou  deaf  and  dumb  devil,  why  dost  thou  fright  these  chil- 
dren that  cannot  answer  for  themselves  ?  come  to  me  in  my 
study,  that  am  a  man.'  Instantly  it  knocked  his  knock  —  the 
particular  which  he  always  used  at  the  gate  —  as  if  it  would 
shiver  the  board  in  pieces,  and  we  heard'  nothing  more  that 
night." 

'  Till  this  time,  my  father  had  never  heard  the  least  disturb- 
ance in  his  study  ;  but  the  next  evening,  as  he  attempted  to 
go  into  his  study,  of  which  none  had  any  key  but  himself, 
when  he  opened  the  door  it  was  thrust  back  with  such  violence 
as  had  like  to  have  thrown  him  down.  However,  he  thrust 
the  door  open,  and  went  in.  Presently  there  was  a  knock- 
;  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ;  and,  after  a  time, 
the  next  room,  wherein  my  sister  Kancy  was.  He  went 
:nto  that  room,  and,  the  noise  continuing,  adjured  it  to  speak, 
but  in  vain.  Ho  then  said,  "These  spirits  love  darkness,  put 
ont  the  candle,  and  perhaps  it  will  speak."  She  did  so,  and 
he  repeated  his  adjuration  ;  but  still  there  was  only  knocking, 
and  no  articulate  sound.     Upon  this  he  said,  "  Kancy,  two 
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Christians  are  an  overmatch  for  the  devil.  G-o  all  of  you  . 
down-stairs;  it  may  be  when  I  am  alone  it  will  have  tho 
courage  to  speak."  When  she  was  gone,  a  thoujjJit  came  in, 
and  he  said,  "If  thoa  art  the  spirit  of  mjson  Samael,  I  pray 
thee  knock  three  knocks,  and  no  more."  Immediately  all  was 
silence,  and  there  was  no  more  knocking  all  that  night.  I 
asked  my  sister  Nancy,  then  ahout  fifteen  years  old,  whether 
she  was  not  afraid,  when  my  father  used  that  adjuration? 
She  answered  she  was  sadly  afraid  it  would  speak  when  she  put 
out  the  candle  ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  afraid  in  the  daytime, 
when  it  walked  after  her,  as  she  swept  the  chambers,  as  it 
constantly  did,  and  seemed  to  sweep  after  her.  Only  she 
thought  he  might  have  done  it  for  her,  and  saved  her  the 
tronble.  By  this  time  all  my  family  were  so  accustomed  to 
these  noises  that  they  gave  them  little  disturbance.  A  gentle 
tapping  at  their  bed-head  usually  began  between  nine  and 
ten  at  night.  Then  they  commonly  said  to  caeh  other,  "Jef- 
fery  is  comiog ;  it  is  time  to  go  to  sleep."  And  if  they 
heai-d  a  noise  in  the  day,  and  said"  to  my  youngest  sister, 
"  Hark,  Kezzy,  Jeffery  is  knocking  above,"  she  would  run 
np-stairs,  and  pursue  it  from  room  to  room,  saying  she  de- 
sired no  better  diversion. 

'A.  few  nighfa  after  my  fathei  and  mother  were  just  gone 
to  bed,  and  the  candle  was  not  taken  away,  when  they  heard 
three  blows  and  a  second  and  a  third  three  as  it  wtre  with 
a  large  oaken  stiff  struck  upon  a  chest  %h  ch  stood  by  tho 
bed-side.  My  father  immediately  rose  put  on  his  night 
gown,  and  heaimg  great  noises  below  took  the  cmdle  and 
went  down  my  mother  walked  by  hn,  side  As  they  went 
down  the  bioad  staus  they  heard  as  if  a  vessel  full  of  silvet 
was  pouied  up  jn  my  mother  ■!  breast  and  i  m  jinf,hng  down 
to  her  feet  Quiikly  after  there  b*i'<  i  sound  as  if  a  largo 
iron  ball  was  thrown  among  min\  bottles  under  the  statr^ , 
but  nothing  was  hurt  Soon  aftei  onr  Urge  mastiff  dog 
came  and  lan  to  shelter  himself  between  them  "Wl  en  tho 
disturbances  continued  he  used  to  baik   and  leap  ii  d  si  ip 
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on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  that  frequently  before  any 
person  in  the  room  heard  any  noise  at  all.  But  after  two  or 
three  days  he  used  to  tremble  and  creep  away  befora  the 
noise  began  ;  and  by  this  the  family  knew  it  was  at  hand,  nor 
did  the  observation  ever  faih  A  little  before  my  father  and 
mother  came  into  the  hall,  it  seemed  as  if  a  very  large  coal 
was  violently  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  dashed  ail  in  pieces ; 
but  nothing  was  seen.  My  father  then  cried  out,  "  Sukey, 
do  you  not  hear  that  ?  All  the  pewter  is  thrown  about  the 
kitchen."  Bnt  when  they  looked,  all  the  pewter  stood  in  its 
place.  Then  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  bacit  door. 
My  father  opened  it,  but  saw  nothing.  It  was  then  at  the 
front  door.  He  opened  that,  but  it  was  stiil  lost  labor. 
After  opening  first  the  one,  then  the  other  several  times,  he 
turned  and  went  up  to  bed.  But  the  noises  were  so  violent 
all  over  the  house  that  he  could  not  sleep  till  four  in  the 
morning. 

'  Several  gentlemen  and  clergymen  now  earnestly  advised 
my  father  to  quit  the  house ;  but  he  constantly  answered, 
"No;  let  the  devil  flee  from  me;  I  will  never  flee  from  the 
devil."  But  he  wrote  to  my  eldest  brother  at  London  to 
come  down.  He  was  preparing  to  do  so,  when  another  let- 
ter came,  informing  him  that  the  disturbances  were  over,  after 
they  had  continued  the  better  part  of  the  time,  day  and  night, 
from  the  3d  of  December  to  the  end  of  January.' 

In  this  summary  by  John  Wesley,  a  number  of  curious  in- 
cidents are  omitted  which  occur  in  the  statements  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  In  the  elder  Wesley's  ac- 
count, the  noise  of  smashing  the  bottles  under  the  stairs  had 
been  heard  before  by  Miss  Emily  Wesley ;  and  in  the  same 
account  is  mentioned  the  sound  of  dancing  in  a  matted  cham- 
ber which  was  vacant  and  locked  up.  The  vicar  procured  a 
stout  mastiff  to  watch  outside  the  house,  to  make  sure  that 
the  noises  were  no  trick  by  any  living  person  there.  He  says 
that,  when  one  of  his  daughters  knocked,  the  spirit  answered 
in  the  same  way.    The  noise  of  money  thrown  down,  he  says. 
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three  of  hia  dai  ght  I  h  It  d  ff  1 1  ra  H 
adds   that  figure  by  d  ff       t   m      b  f  th 

family,  as  of  a  bb  t  b  d  b  t  d  t  t  I  J  1 
Wesley's  own  m  ra        d      h        y    th  t  th  f 

quently  attended  iy  f  ti  d        d    t       h    ti    g 

round  the  house.     It  ra      d      th    g  h       t  m  d    tl 

whole  house  jar,         pt  th    1  t  h       f  th   d  Wh  t 

noise  of  any  other  kind  was  made,  its  dead  hollow  note 
would  be  clearly  heard  above  all,  and  none  of  them  could 
imitate  it.  It  aeeras  not  to  have  been  a  bad  spirit ;  for  it 
ceased  to  knock  when  Mr,  Wesley,  fearing  his  son  Samuel 
was  dead,  asked  it  to  knock  three  times  if  it  were  his  spirit ; 
and  after  Mrs.  Wesley  desired  it  never  to  disturb  her  at  her 
devotions,  it  never  did.  Mr  Wesley  did  not  know,  as  is  well 
known  now,  that  it  is  verj  difficult  for  a  spirit  to  speak  audi- 
bly to  those  in  the  body  and  that  knocking  is  the  easiest 
mode  by  which  spirits  can  communicate  Had  he  hit  on  the 
method  of  questioning  it  by  the  alphabet,  he  might  soon 
have  learnt  the  object  of  its  visits 

In  Mrs.  Wesley's  Jetter  to  her  son  John,  she  says  that  she 
at  first  thought  the  noises  proceeded  from  rats,  and,  as  a 
neighbor  had  frightened  rati  away  by  blowing  a  horn,  she 
had  one  blown  for  half  a  day ;  but  from  that  time  the  noises, 
which  had  been  only  h^ard  at  night,  were  heard  night  and 
day  all  over  the  premises  When  she  stamped,  it  repeated 
the  exact  number  of  strokes  under  her  feet ;  when  little  Kezzy, 
only  sis  or  seven  years  old,  stamped,  it  did  the  same. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  what  a  sensation  these  strange 
occurrences  made  on  the  minds  of  the  boys  at  schooL  There 
are  letters  from  nearly  all  the  family  to  John,  and  also  to  the 
eldest  brother  Samuel  at  Westminster.  Though  his  father 
wrote  him  out  the  whole  account,  he  insisted  that  all  his  sis- 
ters should  send  him  their  own  accounts.  In  fact,  Samuel, 
who  afterwards  so  stoutly  opposed  the  religious  reforms  of 
his  brothers,  was  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  them  all  on  this 
subject.     And  here  it  may  be  observed  that,  though  this 
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visitation  continned  only  two  months,  we  are  assured  by  John 
Wesley  that  these  knockings  had  been  heard  by  his  mother 
long  before  in  the  same  house,  and  that  they  had  never  failed 
to  come  before  any  signal  misfortnne,  or  illness  of  any  of  the 
family.  No  partieular  calamity  appears  to  hare  followed 
this  manifestation. 

John  Wesley,  having  had  such  unquestionahlo  proof  of 
supernatural  agency  in  his  own  family  in  his  youth,  held  fast 
his  faith  in  it  through  his  whole  remarkable  career,  and  has 
recorded  numerous  instances  of  such  direct  agency  both  in 


his  Joumils  and  i 

n  the  'Anninian  Magazine.'    It  is  not  neces- 

sary  1        t    t 

tl      g      d  p    g     a  of  John  and  Charles 

Wesl           d  tl 

t  mp                    the  wonderftil  reyival 

of  r  I  g           th 

ht      th        t    y  not  only  in  Great  Bri- 

tain  b  t        th 

t    1   fant  q      t  rs  of  the  world.     The 

whol      ftl    t 

t  h   t  rv  t     d           rded  by  the  ablest  pens. 

and  in  the  milhons  of  men  and  women  who  now  walk  in  the 

pleasant  light  and  in  the  happy  feeling  which  they  Spread 
abroad.  1  shall  only  remark  that,  like  all  other  revivals,  it 
met  with  the  devil's  tempest,  which  beats  on  the  heads  of 
God's  emissaries  only  to  drive  them  and  their  opinions  the 
farther  and  wider,  and  to  fix  them  deeper  in  the  battered  and 
storm-drenched  earth.  From  the  Church  to  which  these  de- 
voted men  of  God  belonged,  and  within  which  they  would 
fain  have  relit  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  they  experienced 
the  most  savage  and  insulting  treatment.  The  little  knot  of 
undergraduates  who  met  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the 
purpose  of  religipns  improvement  ^  who  lived  by  rule,  and 
took  the  sacrament  weekly  —  were  speedily  marked  out  for 
ridicule  and  persecution.  They  were  dubbed  Sacramenta- 
rians,  Bible-bigots,  Bible-moths,  the  Holy  or  the  Godly  Club. 
Amongst  the  leading  members  of  this  Godly  Club,  which 
began  with  two  or  three,  and  soon  grew  to  seven,  and  then 
to  fifteen,  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  George  Wbitefield, 
and  Hervey,  afterwards  author  of  the  '  Meditations.'  When 
Whitefield  joined  them,  he  says  that  he  was  set  upon  hy  all 
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the  stMents,  and  treated  as  a  very  odd  fellow.  The  lives  and 
manners  of  the  tudents  at  that  time  were  such  as  Butler,  in 
his 'Analogy  had  descnbed  them  gross  and  *ifiDus  ;  and  as 
Cowper  had  just  then  described  them 

A  disaoJutinn  of  all  bonds  cnhued 

The  curha  inyenkl  f  i   the  mq   sh  monlli 

Of  healatrong  youth  were  bioliLn    bulta  and  bars 

Grew  ruBty  by  disuse     and  massy  gatea 

Forgot  then  office    opening  with  a  touch 

Till  gowns  at  length  -ue  found  mere  miaquerade- 

The  toBselloJ  cap    and  the  spruce  baid    a  je'it 

A  mOLkerv  of  the  world 

Such  was  the  eondititn  of  the  embiyo  piophets  of  the  na- 
tion. That  inch  sons  of  Belial  thonld  insult  and  abuse  the 
Methodist  revivalists,  was  natural ;  but  the  authorities  of  the 
university  were  equally  hostile  to  them.  An  appearance  of 
real  religion  within  the  university  was  so  odd  and  out  of 
place,  that  they  held  meetings  to  consult  how  it  was  to  be 
put  down.  On  WhiteHcld,  aft«r  quitting  the  university,  re- 
turning to  Oxford  to  preach,  he  fo«nd  all  the  churches  shot 
against  him.  The  vice-chancellor  came  in  person  to  the 
■  house  where  he  was  exhorting,  and  accosted  him  thus  :  '  Have 
you,  -sir,  a  name  in  any  boolj here  ? '  '  Yes,  sir,' said  I ;  'but 
I  intend  to  take  it  out  soon.'  He  replied,  '  Yes,  and  yon  had 
better  take  yourself  out  too,  or  otherwise  I  will  lay  you  by 
the  keels!  What  do  you  mean  by  going  about,  and  alienat- 
ing the  people's  affections  from  their  proper  pastors  ?  Tour 
works  are  full  of  vanity  and  nonsense  I  You  pretend  to  in- 
spiration I  If  ever  you  come  again  in  this  manner  among 
these  people,  I  will  lay  you  first  by  the  heels,  and  these  shall 
follow'  ('Life  of  Whitefield,'  by  Philip,  p.  106), 

Both  the  Wesleys  and  "Whitefield,  though  regularly  or- 
dained ministers  of  the  Church,  soon  found  all  pulpits  shut 
against  them  ;  even  that  of  his  native  place  and  parish,  which 
his  father  had  occupied  so  many  years,  was  refused  to  John 
Wesley. '  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  desired  Wesley  to  go  out 
of  his  diocese,  where  he  was  not  commissioned  to  preach. 
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and  where  consequently,  Sonthey  says, 
But  both  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefleld  held  that  they  had  a 
commission  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  preach  anywhere 
in  the  world.  They  asked,  like  the  apostles,  whether  they 
were  to  obey  God  or  man  f  When  the  churches  were  closed 
against  them,  tliey  were  told  that  it  was  irregular  to  preach 
either  in  the  open  air,  or  m  a  private  house.  The  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Bristol  showed  Whitefield  the  canons  pro- 
hibiting it.  Such  irregularities  were  not  becoming  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church ;  they  were  only  fit  for  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  who  preached  both  in  private  houses  and  out 
of  doors,  anywhere  where  they  could  save  souls.  Driven  to 
follow  the  practice  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  of  Him  who  said,  '  Go  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and 
compel  them  to  come  in,'  the  success  was  wonderful,  and  the 
fury  of  clergy,  bishops,  magistrates,  and  mobs  unbounded. 
The  days  of  the  Quakers  came  again.  The  leaders  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Methodists  were  hooted,  stoned,  spit  upon, 
cursed,  and  thrown  into  horse-ponds,  for  endeavoring  to  re- 
kindle religion  again  in  the  country.  They  were  denounced  as 
Papists,  Jesuifa,  seducers,  and  bringers  in  of  the  Pretender. 
At  Chelsea,  the  mob  threw  wildfire  and  crackers  into  the 
meeting ;  at  Long  Lane  they  broke  in  the  roof  with  large 
stones;  John  Nelson,  one  of  the  preachers,  was  forced  to  go 
for  a  soldier,  and,  refusing  to  comply,  was  thrown  into  prison ; 
mobs  were  collected  by  the  sound  of  horn-  windows  were 
demolished  ;  houses  br  iken  open  ,  goods  destroved  ,  men 
women,  and  children  beaten  pelted  and  diaecjed  m  the 
kennels;  and  oven  pregnant  wjmen  outraged  to  the  im 
minent  danger  of  then  lives  and  the  disgrace  of  humanity 
John  Wesley  had  a  narrDw  escape  for  his  hfe  at  Biimiiig- 
ham  ;  Charles  in  another  plate  ,  and  Whitefieid  at  Oxminton 
Green  in  Ireland.  Some  of  the  preachers  did  not  escape  at 
all,  but,  like  poor  Thomas  Beard,  the  fellow-prisoner  of 
Nelson,  they  perished  in  prison,  or  from  their  cruel  treat- 
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Bat  persecution  only  produced  ita  usaal  effects.  The  success 
of  the  Methodists  became  stupendous.  The  Ere  of  God  seemed 
to  accompany  them,  and  people  were  converted  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands.  There  were  wide  differences  in  the 
natural  geniuses  of  these  men.  Whiteficld  was  all  impulse 
and  oratory;  he  took  no  pains,  probably  he  possessed  no 
talent,  necessary  to  organize  a  great  religious  body.  He 
preached  as  with  energies  of  heaven,  as  with  iashes  of  light- 
ning; and  the  people  rushed  after  Mm  in  millions,  and  were 
struck  dowu  and  converted  by  thousands.  But  what  he  lacked 
in  constructive  power  was  soon  presented  in  the  Countess  of 
Hnntingdon,  who  shaped  into  organic  form  the  Whitefieldian 
or  Calvinistie  Methodist  Church,  which  still  exists,  and 
especially  throughout  Wales.  As  for  John  Wesley,  who  was 
of  the  same  original  stock  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (see 
Sonthey's  '  Life  of  Wesley,'  i.  40),  he  possessed  many  of  the 
qualities  of  that  great  general.  He  was  eminently  calm, 
firm,  and  full  of  constructive  genius.  He  perfected  a  scheme 
of  Church  government  most  remarkable  for  comprehending 
all  the  qualities  which  can  draw  men  to  it,  and  keep  them 
there  when  attracted.  He  seized  upon  material  necessary 
for  such  an  organization  wherever  he  could  find  it ;  and  one 
of  his  earliest  connections  was  with  the  society  of  the  Mora- 
vians, from  whom  he  drew  his  Love-feasts  and  Class-meet- 
ings, and  all  those  agencies  which  make  every  man  and  woman 
someth  ng  in  h  s  system  in  exact  oppos  t  on  to  the  system 
of  the  Churcl  of  England  where  the  clergv  are  everything 
and  tl  e  la  ty  nothing  He  ot  onlj  consulted  Count  Zia- 
zendo  f  on  the  e  po  nts  b  t  he  r  er  onally  v  s  te  1  the  chief 
settle ne  t  f  tic  Monv  ant,  at  He  rnh  t  n  Saxony,  and 
stu  1  ed  the  r  rel  f,  ons  in  t  tut  o  s  there  Vt  tl  e  same  time 
1  3  brother  01  arle  who  vn  not  only  an  ihle  preacher,  and 
a  sound  a  d  good  co  seller  but  an  excellent  poet,  wrote 
many  adm  ra(  le  h  m  s  fo  tl  e  so  ety  Th  s  a  se  Meth- 
odism Am  in  and  Calvin  st  c  wl  i  h  have  done  such 
mij,htj  serv  ce  fo  rel  g  on  in  many  regions  of  the  world ;  and 
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what  concerns  us  to  know  is  that  they  did  it  by  apiritnalism 
of  the  most  marked  and  avowed  kind. 

I  have  said  that  the  Weslcys  always  retained  the  faith  in 
spiritual  apparitions,  which  they  learned  under  the  paternal 
roof  so  startingly.  As  to  direct  belief  in  miracles  and  intur- 
ferences  of  Providence,  they  found  this  in  William  Law,  the 
great  disciple  of  Jacob  B6hme,  with  whom  they  entered  into 
close  communion,  and  in  the  Moravians,  who  were  full  of  it. 
The  'Life  of  Wesley'  by  Soiithey,  in  connection  with  this 
and  other  particulars,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  books, 
at  ieast  in  the  third  edition ;  for  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the 
work  to  Coleridge,  who  made  marginal  notes  as  he  went 
along,  and  then  left  the  volume,  at  his  death,  to  Southey. 
These  notes  are  introduced  by  Southey's  son  into  the  third 
edition.  Coleridge,  who  is  himself  sometimes  inclined  to 
sneer  at  the  supernatural,  won't  allow  'Southey  to  do  it ;  but 
on  all  occasions,  when  the  laureate's  High-chnrchism  breaks 
out,  pulls  him  up,  asking  continually,  'Does  not  Robert 
Southey  know  this  r  and  'Docs  not  Robert  Southey  know 
that  ? '  In  ail  such  cases  he  becomes  the  staunchest  cham- 
pion of  the  truth  of  the  views  of  Wesley.  In  the  course  of 
my  reading  I  imagined  that  I  had  made  a  great  discovery, 
namely,  that  Protestantism  only,  of  all  churches.  Christian 
or  pagan,  rejected  the  supernatural;  but  Coleridge  had  made 
the  discovery  before  me,  and,  in  a  note  to  Southey's  'Wes- 
ley,' introduces  it,  'I  cannot  forget  that  this  opinion  of  an 
essential  difference,  of  the  diversity  of  these  (the  miracles  of 
the  Gospels)  from  the  miracles  of  the  two  or  three  first  cen- 
turies, and  that  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  miraculous  power 
from  the  Church  at  the  death  of  the  apostles,  are  confined 
to  Protestants,  and  even  among  these  are  but  modem '  (vol. 
i.  253).  Southey  complains  of  certain  words  of  Wesley's 
being  fanatical;  'and  yet,' asks  Coleridge,  'does  not  Robert 
Southey  see  that  they  are  the  very  words  of  the  apostles  ? ' 
In  another  piace,  '  Did  Robert  Southey  remember  that  the 
words  in  italics  are  faithfully  quoted  from  the  Articles  of  the 
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Oharch  ? '  (vol.  i.  2i6).  When  Soutliej'  thioka  a  woman, 
who  appeared  to  Wesley  to  be  possessed,  was  acting  a  part, 
Coleridge  quotes  namerous  authorities  on  sucli  cases,  and 
what  Treyiranus  said  to  himself  when,  in  London  j  '  I  have 
Been  what  I  am  certain  I  would  not  believe  on  your  telling  ; 
and  in  all  reason,  therefore,  I  can  neither  expect  nor  wish 
that  you  should  believe  it  on  mine'  (vol.  i.  258).  When 
Wesley  asserts  the  wonderful  powers  of  real  faith,  Coleridge 
adds,  '  Paith  is  as  real  as  life  ;  as  actual  as  force  ;  as  effec- 
tual as  volition.  It  is  the  physics  of  the  moral  being,  no 
less  than  it  is  the  physics  or  morale  of  the  zoo-physical ' 
(vol.  ii.  83).  When  Southey  treats  the  physical  phenomena 
of  Methodism  as  proceeding  from  bodily  disease  (for  he  was 
very  ignorant  of  mesmeric  science),  Coleridge  esclaims,  'Alas, 
what  more,  or  worse,  could  a  young  infidel  spitaller,  fresh 
from  the  lectures  of  some  factious  anatomist  or  physiologist, 
wish,  than  to  have  the  "love  of  God  and  the  strong  desire 
for  salvation"  represented  as  so  many  symptoms  and  causes 
of  a  bodily  disease  ?  Oh,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  send  this, 
my  copy  of  hia  work,  to  R.  Southey,  with  the  notes,  for  my 
heart  bears  him  witness  that  he  offendeth  not  willingly' 
(vol.  ii.  165).     And  he  did  send  it. 

The  preaching  of  both  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefieid  pro- 
duced those  symptoms  of  violent  agitation,  convulsion,  and 
the  like,  which  have  appeared  in  the  late  revivals,  and  which, 
in  fact,  have  been  common  to  all  great  revivals  in  every  age, 
since  the  people  in  the  apostles'  days  cried  out,  '  What  shall 
we  do  to  be  saved  ?  '  and  since  the  devils  threw  their  victiraa 
on  the  earth  and  tore  them,  before  they  would  leave  them. 
If  we  regard  the  convulsions  and  prostrations,  the  foamiugs 
and  outcries,  as  the  sufferings  of  nature  under  the  operations 
of  God's  omnipotent  Spirit,  and  the  resistance  of  the  devil, 
loth  to  relinquish  his  hold  on  the  souls  of  men,  there  appears 
nothing  anomalous  or  extraordinary  in  these  phenomena, 
which  have  so  ofteu  been  treated  with  ridicule  or  reprehen- 
sion.    Such  were  the  effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  Friends 
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of  God  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  Lollards,  the  Puritans,  the 
Covcaanters,  the  Camisards,  the  first  Friends,  and  so  on  till 
our  own  day  ;  and  no  doubt  such  will  recur  agaiu  and  again, 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  Gillie's  '  Historical  Collections '  we  find  precisely  such 
phenomena  occurring  at  the  same  period,  1150,  in  Scotland 
and  Holland,  as  have  been  so  much  wondered  at  amongst  the 
ear!y  Methodists,  and  since. 

'  Few  Sabbaths  did  pass  away  without  some  evidently  con- 
verted, or  some  crowning  proofs  of  the  power  of  God  accom- 
panying his  word  :  yea,  that  many  wore  so  taken  by  the  heart 
that,  through  terror,  the  spirit  in  such  a  measure  convincing 
them  of  sin,  in  hearing  of  the  word,  they  have  been  made  to 
fall  over,  and  were  carried  out  of  the  church ;  who  after 
proved  the  most  solid  and  lively  Christians'  (^'Religious 
Movements  in  Scotland,'  1T60). 

'  In  this  way  was  ashered  in  that  nncommou  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit,  which  tliey  looked  not  for ;  for  at  last,  the 
preachmg  of  the  gospel  began  to  be  attended  with  such 
awful  power,  that  several  were  made  to  cry  out  aloud  with 
many  tears,  under  a  painful  sense  of  their  distress  and 
misery.  The  trouijied  and  broken-hearted  were  brought  to 
Mr.  Kuyper's  house,  who,  upon  conversing  with  them,  soon 
discovered  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  word,  had  begun  a 
work  of  conviction  in  them,  Mr.  Kuyper,  finding  things 
thus  with  them,  began  to  conceive  some  hope  ;  yet  he  stood 
astonished,  conflicting  with  doubts  and  fears,  to  see  so  many 
persons  so  strangely  afifected.  His  doubts  and  fears  had  this 
good  efi'ect ;  .they  made  him  very  careful  and  circumspect  in 
examining  all  these  appearances,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  Lord's  word.  The  next  day  there  was  an  almost  univer- 
sal dejection  and  astonishment  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  Mr  Ku\per  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  houses 
of  such  as  were  awakened  and  distressed  as  were  best  known 
to  him  and  the  w  ork  being  great,  he  got  some  private 
Chnatians  to  go  to  others  ;  they  were  busy  the  whole  day 
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going  to  innumerable  houses.  From  that  day  the  work  in- 
creased beyond  description  ;  there  is  no  painting  it  to  the 
iife ;  it  was  a  perfect  commentary  on  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Acta.  Mockers  ridiculed,  but  multitudes  were  pricked 
at  heart,  and  cried,  "Whatshallwe  dof"  (76ii.,  Affairs 
in  Holland,  1750). 

On  Whitefield's  visit  to  Cambuslaug,  in  1T42,  amid  the 
most  numerous  and  rapid  conversions,  it  is  stated,  '  the 
visible  convulsive  agitations  which  accompanied  them,  ex- 
ceeded everything  of  the  kind  which  had  yet  been  observed.' 

Wesley  healed  the  sick  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands. 
He  and  some  others  joined  in  prayer  over  a  man  who  was 
not  expected  to  live  till  morning ;  he  was  speechless,  sense- 
less, and  his  pnlse  was  gone.  Before  they  ceased,  his  senses 
and  speech  returned.  He  recovered  ;  and  Wesley  says  they 
who  choose  to  account  for  the  fact  by  natural  causes  have 
his  free  leave :  he  says  it  was  the  power  of  G-od  (vol.  ii.  p. 
385).  He  believed  in  dreams  and  impressions  of  a  vivid 
and  peculiar  character.  John  Nelson  dreamed  that  Wesley 
came  and  sate  down  at  his  fires  de  and  siale  certain  woida 
Four  months  after  he  did  come  for  the  first  time  sato  dann 
as  he  had  seen  him  in  hia  dream  ani  (.rononnccd  the  very 
words  Nelson  seems  to  htve  experiei  ced  the  inner  breath 
ing  described  by  Swedenborg  and  Hairis  His  soul  he 
said  seemed  to  breathe  its  life  in  God  is  n^tui  illy  as  his 
body  breathed  life  in  the  common  air  Wesley  believed 
with  Luther  that  the  devils  pioduced  disease  bodily  hurts 
storms  earthquake's  and  nii^ht  uare  That  epiiep  j  and  in 
Sinity  often  pocceded  from  demon  influe  ce  He  declared 
that  if  1  e  gave  up  fa  th  in  witihc  aft  he  m  t  g  e  i\  tl  e 
Bille  When  aslied  whethei  he  had  h  mself  eve  ee  » 
ghost,  he  replied,  'No;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  m  rde  ; 
but  unfortunately  I  am  compelled  to  1  el  e  e  that  n  r  Icrs 
take  place  almost  every  day,  in  one  place  or  not!  e  War- 
burton  attacked  Wesley's  belief  in  miraculous  cures  and  ex- 
pulsion of  evil  spirits  ;  but  Wesley  replied  that  what  he  had 
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seen  with  his  own  eyes,  Le  was  bound  to  believe  ;  the  bishop 
could  believe  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  Wesley  records  the  in- 
stantaneous cure  of  a  woman  named  Mary  Special,  of  a  can- 
cer in  both  breasts.  Southey  quotes  the  relations  regarding 
Thomas  Walsh,  one  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers,  which  very 
macb  resemble  those  of  Catholic  saints.  He  was  sometimes 
found  in  so  deep  a  reverie,  that  he  appeared  to  have  ceased 
to  breathe ;  there  was  something  resembling  splendor  on  his 
countenance,  and  other  circumstances  seemed  to  attest  his 
communion  with  the  spiritual  world. 

But  the  fact  for, which  Southey  decries  Wesley  the  most, 
is  his  faith  in  apparitious.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Watson  ably 
defends  him;  and,  with  his  remarks,  I  may  close  mine  on 
Wesley  :  '  To  Mr.  Wesley's  learning,  and  various  and  great 
talents,  Mr.  Southey  is  just ;  but  an  attack  is  made  upon  what 
he  calls  his  "voracious  credulity."  He  accredited  and  re- 
peated stories  of  apparitions,  and  witchcraft,  and  possession, 
BO  eiliy,  as  well  as  monstrous,  that  they  might  have  nauseated 
the  coarsest  appetite  for  wonder ;  this,  too,  when  the  belief 
on  his  part  was  purely  gratuitous,  and  no  motive  can  be 
assigned,  except  the  pleasure  of  believing. 

'  On  the  general  question  of  supernatural  appearances,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Wesley  might  at  least  plead  au- 
thorities for  his  faith  as  high,  as  numerous,  and  as  learned, 
as  any  of  our  modern  skeptics  for  their  doubts.  It  is  in 
modem  times  only  that  this  species  of  infidelity  has  ap- 
peared, with  the  exception  of  the  sophists  of  the  atheistical 
sects  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  Sadducees  amongst  the 
Jews.  The  nnbelief  so  common  in  the  present  day  among 
free-thinkers  and  half-thinkers  on  such  subjects,  places  itself, 
therefore,  with  only  those  exceptions,  in  opposition  to  the 
belief  of  the  learned  and  unlearned  of  every  age  and  every 
nation,  polishei^  semi- civilized,  and  savage,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  does  more  :  it  places  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  Scriptures,  from  which  all  the  criticism,  bold,  subtle,  pro- 
fane, or  absurd,  which  has  been  resorted  to,  can  never  ex- 
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pnnge  either  apparitions,  possessions,  or  witchcrafts.  It 
opposesitself  to  testimony,  which,  if  feeble  and  unsatisfactory 
in  maDy  instances,  is  such  in  others  that  no  man  in  any  other 
case  would  refuse  assent  to  it ;  or,  so  refusing,  he  would  make 
himself  the  subject  of  a  just  ridicule.  That  there  have  been 
many  impostures  is  allowed ;  that  many  have  been  deceived 
is  certain ;  and  that  ail  such  accounts  should  be  subjected  to 
rigorous  scrutiny  before  they  can  have  any  title  to  our  be- 
lief, ought  to  be  insisted  upon.  But  even  imposture  and 
error  presuppose  a  previous  opinion  in  favor  of  what  is  pre- 
tended or  mistaken  ;  and  if  but  one  account  in  twenty,  or  a 
hundred,  stands  upon  credible  evidence,  and  is  corroborated 
by  circumstances  iu  which,  from  their  nature,  there  can  be 
no  mistake,  there  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  con- 
found the  system  of  the  whole  body  of  infidels. 

'Every  age  has  its  dangers.  In  former  times,  the  danger 
lay  in  believing  too  much  ;  in  our  own  time,  the  propensity  is 
in  believing  too  little.  The  only  ground  which  a  Christian 
cao  safely  take  on  these  questions  is,  that  the  &  priori  argu- 
ments of  philosophic  unbelievers  as  to  the  "absurdity"  and 
"impossibility"  of  these  things,  go  for  nothing,  since  the 
Scriptures  have  settled  the  fact  that  they  have  occurred,  and 
have  afforded  not  the  least  intimation  that  they  should  at 
any  time  cease  to  occuFj  Such  supernatural  visitations  are 
therefore  possible;  and  where  they  arc  reported,  ought  to 
be  carefully  examined,  and  neither  too  promptly  admitted 
nor  too  harshly  rejected.  An  acute  and  excellent  philosopher 
of  modern  times  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  (Mr. 
Andrew  Baxter,  in  his  "Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soul,"  in  the  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Dream- 
ing). Although  AMaiioAfiovui,,  or  a  fear  of  spirits,  hath  been 
abused  by  vain  or  weak  people,  and  carried  to  extremes,  per- 
haps, by  crafty  and  designing  men,  the  most  rigorons  philos- 
ophy will  not  justify  its  being  entirely  rejected.  That  sub- 
ordinate beings  are  never  permitted  or  commissioned  to  be 
the  ministers  of  the  will  of  God,  is  a  hard  point  to  be  proved ' 
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("Watson's  'Observations  on  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,'  p. 
189-193). 

I  have  already  introduced  proofs  of  Whitelield's  spiritual- 
ism. He  liad  a  profound  belief  in  the  immediate  and  mirac- 
ulous operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  When  Bishop  War- 
burton  ridiculed  his  belief  in  immediate  inspiration,  and 
declared  'all  inflnence  exceeding  the  power  of  humanity 
miraculous,  and,  therefore,  not  now  to  be  believed  in,  the 
Church  bein^  perfectly  established,'  WMtefieid  referred  him 
to  the  Catecldsm,  where  it  tells  the  child  that  it  is  not  able 
to  do  what  is  required  of  it  except  by  God's  special  grace; 
and  asked  him  whether,  when  he  ordained  ministers,  he  did 
rot  say,  'Dost  thou  trust  that  thou  art  inwardly  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost?  Then  receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
Though  these  might,  to  the  bishop,  as  to  Essayists  and 
Reviewers  now,  have  become  a  mere  form  of  words,  to 
Whitefield  they  were  living  and  sacred  truths.  He  saw 
wonderful  effects  produced  by  his  preaching,  and  he  attrib- 
uted these  to  divine  power.  'He  found,' says  his  biog'rapher, 
'  that  the  divine  presence  might  be  calculated  npon  whenever 
the  divine  glory  was  consulted  '  ('  Life '  by  G.  Philips,  p.  76). 
'How  often  have  we  been  filled  as  with  new  wine;  how  often 
have  I  seen  them  overwhelmed  with  the  divine  presence!' 
(p.  78).  '  Vile  teachers  who  say  that  we  are  not  to  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  I '  (p.  85).  '  We  do  not  mean  that  God's 
Spirit  does  manifest  itself  to  our  senses,  but  that  it  may  be 
perceived  by  the  soul  as  really  as  any  sensible  impression 
made  upon  the  body'  (p.  88).  'In  my  prayer  the  power 
of  God  came  down  and  was  greatly  felt.  In  my  two  ser- 
mons there  was  yet  more  power'  (p.  295).  'I  felt  a  di- 
vine life  distinct  from  my  animal  life '  (p.  321).  This  was 
when  he  was  suffering  agonies  of  bodily  pain ;  and  he  de- 
clares that  this  divine  life  suspended  all  his  pains,  and 
enabled  him  to  go  ont  and  preach.  'A  gale  of  divine  influ- 
ence everywhere  attended  his  preaching'  (p.  408).     It  was 
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only  such  a  power  that  could  produce  the  effects  which  fol- 
lowed White  field. 

Ill  America,  WHtelield  went  with  William  Tennant,  who 
had  once  Jain  in  a  trance  for  three  days,  and  was  only  saved 
from  being  buried  alive  b-j  his  physician.  For  the  wonders 
of  this  trance,  see  Howitt's  Translation  of  '  Ennemoser's  His- 
tory of  Magic,'  ii.  429.  Tennant  totally  lost  his  memory  for 
a  long  time  after  this  trance.  When  the  agitations  attend- 
ing his  preaching  were,  like  spiritnalism  to-day,  attributed 
by  the  clergy  to  the  devil,  Whitefield  replied,  'Is  it  not 
amazing  rashness,  without  enquiry  and  trial,  to  pronounce 
that  a  work  of  the  devil  which,  for  anything  you  know, 
may  be  the  work  of  the  infinitely  good  and  Holy  Spirit' 
(p.  300).  For  some  time,  Whitefield  says,  he  was  con- 
strained,  wiiether  he  would  or  not,  when  praying  for  the 
king,  to  say,  '  Lord,  cover  thou  his  head  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle I '  He  adds,  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  king  was 
gone  to  Germany,  till  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
and  the  king  being  in  it.  He  then  saw  why  he  had  been 
forced  to  pray  thus.  In  what  light  such  doctrine  of  prayer 
must  have  been  held  by  the  Church  at  that  time,  is  evident 
from  six  students,  in  1163,  being  espelled  from  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford,  for  praying  and  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  were,  some  of  them,  charged  with  the  addi- 
tional offence  of  having  followed  trades  before  they  entered 
the  University.  They  were  taken  into  Lady  Huntingdon's 
College,  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales  :  Whiteaeld  and  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon not  having  forgotten  that  'the  carpenter's  Son'  was 
the  head  of  thair  religion, 

A  noble  fellow-worker  with  both  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
-was  Fletcher  of  Madeley.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  and  his  real  name  was  Jean  Gniliaume  de  la  Flechere ; 
but,  on  coming  to  England,  he  anglicized  it  into  plain  John 
Fletcher.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry ;  but,  as  he 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  re- 
solved to  seek  preferment  as  a  soldier  of  fortune.     Tarionp 
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circumstances  prevented  this  ;  and  he  came  to  England,  and 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr,  Hiil,  of  Fern  Hall,  in 
Siiropshire.  He  tliere  received  ordination  as  a  minister  of 
the  Cliarch  of  England,  and  vras  presented  with  the  living  of 
Madeley,  in  Shropshire,  through  Mr.  Hill's  influence.  The 
income  was  small,  and  the  people,  chiefly  colliers  and  iron- 
workers, exceedingly  rude  and  ignorant.  For  some  time  his 
attempts  at  religious  reform  met  with  much  violence  and  per- 
secution from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  neighboring  magis- 
trates and  clergy  ;  but  the  mild  and  truly  Christian  spirit  of 
Mr.  Fletcher,  and  his  warm  benevolence,  won  for  him  the  af- 
fection and  veneration  of  the  whole  country.  Never  did  the 
religion  of  Christ  show  itself  in  a  more  beautiful  and  amiable 
form,  than  in  the  practice  and  teaching  of  John  Fletcher  of 
Madeley.  He  married  Miss  Bosanquet,  a  lady  of  a  distiu- 
guishcd  London  family,  and  who,  having  had  similar  religious 
and  spiritual  experiences  to  his  own,  went  hand  in  hand  with 
him  in  all  his  religious  and  benevolent  exertions  ;  so  that 
their  names  have  become  household  words,  not  only  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  but  with  the  public  at  largo.  When  the 
followers  of  Wesley  and  Whitefleld  separated  on  account  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Arminius,  as  well  as  on 
some  minor  points,  John  Fletcher  went  of  necessity,  aa  he 
could  not  accept  predestination,  with  Mr.  Wesley ;  but  he 
also  entertained  a  warm  friendship  for  Whitefleld  and  Lady 
Huntingdon.  As  Wesley's  spiritualism  was  of  a  many-sided 
character,  and  Whitefield's  more  concentrated  on  the  imme- 
diate power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  preaching ;  so  Fletcher's 
combined  the  faith  of  Whitefleld,  with  a  more  marked  reliance 
on  divine  providences.  His  life  records  many  striking  in- 
stances of  such.  As  I  have  said,  he  was  bent  on  being  a 
soldier  in  his  youth.  He  went  to  Lisbon,  and  became  a  cap- 
tain of  volunteers  of  his  own  countrymen,  bound  for  Brazil, 
contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  his  parents.  But  the  morning 
that  the  ship  sailed,  the  maid  let  the  kettle  fall  and  so  scalded 
his  leg  that  he  could  not  go.  The  ship  sailed  without  him, 
and  was  never  heard  of  again  ('  Life,'  p.  10). 
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He  was  addicted,  like  too  many,  to  reading  ia  bed  till  very 
sleepy.  One  night  he  dreamed  that  his  curtain,  pillow,  and 
cap  were  all  on  fire,  but  went  out  without  doing  him  any  harm. 
In  the  morning  he  found  his  curtain,  pillow,  and  part  of  his 
cap  all  destroyed  by  fire.  His  hymn-book,  too,  was  partly 
burnt,  and  in  this  state  was  preserved  by  Mrs.  Fletcher.  Not 
a  hair  of  his  head  was  singed.  He  attributed  the  extinction 
of  the  flame  to  a  messenger  from  God  (p.  26).  On  another 
occasion,  he  was  intending  one  Sunday  evening  to  proceed  to 
Madeley  Wood  to  catechize,  bat  lie  was  suddenly  called  to 
bury  a  child,  and  the  delay  thus  created  prevented  a  villainous 
design  of  the  colliers.  They  had  brought  a  bull  to  the  place 
of  preaching,  and  had  agreed  to  puii  the  parson  off  his  horse, 
when  he  came,  and  set  the  dogs  on  him,  as  they  said,  'to  bait 
the  parson  ; '  but  owing  to  the  long  time  before  Fletcher  ap- 
peared, the  bull  had  broken  loose,  and  dispersed  the  drunken 
colliers,  and  the  preaching  went  on  in  peace  (p.  13). 

He  relates,  that  a  man  having  vowed  never  to  come  into 
the  church  whilst  he  was  minister,  he  bade  him  prepare  to 
come  on  his  neighbor's  shoulders,  if  he  would  not  come  on 
his  own  feet ;  and  he  was  astonished  to  learn  that  from  that 
time  the  man,  though  then  perfectly  well,  wasted  away,  and 
he  soon  had  to  bury  him  in  the  very  spot  he  e  this  conver- 
sation took  place  (p.  19). 

He  gave  to  John  Wesley  an  aecou  t  of  1  on  e  bathing 
in  the  Rhine,  and  being  carried  a  vaj  1  y  the  rent,  and 
drawn  under  a  mill.  That  he  struck  aga  nst  one  of  the  piles, 
and  lost  all  consciousness ;  and  when  he  recove  e  1  it,  found 
himself  on  the  shore,  five  miles  below  the  spot  at  which  he 
had  entered,  but  free  from  any  soreness  or  weariness.  A 
gentleman,  amongst  others,  who  had  seen  him  disappear  un- 
der the  mill,  said  that  he  was  under  the  water  twenty  min- 
utes. But  some  will  say,  '  Why,  this  was  a  miracle  1 ' 
'  Undoubtedly,'  observes  Mr.  Wesley.  '  It  was  not  a  natural 
event,  but  a  work  wrought  above  the  power  of  nature,  prob- 
ably by  the  ministry  of  angels '  (p.  T). 
Whilst  Mr.  Fletcher  presided  over  the  college  at  Trevecca, 
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he  had  many  journeys  to  make  One  day  ts  he  was  nding 
over  a  wooden  bridge,  just  as  he  got  to  the  middle  of  it  it 
broke  in.  The  mare's  fore-legs  sank  into  the  nver,  but  the 
body  was  kept  up  by  the  bridge  In  that  position  she  lay 
as  still  as  if  she  had  been  dead,  till  he  got  over  her  neck,  and 
took  off  his  bags,  in  which  were  beTer.il  manusciipts  the 
spoiling  of  which  would  have  occisioned  him  much  trouble 
He  then  endeavored  to  raise  her  up  ,  but  she  would  not  stir 
till  he  went  over  to  the  othei  side  of  the  bridge  But  no 
sooner  did  he  set  hie  foot  upon  the  giound,  than  fhe  began 
to  plunge.  Immediately  the  lemainmg  pirt  of  the  budge 
broke  down,  and  sank  with  her  into  the  river  But  preisently 
she  rose  up  again,  swam  out,  and  came  to  him  (p    83) 

Incidents  like  these  the  cold,  logical  professoi  of  a  tradi- 
tionary Christianity,  always  struggling  against  the  vitality 
of  the  gospel,  will  reason  quietlj  away  as  mere  Lunoua  oc- 
currences ;  but  the  early  leaders  of  Methodism,  in  ray  opinion, 
more  truly  set  them  down  as  providential  acts  in  the  case  of 
God's  servants.  There  are  many  other  passages  in  all  the 
lives  of  the  early  Methodists  which  relate  spiritual  revela- 
tions and  impressions  which  mere  theoretic  professors  would 
smile  at  as  fancies  and  enthusiasm.  All  vital  Christians, 
however,  of  whatever  Church,  have  found  them  as  real  as  any 
other  circumstances  of  their  lives.  The  language  of  the  early 
Methodists  is  strikingly  like  that  of  the  early  Quakers  in 
many  particulars.  They  continually  say  they  are  'impressed' 
so  aud  so. 

Mr.  Fletcher  says  that  on  one  occasion,  when, quite 
awake  he  had  a  very  clear  and  palpable  vision  of  Christ  on 
His  eras')  On  another  occasion  he  heard  a  divine  voice 
speak  ng  to  him  in  an  inexpiessibly  awful  sound.'  At  an- 
other time  he  ha  1  like  Moses  a  supernatural  discovery  of 
the  glorj  of  God  and  had  an  ineflabie  converse  with  him; 
whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  he  could  not  tell. 
Many  impiesBions  of  the  pieaence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
felt  by  him  m  an  extraordinary  minner. 

One  daik  and  wet  night    hi,  being  in  the  country  on  a 
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preaching  journey,  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  a  sudden  vision  of  her 
husband  being  thrown  over  the  liead  of  his  horse,  wMeh  had 
failen.  The  scene  was  clear  to  her  eyes.  She  commended 
him  to  God,  and  immediately  peace  flowed  into  her  soul. 
When  he  at  length  arriveii,  he  called  for  water  to  wash,  pro- 
ceeding to  relate  exactly  what  she  had  seen  (p.  338). 

One  moruing  Mr.  Fletcher  had  set  out  into  the  country 
to  yisit  an  eminently  pious  clergyman.  When  he  had  walked 
several  miles,  he  saw  a  great  crowd  collected  at  the  door  of 
a  house,  and  found  that  a  poor  woman  and  child  were  dying. 
The  woman  had  been  only  recently  confined  ;  she  appeared 
very  near  death ;  and  little  better  was  the  case  of  the  infant, 
which  was  convulsed  from  head  to  foot.  The  room  was 
filled  with  people.  He  spoke  with  them  of  the  power  of 
God  to  forgive  sins  and  raise  the  dead ;  and  he  then  prayed 
that  He  would  save  both  the  sufferers  and  the  spectators. 
Whilst  he  prayed,  the  child's  convulsions  ceased,  and  the 
mother  became  easy,  then  cheerful,  then  strong.  The  people 
were  amazed,  and  stood  speechless,  and  almost  senseless  1 
Whilst  they  were  in  this  state,  he  silently  withdrew.  When 
they  came  to  themselves,  he  was  gone.  Many  of  them 
asked,  '  What  could  it  be  ? '  Some  said,  '  Certainly  it  was 
an  angel'  (p.  290). 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Fletcher  was  seized  with  a  strange 
confusion.  As  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  his  sermon  and  the 
very  text  vanished  from  his  memory,  and  he  thought  he 
ehoald  have  to  descend  without  saying  anything.  But  on 
reading  the  first  lesson,  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel,  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  three  worthies  being  cast  into  the 
fiery  furnace,  his  month  was  opened,  and  he  preached  on  the 
subject  in  a  manner  extraordinary  to  himself.  He  believed 
there  was  some  cause  for  it ;  and  desired  that,  if  it  applied  in 
any  way  to  any  one  present,  they  would  let  him  know.  On 
the  following  Wednesday  he  was  informed  that  a  butcher 
had  threatened  to  cut  his  wife's  throat  if  she  persisted  in 
going  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  church.     That  Sunday  she  had  been 

II.— 34 
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in  great  terror,  but  resolyed,  notwithstanding,  to  go.  Her 
husliand  said  that,  if  she  did  go,  he  wonld  not  fut  her 
throat,  but  that  he  n  ould  heat  the  oven,  and  throw  her  in 
the  moment  she  came  home.  The  sermon  was  singularly 
applicable  to  her  case  :  hhe  gathered  courage,  and  firmly  he- 
lieyed  that  she,  too,  would  bo  delivered  from  the  savage 
wrath  of  her  hasband.  When  slie  opened  the  door,  to  her 
astonishment,  her  husband  was  sitting  in  a  remarkably  sub- 
dued mood  ;  and  the  very  next  Sunday  he  himself  accompa- 
nied her  to  church,  and  received  the  sacrament  Mr.  Fletcher 
adds,  that  the  man's  good  impressions  did  not  remain ;  but 
that  he  himself  saw  why  his  sermon  had  been  taken  from 
him  (p.  33e). 

Like  many  good  men,  this  eminent  servant  of  God  had  a 
clear  announcement  of  his  approaching  death  by  impres- 
sion. His  wife  writes  :  — 'About  two  months  ago  he  came 
to  me  and  said,  "My  dear  love,  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
bnt  I  hare  a  strange  impression  that  death  is  near  us,  as 
if  it  were  in  some  sudden  stroke  upon  one  of  us  ;  and  it 
draws  all  my  soul  in  prayer,  that  we  may  be  ready.'"  The 
intimation  was  not  long  in  being  fulfilled.  He  was  con- 
templating a  journey  to  London ;  but  during  prayer,  when 
seeking  light  upon  the    subject,  the  \  t  t 

London,  but  to  thy  grave.'     He  was  d       th        I 

ing  in  his  pulpit,  and  remarked,  on      t  g    h  m     tl  at 

he  had  taken  cold.  It  was  the  eomm  m  t  f  1  It 
illness. 

Such  were  the  first  founders  of  M  th  d  "M      wh 

restored  religion  in  a  most  remarkabi     m  d  t 

most  splendid  extent,  by  boldly  asse  t  th  p  t  d 
eternal  vitality  of  the  power  and  divin  ft  f  tl  Ch  1 
Their  success  was  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrine. 
Obeying  that  doctrine,  they  became  the  witnesses  of  it  to  the 
modern  world,  as  the  apostles  had  been  to  the  ancient  one. 
In  this  faet  lies  a  great  subject  of  reflection;  a  warning 
to  the  professors  of  all  phases  of  Christianity  to  let  its 
ancient  spirit  work. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

BOHME,    SWEDENBOEG,    AND   IRVING. 


I  am  aoquaintei!  with  holy  mysteries,  which  the  Lord  Him- 
self hath  discovered  n,Dd  eipiained  to  mo ;  and  which  I  have 
read  iii  the  tablets  of  heavea. — The  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  164. 


I  ALLOCATE  tliese  three  spiritualists  together  merely  for 
convenience.  Bohmc  and  Svvedenborg  have  features  in 
common,  but  vaster  differences ;  Irving  is  rather  a  frank 
admitter  of  spiritualism  and  mcdiumship  than  a  raedinm 
himself.  All  have  alike  excited  the  wonder  and  ridicule  of 
those  indoctrinated  to  stand  still,  and  all  have  left  traces, 
more  or  leas  deep,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  the  substance  of 
liumaa  life.  '  §eul  Dieu,'  says  Michelet,  '  est  assez  Dieu  pour 
proteger  ee  qui  n'est  autre  que  la  pens^o  de  Dieu  meme.' 
The  eloquent  Vinet  says  too,  '  lHo  experiences  prevent  all 
such  truths  from  being  combated,  and  their  first  witnesses 
from  passing  for  madmen.  At  the  head  of  each  of  those 
movements  which  have  promoted  the  elevation  of  the  human 
race,  what  do  we  see  ?  In  the  estimation  of  the  world,  mad- 
men. And  the  contempt  they  have  attracted  by  their  folly 
has  always  been  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  their  enter- 
prise, and  the  generosity  of  their  intentions.  The  true  heroes 
of  humanity  have  always  been  crowned  by  that  insulting 
epithet.  And  the  man  who  to-day,  in  a  pious  enthusiasm,  or 
yet  more  to  please  the  world,  celebrates  those  men  whose 
glory  lies  in  having  dared  to  despise  the  world,  would,  during 
their  lives,  have,  perhaps,  been  associated  with  their  perse- 
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cntors.  He  honors  them,  not  because  they  are  worthy  of 
honor,  but  because  he  sees  them  honored.  His  fathers  have 
killed  the  prophets,  and  he,  their  son,  sahdued  by  universal 
admiration,  builds  the  tomba  of  the  prophets'  (Tinet's 
'Vital  Christianity'). 

'  There  is  a  small  market-town  in  the  Upper  Lusatia,  called 
Old  Seidenbnrg,  distant  from  Gorlitz  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
in  which  lived  a  man  whose  name  was  Ja«ob,  and  his  wife's 
name  was  ITrsula.  People  they  were  of  the  poorest  sort, 
yet  of  sober  and  honest  behavior.  In  the  year  1515  they 
had  a  son,  whom  they  called  Jacob,  This  was  the  divinely 
illuminated  Jacob  Behmen,  the  Teutonic  philosopher,  whom 
God  raised  up  in  the  most  proper  period,  both  as  to  the 
chihad  and  century,  to  show  the  ground  of  the  mystery  of 
nature  and  grace,  and  open  the  wonders  of  His  wisdom. 
His  education  was  suitable  to  their  wealth ;  his  iirst  employ- 
ment being  the  care  of  the  common  cattle  amongst  the  rest 
of  the  youths  of  the  town.  But  when  grown  older,  he  was 
placed  at  school,  where  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and 
was  from  thence  pat  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz. 
Having  served  his  time,  in  the  year  1594  he  took  to  wife 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  John  Hunshman,  a  citizen  of 
G6rlitz,  and  had  by  her  four  sons,  living  in  the  state  of 
matrimony  thirty  years.  His  sons  he  placed  in  his  lifetime 
to  Bcyeral  honest  trades.  He  fell  sick  in  Silesia  of  a  hot 
burning  ague,  contracted  by  too  much  drinking  of  water ; 
and  was  at  his  desire  brought  to  Gorlitz,  and  died  there  in 
1624,  being  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church-yard.' 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  life  of  Jacob  Bohme,  prefixed 
to  his  works,  the  works  themselves  consisting  of  four  pon- 
derous volumes  in  quarto.  A  few  other  particulars  follow, 
which  show  Jacob  to  have  been  a  great  spiritual  medium. 
'When  he  had  been  for  a  time  an  apprentice,  his  master  and 
mistress  being  abroad,  there  came  a  stranger  to  the  shop, 
of  a  reverend  and  grave  countenance,  yet  in  mean  apparel, 
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and  taking  up  a  pair  of  shoes,  desired  to  buy  them.  The 
boy,  being  scarce  got  higher  than  sweeping  tbe  shop,  would 
not  presume  to  set  a  price  on  them ;  but  told  him  his  master 
and  mistress  were  dot  at  home,  and  himself  durst  not  venture 
the  sale  of  anything  without  their  order.  But  the  stranger 
being  very  importunate,  he  offered  them  at  a  price  which,  if 
he  got,  he  was  certain  wouid  save  him  harmless  in  parting 
from  them,  supposing  also  thereby  to  be  rid  of  the  importa- 
t  h  I  m  B  t  tl  Id  ra  j  d  1  th  m  y  t  k 
th     h  d   1  !     t  1  f         tl       1    p       1  ttl         y  wh 

t     i   g    t  II      th      1    d       1  t  1        II  d 

J      1    J      1        m    f    th        Tl     1    y  w  tl       h         g  th 
m         t  g      t  f  ght      t  fi    t     m      d    t  tl 

t      g         f  m  1  II        h  m  by  1      Ch     t  m       b  t 

11    t    g  h  m    If  h    w    1 1    1  m     Th  w  th 

btfdiy  t  flgl        J        ph  hh 

w        bht       dpklgtkhmiyh  htl      1       d 

d  t    h  J      b  th         t  ]  tfl     1   t   h  It  b    e     t      d 

b  t!      m  i  t  wh       th         Id   h  11 

i        Th     f       b    I  f      &  d      d  H 

d      E     1  d  1        tly  tl      H  ly  8     1 1  1  y 

h  mftitt  Ftlmtdmh 

mydp       tl        Iffp  t         bti 

dp  f     G  d  1  d  t    tl 

A   1  th     w  th  p  h     h    d  h    1    k  d     th      1      hfc 

pklgyftl       If  dljtd 

Tl      p    1   t  1       1    1    mp  Jic  b    mi  d 

d        t       d  tl        bj    t    f  h  t    t  th    ght       S  m 

tmft  h  wfhhmte  th  tybt 

th      b  h  d    g  t    I        w        p 

d  d      th     d  I  ght  f  d  y        d    t     1       th 

hgh    t        t  mil  t  dk    ^d         f j  y        H    ! 

h  ltd  p         1  1    th  th  b     t 

1  m       I  \       m    t     h  m    If  f  I  d  bl    ph  m 

wdththb      m  ddia       tthm         dh 

ma&tei  was  glad  to  set  him  at  liberty  to  be  free  from  his 
34* 
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reproofs.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  was  again  '  sun'oimded 
by  the  divine  light,  and  replenished  with  the  hcaverly  knowl- 
edge, insomuch  that,  going  abroad  into  the  field,  to  a  green 
before  Neya-gate  at  GSrIitz,  he  there  sate  down  ;  and,  view- 
ing the  herbs  and  grass  of  the  field,  in  his  inward  light,  he 
saw  into  their  essences,  use,  and  properties,  which  were  dis- 
coTered  to  him  by  their  lineaments,  figures,  and  signatures.' 

The  reader  will  here  be  reminded  of  the  similar  experiences 
of  George  Fox  and  Swedenborg,  as  well  as  of  tlie  chapter  of 
Henry  More  in  his  'Antidote  against  Atheism,'  on  the  sig- 
natnrea  of  plants.  BShme  afterwards  wrote  a  book  on  this 
subject,  called  '  Signatara  Rernm  ;  or,  the  Signature  of  All 
Things;  showing  the  sign  and  signification  of  the  Beveral 
forms,  figures,  and  shapes  of  things  in  the  creation  ;  and  what 
the  beginning,  ruin,  and  cure  of  everything  is ;  comprising 
all  mysteries.'  We  are  told  that  whilst  these  mysteries  were 
passing  through  him,  he  lived  in  great  peace  and  stillness, 
scarcely  mentioning  what  had  happened  to  him  till  1610, 
when  he  was  again  taken  into  the  light,  and  the  mysteries 
passed  through  him  as  a  stream ;  and  he  then  wrote  his 
'Aurora,  or  the  Morning  Redness,'  a  voluminous  work,  which 
is  a  description  of  the  beginning  of  creation,  the  introduction 
of  eyil,  and  the  condition  of  men  under  it ;  '  all,'  he  says, 
'  set  down  from  a  true  ground  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Spirit, 
and  by  the  impulse  of  God.'  He  describes  the  mode  of 
writing,  'coming  and  going  as  a  sadden  shower,' and  then  his 
pen  was  impelled  with  such  haste  that  in  many  words  letters 
would  be  wanting,  and  sometimes  only  a  capital  letter  for  a 
word.  He  says,  *  I  can  write  nothing  of  myself,  but  as  a 
child  which  neither  knows  nor  understands  anything,  which 
neither  has  ever  been  learnt,  but  only  that  which  the  Lord 
vouchsafes  to  know  in  me,  accordmg  to  the  measure  as  He 
Himself  manifests  in  me,' 

But,  in  this  state,  he  says,  '  I  saw  and  knew  the  Being  of 
all  Beings,  the  Byss  and  the  Abyss,  and  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  descent  and  original  of  the 
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world,  and  of  all  creatures  through  the  divine  wisdom,  I 
knew  and  saw  in  myself  all  the  three  worlds  —  namely,  the 
divine,  angelical,  and  paradisiacal ;  and  thf:  dark  world,  the 
original  of  the  nature  of  the  fire;  and  then,  thirdly,  the  ex- 
ternal and  visible  world,  being  a  procreation  or  external  birtii 
from  the  inner  and  spiritual  world.  And  I  saw  and  knew 
tlie  \vhoIe  working  essence,  in  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  the 
original  and  existence  of  each  of  them ;  and  likewise  how 
the  fruitful-bearing  womb  of  Eternity  brought  forth.'  He 
had,  he  says,  a  thorough  view  of  the  universe,  as  in  a  ehaoa, 
-'  --"1  all  things  are  couched  and  wrapped  np  ;  but  it  was 
ble  for  him  to  explain  what  he  saw,  till  this  was  by 
opened  in  him  as  in  a  young  plant ;  and  this  process, 
he  says,  was  going  on  in  him  for  twelve  years.  The  books 
which  he  wrote  are,  principally,  the  'Aurora,'  '  The  Three 
Principles  of  the  Divine  Essence,'  '  The  Treatise  of  the  In- 
carnation,' 'The  Signatura  Eemra,'  'The  Six  Great  Points 
of  the  Great  Mystery,'  'The  Magnum  Mysterium,  an  expla- 
nation of  Genesis,'  with  numerous  minor  treatises,  letters,  Ac. 
amounting  altogether  to  thirty-two  volumes. 

The  reader  may  wonder  where  a  man  of  the  most  scanty 
education  in  his  native  tongue  piclcs  up  those  Latin  and 
Greek  phrases  which  are  continually  occurring  ;  but  we  are 
told  that  he  gathered  them  from  the  learned  men,  and  par- 
ticularly from  chemists,  who  flocked  to  him  from  ali  parts 
after  the  publication  of  his  'Aurora.'  But  this  could  not 
be  wholly  the  case  ;  for  we  find  such  terms  as  Mercuriua, 
in  ternario  saneto,  and  the  like,  in  the  'Aurora'  itself. 
These  phrases,  however,  increase  with  the  successive  dates 
of  his  works ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  his  obscurity  increases 
equally  with  them.  None  of  his  works  are,  though  he  him- 
self thought  it  his  most  perfect  one,  perhaps,  so  intelligible 
as  the  'Aurora.'  This  work,  immediately  on  its  publication, 
brought  down  a  storm  of  persecution  upon  him.  Richter, 
the  principal  clergyman  of  Gorlitz,  attacked  it  from  the  pul- 
pit ;  and  stirred  up  the   magistrates  so  vehemently  against 
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him  thit  he  was  bimshcJ  the  jjHcl  ai  d  eited  to  Dresden, 
where  he  was  examined  by  a  number  of  doctors  of  divinity 
and  professors  of  niitheraitics  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector 
of  Sasoiiy  aud  honestly  dismissed  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  letnnied  to  Gorlifz  except  to  die ,  for  we  are  told 
that  soon  after  Bchnie  s  return  to  Goilitz  died  his  adversary, 
the  pastor  primanus  Gregory  Riehter  and  Bohme  himself 
survived  him  onlj  three  months  ind  a  half  When  the  hour 
of  his  dejarture  was  it  1  and  he  called  his  60n  Tobias,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  heard  that  delightful  music  1  The 
son  said,  'No.'  'Open,'  he  then  said,  'the  door,  that  you 
may  hear  it  the  better.'  Asking  what  time  it  was,  he  was 
told  it  was  two  o'clock.  'My  time,'  he  said,  'is  not  yet ; 
three  hours  hence  is  my  time.'  When  that  time  had  arrived 
he  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  son,  and,  blessing  them,  said, 
'Now  I  go  home  to  Paradise.'  lie  then  requested  his  son 
to  turn  him,  which  being  done,  he  gave  a  deep  sigh  and 
departed. 

The  new  primarius  would  not  bury  him  ;  but  his  colleague, 
Magister  Elias  Theodore,  was  compelled  by  the  magistrates 
to  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  and  the  clergy  were  also  com- 
pelled by  the  magistrates  to  attend.  Theodore  said  he 
would  rather  have  walked  a  hundred  miles  than  preach 
BQhme's  funeral  sermon.  Such  was  the  hostility  of  the 
clergy  to  the  theological  shoemaker,  who  seemed  to  have  far 
eclipsed  them  in  their  own  science.  His  friends  erected  a 
cross  on  his  grave;  his  enemies  pelted  it  with  mud  and 
broke  it  to  pieces.  But  all  this  time  the  learned  and  other 
professions  had  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  con- 
verse with  Bohme;  and  his  writings  were  repriuted  and 
extensively  read  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Poland,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  in 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  in  Germany.  A  learned  physjeian 
of  Silesia,  Ealthasar  Walter,  had  travelled  through  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  to  collect  original  information  on  the  an- 
cient magical  learning  ;  but  he  returned  with  little  fruits  of 
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his  expedition,  and  with  much  conseqnent  disappointment. 
He  became  inspector  of  the  chemical  laboratoi'y  of  Dresden. 
He  visited  BOhme,  and,  after  conversing  with  him,  declared 
that  he  had  found,  in  a  poor  cottage  in  Germany,  that  which 
he  had  sought  vainly  in  the  East.  It  was  Walter  who  gave 
the  name  of  '  Philosophus  Teutonicus  '  to  Bohme  ;  and  to  Mm 
and  the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  which  he  had,  it  is  hkely, 
heard  disonssed  (thoogh  he  says  he  never  read  other  men's 
writings),  we  may  probably  attribnte  the  commanication  of 
the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  terms  nsed  by  Bohme. 
Walter  also  collected,  from  the  different  universities,  forty 
questions  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  being  such  as  were 
deemed  impossible  to  answer.  These  he  submitted  to  Bohme, 
who  answered  them  in  his  work,  'Answer  to  Forty  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  Soul.'  In  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is  the  philosophic  globe,  or  Wonder-Eye  of  Eternity,  or 
Looking-Glass  of  Wisdom,  in  itself  containing  all  mysteries, 
with  an  explanation  of  it. 

The  writings  of  Bohme  have  found  enthasiastic  admirers 
in  all  times  since.  The  younger  Hiehter,  eon  of  his  perse- 
cutor, intending  to  write  a  defence  of  his  father,  read  Bohme, 
and  was  so  struck  with  the  truth  of  his  ideas  that  he  ex- 
claimed, '0  father,  what  hast  thoa  done?'  and  became  a 
zealous  editor  and  champion  of  Eohme's  writings.  George 
-  Fox  read  and  commended  them  ;  there  have  been  numerous 
editions  of  them  in  various  languages,  some  of  these  extend- 
ing to  ten  volumes.  Pordage  wrote  much  in  explanation  of 
them.  Charles  I.  praised  them ;  Charles  Hotham,  fellow  of 
Peter  House,  was  an  ardent  worshipper  of  Bohme,  and  in 
1646  published  a  treatise  on  his  philosophy,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  the  university.  Extracts  from  them  were  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Law  supposes 
that  he  drew  some  of  his  theories  from  them.  But  none  of 
Lis  disciples  have  equalled  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  Rev 
William  Law,  author  of  'The  Serious  Call,' in  explaining 
and  recommending  the  theology  of  Bohme.     And  now  what 
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is  this  theology  ?  I  fear  that  few  persons  of  this  time  will 
wade  through  the  four  huge  quartos  in  which  it  is  contained, 
or  rather  bnried,  in  order  to  dig  it  out.  It  is  a  mine,  no 
doubt,  of  great  and  valuable  truths  ;  but  these  are  so  over- 
whelmed with  masses  of  chaotic  rubbish,  of  rubble,  and  earth, 
and  drosses,  that  the  farther  you  penetrats,  the  greater  be- 
comes your  confusion  and  despair.  Jacob  Bohme  appears  to 
me  like  a  man  with  a  lantern  wandering  in  a  mighty  mist. 
He  certainly  has  light  with  him,  but  it  is  so  steeped  in  the 
fog  that  it  seems  generally  only  to  show  that  there  is  a  light 
in  tlie  heart  of  the  vapor,  and  no  more.  We  can  discern  this, 
however,  that  he  teaches  that  the  outer  world  is  an  emana- 
tion from  the  innei  or  'fpiritual  world.  Thus  he -anticipated 
Swedenborg  in  the  doctrine  of  correspondences,  as  St.  Paul 
anticipated  them  both  by  declaring  that  everything  on  earth 
is  made  after  the  pattern  of  things  in  the  heavens.  BShme 
holds  that  Adam,  before  the  fall,  was  in  Paradise,  or  the 
middle  state ,  that  in  that  condition  his  body  was  little  re- 
moved in  quality  from  spirit  That,  had  he  continued  in  that 
state,  men  would  have  descended  from  him  alone  without 
woman,  who  would  have  been  a  superfluity ;  his  descendants 
proceeding  from  each  otherin  succession,  justas  men's  thoughts 
flow  from  them.  He  contends  that  it  was  only  after  the  fall 
that  Adam  and  Eve's  hones  became  solid,  and  their  flesh 
gross  and  corruptible.  His  theory  is,  that  man,  withdrawing  ■ 
himself  from  God,  had  lost  the  divine  life  in  his  sou),  and  that 
all  corammnication  between  him  and  his  Maker  was  nearly 
lost.  In  order  to  reopen  the  intercourse  between  the  Deity 
and  the  soul  of  man,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  became 
man.  This,  he  afftrms,  is  declared  by  the  apostle  when  he 
says, '  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Ilimseif ; ' 
and  this,  he  argues,  gives  the  true  view  of  the  atonement.  It 
would  be  a  service  to  theologic  literature  for  some  advocate 
of  Bohme  to  give  us  a  clear  abstract  of  hia  doctrines,  divested 
of  their  alchemic  language,  and  stripped  of  their  endless 
verbiage.     Dr.  Hamberger  has  attempted  this  in  German  ; 
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and  a  brief  synopsis  of  Bohme's  teachings  is  drawn  from  Ham- 
herger  by  Ennemoser' in  the  second  volume  of  his  'History 
of  Magic,'  commencing  p.  291  of  Howitt's  translation.  In 
his  theory  of  creation  Bohrae  gives  a  very  different  origin  to 
the  angels  to  that  of  Swedenborg.  Swedenborg  says  that 
all  angels  and  spirits  were  originally  men,  or  incarnated  beings 
in  some  world  or  other.  Bohme,  on  the  contrary,  says  they 
were  created  at  once  as  purely  of  spiritual  essences.  '  God 
in  His  moving  created  the  holy  angels,  at  once,  not  oat  of 
strange  matter,  but  out  of  Himself,  out  of  His  own  power 
and  eternal  wisdom,'  ('Aurora,'  p.  U.  gee  also  p.  23T). 
Both  Bohme  and  Swedenborg  profess  to  write  from  the  in- 
spiration of  God,  but  both  here  cannot  be  right.  These  dis- 
crepancies teach  ns  that,  whilst  we  admit  the  divine  illumina- 
tion of  such  men  as  Bohme  and  Swedenborg,  we  must  re- 
member that  they  were  men,  and  liable  to  the  intrusion  of 
lesser  spirits,  even  when  they  thoaght  they  were  only  under 
the  influence  of  the  Highest.  Modem  spiritualism  has  shown 
how  eager  and  ambitious  departed  spirits  are  to  commnnieate 
their  favorite  theories  ■  and  using  the  silutary  right  of  pri 
vate  judgment  we  may  believe  that  whit  these  and  other 
mediums  present  to  us  is  deiived  frequently  from  sources 
which  they  at  the  time  little  suspettei  Certainly  i  ?reat 
deal  of  Bohme  s  writings  nould  seem  fo  have  been  dictated 
by  the  epiuts  of  old  alchemists  and  schjolmeu  Hia  theoues 
of  the  production  of  worlls  and  creaturet>  bj  what  he  calls 
Sahtter  or  Sal  Nitmn  —  th-it  is  nitre  — and  by  sulphur  and 
mercunus  ind  of  the  entrance  of  such  subjects  into  the  na 
ture  of  God  Hin  self  aie  too  revolting  and  absu  d  to  need 
the  ptesent  advanced  state  ot  audljtRal  chemistrj  to  show 
their  nonsense  He  tells  na  n  deed  that  tl  eie  is  lealiy  no 
sulphur  in  God  but  that  it  is  geneiite  1  fiora  H  m  (  Aurora  ' 
p  14)  The  inexactness  of  Bohme  s  terms  is  as  great  as  their 
strangeness  He  destril  es  a  thing  at  one  time  as  o  e  thii  g 
at  anothei  as  quite  a  difterent  thing  He  dilates  vastly  on 
the  3«a;j(iei,  or  principles  «hith  exist  m  God    and   pioceed 
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ing  from  Him,  influence  all  nature  —  the  cold,  the  hot,  the 
bitter,  the  sweet,  the  sour,  the  astringent,  the  saltish,  &c.  A 
quality  he  describes  as  'the  mobility,  boiling,  springing,  and 
driving  of  a  thing,'  This  word  quality  he  derives  from  the 
German  word  Qual,  pain,  and  this  again  from  Quelle,  a  well 
or  spring.  But  on  the  subject  of  derivations  we  may  obtain 
a  very  good  notion  of  Biihrae's  style,  and  this  may  suffice  in 
extract  from  him.  Mercurius,  he  tells  ns,  is  sound  or  the  tone 
of  all  the  qualities  in  nature,  and  this  is  his  analysis  of  the 
word  :  — '  Understand  rightly  the  manner  of  the  existence  of 
this  Mercurius.  The  word  mer  is  first  the  strong,  tart,  harsh 
attraction  ;  for  in  that  word  or  syllable  mer,  expressed  by 
the  tongue,  you  understand  that  it  jars,  proceeding  from  the 
harshness,  and  you  understand  also  that  the  bitter  sting  or 
prickle  is  in  it ;  for  the  word  mer  is  harsh  and  trembling,  and 
every  word  is  formed  or  framed  from  its  power  or  virtue,  and 
expresses  whatsoever  the  power  or  virtue  does  or  suffers 
Yon  understand  that  the  woid  or  syliaHe  CV  is  the  rubbing 
or  unquietne  s  of  tie  'Jtmg  oi  prickle  which  makes  that 
the  haiahness  is  not  at  peaie  but  heives  and  ri  es  up  for 
that  lij liable  piesses  forth  with  the  vi  tue  from  the  heart  out 
of  the  mouth  It  is  done  thus  al  o  ir  the  virtue  or  j.  ovi  er  of 
the  Prima  Materii  or  fiist  matter  in  the  spmt  but  tl  e  bvI 
lable  cu  having  so  strong  a  pre'^sure  from  the  heart  and  yet 
IS  so  presently  snatched  up  by  the  sjllable  ri  and  the  whole 
understan  lu  g  is  changed  into  it  This  signifies  and  is  the 
bitter  prickly  wheel  in  the  generating  which  rises  and  whirls 
itself  as  swiftly  as  a  thought  The  syllable  US  is  or  signifies 
the  hre-flash,  that  the  Materia  ot  matter  kindles  in  the  fierce 
whirling  between  the  harshness  and  the  bitterness  in  the  swift 
whirl,  whore  you  may  very  plainly  nnderstand  in  the  word 
how  the  harshness  is  terrified,  and  how  the  power  or  virtue 
sinks  down,  or  falls  back  again  upon  the  heart,  and  becomes 
very  feeble  and  thin  ;  yet  the  sting  or  prickle  with  the  whirl- 
ing wheel  continues  in  the  flash,  and  goes  forth  through  the 
teeth  out  of  the  mouth,  where  then  the  spirit  hisses  like  a  fire 
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in  its  kindling,  aad  retorniD^  back  again  strengthens  itself  in 
tiie  word'  ('Aurora,'  c.  i.  11). 

Just  similar  is  the  analysis  of  the  word  suiphnr,  from  sul, 
which,  he  says,  is  the  soal  of  a  thing,  and  PHuk,  which  is  the 
beauty  or  welfare  of  a  thing.  Phur  is  also,  according  to 
hira,  the  Prima  Materia.  There  is  a  fierce  conflict  in  the 
issae  of  these  syllables  from  the  spirit  to  the  heart,  from  the 
heart  to  the  mouth,  like  the  very  battle  of  chaos,  hut  it  is  too 
long  for  quotation  ;  take  a  small  portion  of  it :  — 'For  the 
harshness  is  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  the  bitterness  rushes  and 
rages  like  a  breaking  wheel,  which  breaks  the  hardness  and 
stirs  up  the  fire,  so  that  all  comes  to  be  a  terrible  crack  of 
fire,  and  flies  ap  ;  and  the  harshness  or  astringency  breaks  in 
pieces,  whereby  the  daiji  tartness  is  terrified  and  sinks  back, 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  feeble  and  weak,  or  as  if  it  were 
killed  and  dead,  and  runs  out,  becomes  thin,  and  yields  itself 
to  be  overcome.  But  when  the  strong  flash  of  Are  shines 
back  into  the  tartness,  and  finds  the  harshness  so  thin  and 
overcome,  then  it  is  much  more  terrified  ;  for  it  is  as  if  water 

were  thrown  into  the  fire,  which  makes  a  crack 

And  the  harshness  kindles  and  shrieks,  &e.  Here  observe, 
the  shriek  or  crack  of  the  fire  is  kindled  in  the  anguish  in  the 
brimstone-spirit,  and  then  the  shriek  flies  up  triumphantly, 
and  the  aching  or  anxious  harshness  or  brimstone- spirit  is 
made  thin  and  sweet  by  the  light,'  &c.  &e.  &c.  ('Aurora,' 
c.  ii.  14.) 

Such  are  examples  of  BShme's  analyses  or  explanations  of 
words.  And  if  thus  of  words,  it  may  be  supposed  what  are 
his  descriptions  of  things  through  four  huge  quartos.  These 
certainly  do  not  much  resemble  the  relations  of  truth  in  the 
Hew  Testament,  which  are  the  essence  of  Incidity,  brevity, 
and  simplicity.  They  are  the  great  volumes  of  fog  which 
cloudy  and  vapory  spirits  cast  about  that  lantern  of  truth 
which  we  see  him  carrying  along  with  him.  Tet,  ever  aud 
anon,  the  fog  breaks,  and  we  sec  clear  or  clearish  facts.  He 
finds  no  distance  in  spirit- nature.     '  The  feet  signify  near  and 
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far  off,  for  things  near  and  far  off  are  all  one  to  God ;  but 
man,  lie  where  he  will,  he  is  in  nature  neither  near  nor  far 
off;  for  in  God  these  are  one  thing.'  He  warns  as  that  his 
langaage  is  flgnrative.  '  It  is  with  Mercurius  in  this  manner 
or  fo  m    1  Tl        must  not  think  that  there  is  any  hard 

beat  g  t  k  f,  t  ing,  or  sounding,  or  whistling,  and  turn- 
ing tl  D  ty  when  one  takes  a  great  trnmpet,  and 
blow  t  d  kes  it  to  sound.  Oh  no,  dear  man,  thou 
half-d  1  g  !  th  t  is  not  so,  but  all  is  done  and  consists  in 
pow 

B  hra  t  11  tl  t,  when  the  inspiration  left  him,  he  could 
not  1  t  dh  wn  writings.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
bett  d  t  1  by  the  generality  of  readers.  In  his  high- 
est d  t  t  1  oyance,  he  has  .seen  and  left  gems  of 
trntl  1  b  1  lower  mediumtstic  conditions,  he  o?er- 
whelm  d  w  th  h  ormous  fog-spirit;  and  they  can  only  be 
found  d  I  k  i  t  by  those  who  n  the  love  of  truth,  are 
nlhgt  p  t  t  ttoe  dense  fogs  a  1  „atl  er  tl  em  for 
the  g  lb      fit     Tl  at  he  hid  great  a  d  gen      e  p  ritual 

ill  m  at  ons  is  unqaest  o  ible  that  he  h  d  g  eat  a  d  he- 
w  Ider  g  fog  easons  t  e  lually  appare  t  nd  o  one  is 
callel  p  to  value  h  s  m  sts  at  the  Jn  e  ata  is  1  ■-  sun- 
sh  ne 

Emi  a  I  Swede  log  ho  apt  eared  n  S  ede  u  168a, 
tl  e  yejr  of  our  j  ol  t  c  1  evolut  o  and  ity  four  yeai-a 
after  the  death  of  Bohme,  was  a  man  m  very  different  con- 
ditions of  seership  to  B5hme.  Bohme  was  a  poor,  diminutive 
shoemaker,  destitute  of  edoeation,  and  having  to  draw  ail  his 
intelligence  from  his  inspiration.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  no  wonder  that  his  communications  became  labored, 
cloudy,  and  verbose  in  passing  through  a  mind  naturally  ill 
furnished  with  language.  Yet,  under  much  persecution,  he 
had  shown  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  a  great  Christian, 
whilst  his  learned  enemies  had  shown  the  oppoiite  qualities 
of  insolence  and  vengeful  pride.  Swedenborg  came  to  his 
task  as  a  seer  furnished  with  all  the  advantages  of  academical 
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education.  The  tools  of  language  and  idea  were  prepared 
for  his  spiritaal  use  hy  long  practice  on  scientific  and  philo 
sophleal  subjects.  We  see  tbe  cffe  t  of  this  m  the  much 
simpler  style  of  Swedenborg.  Wl  ile  B)hme  la  Uboied  and 
cloud)',  Swedenborg  is  perspicuous  tad  as  it  were  meehani 
cal.  Though  he  deals  with  the  most  interior  topics  and 
scenes  from  the  invisilile  world,  he  beetns  to  I  aild  up  1  is 
work,  as  it  were,  brick  by  briek,  line  upon  line  stroke  u^  ou 
stroke,  ae  if  he  were  dealing  with  the  most  oatviard  and  aab 
stantial  of  things.  He  is  easentiaily  matter  of  f  lot  m  piesent 
ing  the  reader  with  the  most  uneaithly  suljcct"  Hence  the 
astonishment  of  people  who  have  been  accnatomel  to  a 
theology  which  leaves  everything  m  the  futnre  world  vigue 
and  impalpable,  which  leaves  our  future  homo  a  land  of 
darkness,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death  without  any  oider  and 
where  the  light  is  as  daitness'  (Jot  x.  22)  to  fi  d  Sneden 
borg  representing  this  unknown  noild  so  veiy  much  like 
our  own.  To  find  it  a  world  of  seas  and  mountains  of  cities 
and  of  men  and  women  with  all  the  habit"  aspirations  and 
affections  of  hamaiiity ;  where  every  one  is  still  busy  in  some 
pursnit  for  the  general  good,  and  where  all  are  at  once  learn 
ing  and  teaching — learning  from  those  who  have  gone  before 
or  have  risen  into  higher  wisdom  and  teaching  those  who 
newly  arrive,  or  have  come  in  a  condition  of  great  •ipnitnal 
ignorance  and  poverty.  And  yet  this  must  )e  the  case  if 
this  world  be  an  emanation  of  thit  if  the  things  here  are 
made  after  the  patterns  in  the  heavens  SneJenb^rg  from 
his  previous  education  (which  he  regarded  as  ettiielypie 
paratory  to  his  seership  and  teachershipj,  became,  therefore, 
a  more  effectual  instrument  in  the  divine  hand  ;  and,  in  his 
numerous  writings  (in  which,  though  difficult  enough  in 
places  from  the  very  nature  of  their  topics,  are  clear  as  dia- 
mond compared  to  the  writings  of  Bohme),  has  laid  down  a 
system  of  theology  which  is  gradually  new-modelling  the  old 
systems  ;  and  from  pulpits,  and  books,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
where  the  reader  least  suspects  it,  is  giving  form  and  nuh- 
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perched,  birdlikc,  in  the  brain,  or  seated  simply  in  the  pineal 
gland;  a  thing  to  be  buried  in  the  rotting  body  for  some 
thousands  of  years  hence  till  the  general  resurrection  —  a. 
vapor,  a  spark,  a  Jife-germ,  an  idea,  a  something  next  to 
nothing,  going  into  a  long  darkness  and  oblivion  ere  it  should 
come  to  the  light.  They  are  coming  to  know  from  Sweden- 
borg  and  spiritualism  that  the  spirit  is  the  real  man,  the  body 
but  a  mere  temporary  wrapping.  That  heaven,  till  his  time 
so  far  off,  is  found  to  be  Just  at  hand.  The  body  falls,  and 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  spirit-world,  there  and  in  that 
condition  which  our  pnrification  or  impuriflcation  here  has 
prepared  for  us.  Once  more,  freed  from  the  figments  and 
selfish  frauds  of  papal  purgatory,  rises  the  intermediate  state 
between  us  and  highest  heaven  ;  and  the  Jacob's  ladder  of 
progressive  preferment  ascends  into  tlie  loftiest  empyreeum, 
framed  in  the  assurance  of  infinite  advancement  towards  the 
glory  and  beatitude  of  God,  Onee  more  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  '  enter  at  the  open  door,' and  assert  the  deathless 
nature  of  love ;  and  show  us  that  they  are  waiting  for  ns, 
and  earing  for  ns  ;  and  the  legions  of  guardian  angels  whom 
Christians  read  of  and  believe  in  a  poetic  figure,  beam  out 
from  their  concealment,  and  stand  round  <iur  tabies,  and  cast 
their  celestial  warmth  through  our  homes.  By  the  silently, 
almost  unconsciously  diffused  revelations  of  Swedenborg, 
death  has  lost  his  terrors  ;  for  he  has  ceased  really  to  exist, 
and  doubt,  that  horrible  rack  of  modern  souls,  is  vanishing 
in  a  positive  knowledge  of  man's  immortal  nature.  And  all 
this  is  done  not  by  teaching  new  truths,  but  by  bringing  us 
back  to  the  simple  and  matter-of-fact  truths  of  the  Bible, 
which  spurious  theories  had  treated  as  mere  phrases,  instead 
of  substantial  things.  And  all  this  is  going  on  not  by  the 
means  of  the  sect  of  Swedenborgians,  which,  like  all  other 
sects,  is  endeavoring  to  shut  up  the  door  that  their  apostle 
opened.  Thoj  tell  us  that  Swedenborg  alone  trod  the  in- 
visible realms,  and  no  one  mast  dare  to  follow  him  there. 
And  this  they  &ay  in  the  face  of  Swedenborg  himself. 
35* 
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*  Man  was  so  created  that  daring  Jiis  life  on  earth  amongst 
men  he  might,  at  the  same  time,  also  live  in  heaven  amongst 
angels,  and  during  his  Hfe  amongst  angels  he  might,  at  the 
same  time,  also  live  on  earth  amongst  men  ;  so  that  heaven 
and  earth  might  be  together,  and  might  form  one;  men 
knowing  what  is  in  heaven,  and  angels  what  is  in  the  world ' 
('Arcana  Ccelestia,'  1880).  This,  Swedenborg  says,  is  the 
condition  of  man  at  large,  not  of  himself  solely  or  of  any- 
other  individual.  The  doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  in  fact,  like 
those  of  Fox,  were  never  meant  for  the  narrow  region  of  a 
sect,  but  for  all  mankind  ;  and  amongst  mankind  they  are 
doing  more  to  restore  the  substance  and  similitude  of  Chris- 
tianity than  those  of  any  teacher  who  has  appeared  since  the 
apostolic  ages. 

The  proofs  of  Swedenborg's  seership  I  have  already  given 
in  the  second  chapter  when  quoting  the  testimony  of  Kant. 
Little  more  need  be  said  of  him  here.  He  was  born  at  Stock- 
hoini,  in  Sweden,  being  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Jasper  Swed- 
bei^,  Bishop  of  Skara,  who  was  a  voluminous  author  on 
various  subjects,  and  a  man  of  great  talent  and  inflnenee, 
descended  from  a  jnining  family  of  the  Stora  Kopparberg,  or 
great  copper  mountain.  His  mother  was  also  the  daughter 
of  Alhreeht  Behm,  the  Assessor  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Mines. 
Thus  he  was  born  and  brought  up  amongst  mining  affairs,  and 
he  himself  in  after  years  became  also  Koyal  Assessor  of  Mines. 
He  altered  his  name  from  Swedberg  to  Swedenborg,  as  Burns, 
the  poet,  altered  his  name  from  Burness.  He  was  very  com- 
pletely educated  at  the  Great  "University  at  TTpsala  ;  and  he 
became  so  intimate  with  the  Latin  language  that  he  wrote  all 
his  works  in  it.  He  accomplished  himself  by  extensive  travel, 
and  everywhere  made  acqaaintance  with  celebrated  men, 
espeoiaUy  those  distinguished  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  mechanics.  Charles  XII.  appointed  him  Extraordinary 
Assessor  of  Mines,  He  went  on  writing  numerous  works  on 
science  and  the  arts.  On  'Algebra,'  the  '  Decimal  System  ; ' 
on  the  '  Motion  and  Position  of  the  Earth  and  Planets  : '  on 
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'  Docks,  Sluices,  and  Salt  Works ; '  on  the  '  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy;'  'The  Principia,  First  Principles  of 
Natural  Things,'  which,  in  fact,  had  no  less  design  than  to 
trace  out  a  true  system  of  the  world.  Next  followed  '  Out- 
lines of  a  Philosophical  Argument  on  the  Infinite  ; '  '  Disser- 
tations on  the  Nervous  Fibre  and  the  Nervous  Fluid,'  then 
a  great  work  on  the  'Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.' 
He  then  set  about  to  study  anatomy  and  the  whole  system  of 
the  human  frame. 

Bat  this  was  only  as  an  introduction  and  qualification  for 
the  object  of  investigating  the  soal.  Having  done  this,  he 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Worship  and  Love  of  God,  as  the  result 
of  his  studies,  and  the  completion  of  his  other  works.  The 
second  part  of  this  included  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
Boul  and  the  intellect ;  but  here,  when  he  seemed  to  think 
this  portion  of  his  work  concluded,  he  found  that  it  was  only 
beginning.  All  his  labors  and  enquiries  had  .been  tending  to 
a  development  of  which  he  had  no  intimation.  Suddenly, 
whilst  he  was  in  London,  engaged  in  the  publication  of  this 
work,  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  and  his  eyes  were  opened 
to  see  into  the  spiritual  world.  This,  he  says,  occurred  in 
1T43  i  consequently,  when  he  was  iifty-five  years  of  age.  He 
had  devoted  himself  to  writing  on  the  natural  sciences,  he 
says,  about  thirty  years  ;  and  from  this  time  he  gave  them  all 
np,  and  devoted  himself  to  supernatural  enquiry,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Scriptures,  through  these,  for  nearly  thirty 
years  more,  or  till  tlie  age  of  eighty-four.  He  says,  at  this 
time  '  God  opened  my  sight  to  the  view  of  the  spiritual 
world;  and  granted  me  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  spir- 
its and  angels.'  The  Lord,  he  was  informed,  had  prepared 
bim  for  elucidating  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word.  For 
many  years  before  his  mind  was  thus  opened,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  speak  with  spirits,  he  had  dreams  informing  him 
of  the  subjects  on  which  he  was  writing,  changes  of  state 
whilst  he  was  writing,  and  a  peculiar  light  in  the  writings. 
Afterwards,  many  visions  when  bis  eyes  were  shut ;   light 
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miracalously  given,  spirits  influencing  him  sensibly  as  if  tliey 
appealed  to  the  bodily  sense,  temptations  from  evil  spirits 
almost  overwhelming  Hm  with  horror,  fiery  lights,  words 
spoken  in  early  morning,  and  many  similar  events  (  '  Diary, 
S95I).  He  says  that  an  inward  spiritual  breathing  was 
opened  up  in  him,  and  his  spirit  breathed  the  divine  atmos- 
phere directly  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  he  considers  as 
essential  to  a  perfectly  spiritual  state,  and  to  occar  in  all 
apostles  and  holy  persons  who  live  and  act  under  immediate 
inspiration.  We  have  seen  that  persons  in  the  old  pagan 
world  oceasionally  entered  the  spirit-world,  as  Epimenides 
and  Hermotimus,  who,  retnrning,  related  what  they  had  seen ; 
bnt  Swedenborg's  condition  was  different  and  superior  to 
th  D  n  g  tl     absence  of  their  spirits,  their  bodies  lay 

a    d    d    b  t  Sw  d  nborg  could  enter  the  spirit-world,  yet 
app       t    1    ]         t  and  acting  in  this.     He  did  not,  how- 
rr         t  th    p  rfect  enjoyment  of  these  two  states,  and 
th    1    w        f      1     tarily  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  for 
m    t  H        w  poured  forth  rapidly,  considering  tlie 

1      al      t  f  the  works  themselves,  his  spiritual  produe- 

t  F     t      m    his  'Arcana  Ctelcstia,'  or  exposition  of 

th     p    t    1  f  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.    This 

t  d  f  git  olumes  quarto.  Then  followed  a  whole 
11  y  f  1  m  the  chief  amongst  which  are  the  '  Last 
J  d^m  t  I  D  trnetion  of  Babylon;'  'Heaven  and 
Hell ; '  the  '  White  Horse  of  the  Apocalypse  ; '  the  '  Planets 
of  the  Solar  System,  and  their  Inhabitants ; '  the  '  New  Je- 
rusalem and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine  ; '  several  other  volumes 
on  the  '  New  Jerusalem  ; '  on  the  '  Divine  Love  and  Divine 
Wisdom;'  on  the  'Divine  Providence;'  his  'Diary,'  pub- 
lished after  his  death ;  the  '  Delight  of  Wisdom  ; '  '  Concern- 
ing Conjugial  Love,' &c.,  on  the  'Intercourse  between  the 
Sonl  and  Body;'  the  'Apocalypse  Revealed,  and  Apoca- 
lypse Explained  ; '  the  '  True  Christiau  Religion,'  &c.  In  these 
spiritual  works  he  frequently  announces  great  scientific  truths, 
which  are  now,  from  time  to  time,  proving  themselves  such. 
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It  IS  now  regarded  as  a  surprising  discovery  of  Professors 
Kirclioff  and  Bucsen,  that  they  have  found  iron  to  esist  in 
the  hody  of  the  snn,  hy  tracing  its  effects  in  the  solar  rays. 
That  this  was  a  fact,  Swedenliorg  asserted  a  century  ago. 
The  scientific  men  are  continually  asking  for  the  spiritualists 
to  announce  beforehand  unlinown  natural  facts.  This  is  one 
instance  out  of  many  in  which  Swedenborg  did  it ;  and  long 
before  Swedenborg,  Anasagoras  announced  that  the  sun  was 
a  great  mass  of  mineral. 

Many  of  these  works  have  been  translated  into  French  and 
German,  as  well  as  into  English,  which  latter  are  published 
by  the  Swedenborgian  Society.  They  may  be  read,  and 
they  are  now  extensively  read,  and  their  truths  taught,  as  I 
have  said,  by  men  who  are  little  su'spected  of  it.  The  pulpits 
of  both  Church  and  Dissent  are  invaded  by  Swedenborg. 
There  are  also  excellent  and  concise  lives  of  him  in  English 
hy  Dr  Wilkinson  and  Mr,  William  White.  I  shall  conclude 
by  quoting  a  passage  or  two  from  the  former.  'A  visitant 
of  the  spiritual  world,  Swedenborg  has  described  it  in  lively 
colors,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not  at  all  like  what 
modern  ages  have  deemed.  According  to  some,  it  is  a  speck 
of  abstraction,  intense  with  saving  faith,  and  other  things  of 
terms.  Only  a  few  of  the  oldest  poets  — always  excepting 
the  Bible — have  shadowed  it  forth  with  any  degree  of  reality, 
as  spacious  for  mankind.  There  Swedenborg  is  at  one  with 
them,  only  that  he  is  more  sublimely  homely  regarding  our 
future  dwelling-place.  The  spiritual  world  is  the  same  old 
world  of  God  in  a  higher  sphere.  Hill  and  valley,  plain  and 
mountain,  are  as  apparent  there  as  here.  The  evident  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  multiplicity  and  perfection  of  objects.  The 
spiritual  world  is  essential  nature,  and  spirit  besides.  Its 
inhabitants  are  men  and  women,  and  their  circumstances  are 
societies,  houses,  and  lands,  and  whatever  belongs  thereto. 
The  commonplace  foundation  needs  no  moving  to  support 
the  thingi  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart 
of  man  conceived.    .    .    .     Stone  and  wood,  bird  and  animal, 
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sea  and  sUy,  are  acqnaintances  wliich  we  meet  with  in  tlie 
spiritnal  sphere,  in  oar  latest  manhood  or  angelhood,  equally 
as  in  the  dawn  of  the  senses,  before  the  grave  is  gained' 
(p.  96). 

Again,  'Our  crotchet  of  the  abstract  nobleness  of  spirits 
recoiyes  there  a  rude  shocli.  Our  fathers'  souls  are  no  better 
than  ourselves ;  no  less  mean  and  no  less  bodily,  and  their 
occupations  are  often  more  unworthy  than  our  own.  A  large 
part  of  their  doings  read  like  police  reports.  Even  the 
angels  are  but  good  men  in  a  favoring  sphere ;  we  may  not 
worship  them,  for  they  do  not  deserve  it ;  at  best  they  are  of 
our  brethren  the  prophets.  It  is  very  matter-of-fact,  death 
is  no  change  of  substantials.  The  same  problems  recur  after 
it,  and  man  is  left  to  solve  them.  Nothing  but  goodness  and 
truth  are  thriving.  There  is  no  rest  beyond  the  tomb,  but 
in  the  peace  of  God,  which  was  rest  before  it'  (p.  146). 

Spiritualism  uniformly  confirms  these  views,  espeoially  of 
the  intermediate  regions.  And  also,  that  'the  earthly  soul 
cleaves  to  the  ground  and  gravitates  earthwards,  dragging 
the  chain  of  the  impure  affections  contracted  in  the  world  ; 
spirits  haunt  their  old  remembered  places,  attached  by  un- 
dying ideas.  Hatred  and  revenge,  pride  and  lust,  persist  in 
their  cancerous  spreading,  and  wear  away  the  incurable 
heart-strings.  Infidelity  denies  God  most  in  spirit  and  the 
spiritual  world ;  nay,  staked  on  death,  it  ignores  eternity  in 
the  eternal  state  with  gnashing  teeth  and  hideous  clenches, 
and  the  proof  of  spirit  and  immortal  life  is  farther  off  than 
ever.'  An  awful  lesson  !  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  better 
regions,  '  noble  offices  are  assigned  to  finite  beings,  &S  of 
attending  the  birth  of  the  newly  dead  into  the  spiritual  state, 
of  educating  departed  infants  and  simple  spirits,  of  govern- 
ing sleep  and  infusin"  dre^jms  and  of  indefinite  other  things 
besides,  which  constitute  a  department  of  the  dutie  of  the 
human  race  translated  into  the  spheie  of  sp  ritual  u  dnstrv 
For  heaven  is  the  grai  I  \  oikman  the  monents  f  the 
eternal  Sabbath  are    troUs  of  Icf  \     an  1  tl  e  m  re  )f  these 
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can  be  given  to  be  done  by  men  and  angels,  the  more  is  the 
creation  real,  because  eo-operating  with  God'  (p.  157). 

A  serious  truth  is  stated  by  Swedenborg  in  bis  '  Diary ' — 
namely,  that '  all  confirmations  in  matters  pertaining  to  theol- 
ogy are,  as  it  were,  glued  fast  into  the  brains,  and  can  with 
difficulty  be  removed  ;  and,  while  they  remMti^  genuine  truths 
can  find  no  place.'  This  ia  what  I  have  so  often  noticed  in 
this  work  —  the  difficulty  of  erasing  educational  dogmas  and 
modes  of  thinking,  however  erroneous.  He  states  also  the 
great  fact  so  constantly  shown  by  spiritualism,  that  in  spirit- 
ual intercourse,  like  seeks  like,  and  the  spiritual  condition  of 
a  man  may  be  known  by  the  spirits  which  seek  to  him — that 
ia,  habitnaliy ;  for  bad  spirits  will  geek  to  deceive  and  con- 
found the  good  too,  and  more  especially  in  their  first  entrance 
into  spiritual  conditions,  in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  them. 
These  are  repelled  by  prayer  and  faith.  As  to  the  seeing 
and  communing  with  spirits,  Swedenborg  says  it  is  the  natu- 
ral condition  of  man,  which  has  been  lost  only  by  his  gross 
and  degraded  state.  The  review  of  the  history  of  Sweden- 
borg draws  from  his  biographer  remarks  which  thousands 
are  now  making : 

'Nothing  ia  more  evident  to-day  than  that  moa  of  facts 
are  afraid  of  a  large  number  of  important  facts.  All  the 
spiritual  facts,  of  which  there  are  plenty  in  every  age,  are 
denounced  as  superstitions.  The  best-attested  spirit-stories 
are  not  well  received  by  that  scientific  courtesy  which  takes 
off  its  grave  hat  to  a  new  beetle,  or  fresh  vegetable  alkaloid. 
Large-wigged  science  behaves  worse  to  our  ancestors  than 
to  our  vermin.  Evidence  on  spiritual  subjects  is  regarded  as 
impertinence  by  the  learned ;  so  timorous  are  they,  and  so 
morbidly  fearful  of  ghosts.  If  they  were  not  afraid,  they 
would  investigato  ;  but  nature  is  to  them  a  churchyard,  in 
which  they  must  whistle  their  dry  tunes  to  keep  up  their 
courage.  They  should  come  to  Swedenborg,  who  has  mada 
ghosts  themselves  a  science.  As  the  matter  stands,  we  are 
bold  to  say  that  there  is  no  class  that  so  little  follows  its 
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own  rules  of  uncaring  experiment  and  induction,  or  has  so 
little  respect  for  facts,  as  the  liard-hoaded  scientiSc  men. 
They  are  attentive  enough  to  a  class  of  facts  that  nobody 
values  —  to  beetles,  spiders,  and  fossils  ;  but  to  those  clear 
facts  that  common  men  and  women,  in  all  time  and  place, 
have  found  full  of  interest,  wonder,  or  importance,  they  show 
thcra  a  deaf  ear  and  a  callous  heart.  Science  in  this  neglects 
its  mission,  which  is  to  give  us  in  knowledge  a  transcript  of 
the  world,  and  primarily  of  that  in  the  world  which  is  nearest 
and  dearest  to  the  soul '  (p.  258). 

Edward  Irving,  who  produced  so  much  excitement  and  so 
much  ridicule,  just  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  permitting 
apostolic  manifestations  in  his  congregation — namely,  speak- 
ing tongues,  and  curing  otherwise  incurable  diseases  by 
prayer  and  faith  in  Christ — presents  a  wholly  different  phase 
of  character  to  either  Bohme  or  Swedenborg.  He  was  not 
the  seer  or  medium,  but  simply  a  gospel  minister  recognizing, 
where  they  occurred,  gospel  facts.  In  this  he  was  the  more 
meritorious,  because,  not  experiencing  in  himself,  but  only 
seeing  in  others  those  gifts,  he  embraced  them  withont  any 
difficulty  as  genuine.  He  had  been  educated,  in  his  native 
country  of  Scotland,  in  the  strictest  sect  of  Caledonian 
Pharisaism  ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  so  Christianly  liberal 
that  he  found  it  diEBcuit  to  obtain  a  call  to  exercise  his 
ministry.  Dr.  Chalmers  at  length  perceived  his  extraordi- 
nary talents  and  great  spiritual  powers,  and  he  became  his 
assistant  minister  in  his  church  of  St.  John  in  Glasgow. 
From  Glasgow  he  was  called  to  become  the  minister  of  the 
Caledonian  Asylum  in  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  The 
popularity  of  bis  preaching  became  such  that  the  church  was 
crowded  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  overflowing  by  people  of 
every  class,  from  the  Royal  Family  downwards.  Judges, 
ministers  of  state,  nobles,  and  ladies  of  highest  rank  and 
fashion,  literary  men,  and  noted  theologians,  elbowed  each 
other  in  growing  throngs,  and  thrust  out  in  their  rush  of 
admiring  attendance  his  regular  congregation.    It  was  found 
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necessary  to  build  a  large  church;  and  this  arose  in  Eegent 
Sqnare,  at  a  cost  of  £15,000,  in  the  year  1821.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  and  what  were  called  the  Albnry  Prophets,  from 
meeting  at  Mr.  Drummond's  seat  at  Albury,  in  Surrey,  had 
now  joined  his  congregation,  and  brought  wealth  into  it. 
These  gentlemen  had  been  nicknamed  prophets  because, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  in  namber,  they  had  united  to  study 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  as  they  related  to  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  Christianity,  Three  years  after  the  erection  of  the 
new  church  in  Eegent  Square,  Mr.  Irving  and  his  friends 
were  startled  by  the  news  that,  at  Port  Glasgow  in  Scotland, 
there  had  occurred  an  outbreak  of  speaking  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  Religious  women  were  said  to  speak  in  the  manner 
of  the  apostles  at  Pentecost.  He  sent  down  an  elder  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  who  reported  well 
of  it ;  and  on  his  return,  iiis  wife  and  daughter  were  found 
inflnenced  in  this  manner.  The  matter  was  treated  with 
much  care  and  in  private  ;  and  the  utterance  was  found  to  be 
no  senseless  jargon,  but  orderly  and  harmonious,  though  un- 
known in  its  meaning  to  any  one.  Yet,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  found  thafwbat  one 
spoke  in  the  unknown  tongue,  another  uttered  the  interpre- 
tation of  in  plain  English,  though  he  or  she  did  not  under- 
stand the  unknown  tongue,  but  received  the  same  matter 
collaterally  from  the  spirit.  In  October  of  1830,  however, 
a  female  of  the  congregation  broke  forth  in  the  midst  of  it, 
but  was  quickly  led  away  into  the  vestry,  where  she  deliv- 
ered her  burden.  Prom  this  time  these  manifestations  be- 
came public  and  frequent,  exciting  a  wonderful  sensation  in 
the  public  mind,  and  all  sorts  of  people  flocking  to  the 
church  to  witness  them. 

Contrary  to  the  misrepresentations  which  on  all  extraordi- 
nary occasions  are  made,  these  manifestations  are  declared 
by  Irving  himself  in  '  Fraser's  Magazine  ; '  by  Mr.  Wilks,  his 
earliest  biographer;  and  by  the  'Morning  Watch,' a  quar- 
terly magazine  established  to  record  and  explain  this  dia- 
II.  — 36 
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pensatton,to  have  been  not  only  orderly,  but  full  of  eloquence 
as  interpreted  ;  and  though  delivered  frequently  in  a  high  key, 
they  were  marked  by  a  grandeur  and  music  of  intonation 
that  resembled  more  a  noble  chant  than  oratorical  speaking. 
Irving  said  they  recalled  to  bis  mind  the  old  cathedral  chants 
traced  up  to  the  days  of  St.  Ambrose.  All  those  who  spoke 
represented  themselves  as  incited  and  carried  on  by  a  super- 
natural power.  Irving  says,  '  He  who  spate  with  tongues 
in  the  church  did  nothing  else  than  utter  words  unknown 
alike  to  himself  and  to  all  the  people,  and  there  was  needed 
therefore  another  with  the  gift  of  interpretation.  As  the 
speaker  spoke  the  unknown  words,  the  meaning  of  them  rose 
upon  the  interpreter's  heart,  and  the  proper  native  words 
came  upon  his  lips.  But  he  was  all  the  while  as  ignorant  of 
the  foreign  words  as  the  utterers  and  hearers  of  them.  It 
was  a  spiritual  gift,  and  not  an  act  of  translation  from  one 
tongue  into  another,' 

But  not  only  unknown  tongues,  but  known  tongues  (He- 
brew, Greek,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  amongst  others),  were 
spoken  correctly  by  persons  who  naturally  knew  nothing  of 
them.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  manifested,  and  the  first 
visit  of  the  cholera  was  distinctly  predicted,  and  arrived  in 
the  followin  summer  Still  more  many  persons  were  healed 
by  prayer  a  d  1  j  g  f  1  1  My  es  are  recoi-ded. 
Miss  Fanco  rt  tl  d  ht  f  1  g  man,  had  been  a 
hopeless  cr  ppl   f        feht  y  Sh    h  d    urvature  of  the 

spine,  an  e  I    g  m     t     f  H      '  d  sease  m  nearly 

every  joint,  d  w^  tt  ly  p  bl  f  w  Ik  n«  The  med- 
ical men  had  tried  every  possible  remedj  upon  her  She 
had  truly  'suffered  many  things  of  many  physician'!'  —  blis 
ters,  leeching,  setons,  bleeding  i  rustics  set  and  wirm  baths , 
but  all  in  vain ;  and  the  doctors  declared  hei  case  so  thor 
oughly  organic  that  it  was  hopeless  Ihiough  the  prayer 
of  Mr.  Greaves,  one  of  Irviog's  congregation  she  wai  sud 
denly  and  perfectly  healed.  Her  fathei  publiih  attested  the 
perfect  cure  ;  she  did  the  same  in  the     Christian  Observer,' 
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and  that  she  was  become  quite  straight,  her  collar  bones 
quite  equal  in  size,  and  she  altogether  healthy  and  well.  A 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  who  had  been  iame  twentj-fonr  years,  and 
whose  case  was  pronounced  equally  hopeless,  became  sud- 
denly quite  sound.  A  little  girl  of  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  with  curved  spine,  diseased  knee,  and  also  pronounced 
incurable  by  the  faculty,  was  perfectly  cured  by  earnest 
prayer.  These  and  hke  cases  were  attested  by  the  parties, 
by  medical  men  and  clergymen ;  and  in  the  usual  way  were 
recklessly  denied,  or  declared  otherwise  curable,  in  spite  of 
the  doctors  themselves. 

These  circumstances  were  only  such  as  the  Catholic  Church 
has  recorded  in  all  ages,  and  continues  to  record.  They 
were  the  same  as  had  occurred  to  Gassner,  to  Valentine 
Greatrakes,  to  the  people  at  the  tomb  of  the  Ahb$  Paris,  to 
the  Cevennois,  to  Swedenborg,  to  the  Seeress  of  Prevorat, 
and  to  thousands  of  others.  Swedenborg  declared  that  there 
was  a  spiritual  language  ;  the  Seeress  not  only  asserted  the 
same,  but  spoke  and  wrote  it.  What  astonished  the  people 
in  Irving's  time  is  just  in  its  varied  phases  what  has  been 
occurring  since  in  every  place  where  spiritualism  has  ap- 
peared. The  records  of  this  volume  show  that  in  America, 
in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  other  countries,  people 
have  spoken,  under  spiritual  influence,  both  known  and  un- 
known tongues.  (See  Judge  Edwards's  'Letters.')  Every 
spiritualist  has  seen  spiritual  writing,  which  only  certain  me- 
diums can  read,  but  which  is  so  peculiar  and  marked  by  such 
characteristics,  that,  once  seen,  it  is  instantly  recognized,  let 
it  come  from  whence  it  may.  I  have  seen  such  sent  from 
India  bearing  an  unmistakable  relationship  to  what  I  had 
seen  written  by  mediums  here,  and  to  the  writing  of  the 
Seeress  of  Prevorst.  The  same  law  attaches  to  spirit- 
drawing.  Wherever  or  by  whomsoever  done,  however  vary- 
ing in  each  particular  example  from  all  others,  to  the  eye 
fiimiliar  with  spirit-drawing  it  at  once  identifies  itself.  I 
have  seen  e pint- drawings  done  by  a  person  in  Australia  who 
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had  neyer  J  eard  of  sp  r  tualism  or  sp  r  t  n(i  ence  b  t  who 
whollj  gn  r  t  ot  the  art  of  d  ^w  g  had  followfd  the  m 
pulse  h  lani  1  1  executed  wl  at  every  sp  tiial  t  lo 
saw  then   at  once  pronou  ced  sp  r  t  dra     ngs  anl  no  other 

The  lav  of  sp  r  1 1  fe  and  act  on  re  now  so  well  known 
that  all  tl  e  movement  auio  g  t  the  I  g  te  [  re  ent  them 
selves  to  tie  it  ate  1  as  simple  a  d  at  ril  Tl  ere  were 
those  even  of  Irvngs  congregat  on  bo  thonght  e  f 
the  sp  rit  o  s  satan  c  and  I  v  ng  h  m  elf  vas  thrown  to 
doul  t  and  anxiety  by  some  of  tl  e  Ti  y  v  re  qu  te 
right  nod  e  sj;  rat  o  ca  occu  w  tl  o  t  the  satan  c 
endea  r  ng  to  n  ite  tself  t  co  found  and  f  j  o  ble 
to  dest  oy  the  tr  e  nfluence  Th  s  o  ght  not  to  ha  e  sur 
prised  tl  en  Tl  s  s  vhy  the  ap  stle  cant  ne  1  tl  e  ]  r  m 
live  CI  ur  1  not  to  1  el  pve  -ill  sj  r  t  h  t  to  try  them  The 
false  are  soo  kno  v  i  y  tl  e  r  fr  ts  1  ut  tl  o  e  f  ts  n  ay 
prove  b  Iter  they  are  soon  felt  bj  th"  1  ght  of  d  v  eg  d 
ance  aa  1  ei.per  enoe  1  ut  thit  exper  e  e  mjlei  foregone 
misch  ef  and  \  cople  s  ffer  fron  the  gnorance  ]  erpet  ated 
on  the  subject  by  Protestant  fallacy.  The  great  error  of  the 
Irvingites,  or,  as  they  now  call  themselves,  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  was  in  supposing,  like  the  Swedenbor- 
gians,  that  these  manifestations  were  sent  exclu&ively  to 
them,  and  therefore  immediately  to  enclose  them  in  a  com- 
mnnity.  Thi'^,  however,  was  their  misfortune,  the  result  of 
this  enforced  Protestant  ignorance.  They  did  not  know  that 
they  are  the  divine  gifts  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  which 
must  be  left  to  wander  at  large  through  the  universal  Church 
of  universal  man.  The  wind  and  the  Spirit  blow  where 
they  list,  and  are  not  to  be  hedged  in  as  the  wise  men  of 
Gotham  hoped  to  hedge  in  the  cuckoo.  From  the  time 
that  the  Saviour  sent  them  down  to  earth,  they  have  ap- 
peared, now  here,  now  there,  wherever  the  human  heart 
craved  after  the  Comforter;  wherever  the  dragon  of  infi- 
delity souf^ht  to  swallow  np  faith;  wherever  man,  freeing 
himself  from  the  cordage  and  scaffolding  of  mere  ecclesias- 
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*     '  tl"  I       d  1  1  t    th  It  A  d  f 

1  I   «  d  Ijth    P    t   t    I    p    I    1    d      t  11 

'   '  yth    g    p    t    1  th  1  f  tl  mil 

m  ly  t       th  d  y  q  y 

Ch      I  b  t  tl         w        d    ra    g  t  tl    m    t   11    t  m 

"  •     f     1  d  lH      phj  w    11  p        tl 

th  m  a  m         I        d         wh   h    f     d  [th    f  f      d  t 
f     •>     dth    fb        f  1  Itj,    ffld      1      tmt         t 

f    I     1  d     th  I     f       y     th      h  m       q      t  11 

lid"    dl  ,  pUdf    m  h     p  1,  t        dj  1 

lauEhter,  iiid  his  Iif»  cnl  short  in  sorrow,  for  simply  hUTing 
receiTOd  »  legitimMe  dowry  of  the  Christim  Church  «s  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  Chnrch. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THE   MORAVIAN  BRETHREN,   OH  UNITAS  EKATRUM. 
A  band  of  brothen 


A  religioTi  wlifoh  should  appear  reasonable  to  the  whole  world 
ooultl  not  be  tba  true  one.  The  true  religion  must,  at  ila  fira 
appearance  amongst  men,  be  saluted  from  all  sides  with  tha 
aocuaatioD  of  folly  which  Christianily  has  so  loftily  braved.— 


THIS  religioaa  body,  with  which  Wesley  was  originally 
much  connected,  ia  most  pre-eminently  a  spiritual  Chureh. 
Like  the  Friends,  all  their  institutions  are  based  on  the  be- 
lief of  the  continuoQs  and  immediate  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  They  cast  lots  on  the  most  important  ocaasions  in 
life,  111  full  faith  that,  they  will  bo  spiritually  decided  for  the 
best  Their  history  abounds  with  special  providences,  and 
with  instances  of  their  faith  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  super- 
natural power  of  CI  'sfa  'ty.  They  have  their  descent  from 
the  primitive  Churcl  a  d  f  om  the  Waldenses,  and  number 
John  Huss  and  Je  ome  of  Prague  amongst  their  martyrs. 
Their  bishops  so  early  as  fiSO,  were  expected  at  the  sixth 
council  at  Con  tant  nople  b  t  would  not  attend  because  they 
objected  to  ma^e  wor  1  p  Some  of  the  Waldenses  made 
their  appearance  n  Lol  em  a,  in  11T6,  and  joined  them  in 
resisting  the  attemfts  t  reluce  them  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Church  of  Ron  e  The  mo  t  terrible  persecutions  and  ex- 
tirpations of  thera,  both  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  were  carried 
on  against  them  by  the  Catholic  powers;  and  being  joined 
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by  Other  brethren  in  the  like  faith,  they  altered  their  name 
from  Fratres,  as  at  first  adopted,  to  TTnitas  Fratrum,  or  the 
Unity  of  the  Bretliren.  So  earJj  as  1467  they  elected  their 
ministers  by  lot.  After  many  troubles  and  dispersions  into 
Poland,  Prussia,  and  other  eonntries,  an  emigration  from 
Moravia,  under  the  guidance  of  Christian  David,  a  carpenter, 
descended  from  a  noble  race  of  martyrs,  was  received  by  the 
Count  Zinzendorf  upon  a  newly  purchased  estate  of  his  id 
Upper  Lusatia.  They  settled  on  an  elevated  and  wild  spot 
called  the  Hutberg,  near  the  Tillages  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Bertholdsdorf,  on  the  high  road  from  Lobau  to  Zittau.  At 
this  spot  Christian  David  struck  his  axe  into  a  tree,  and  ex- 
claimed, 'Here  hath  the  sparrow  found  a  home,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself;  even  thine  altars,  0  Lord  of 
hosts  I '  There  they  commenced  their  settlement,  and  called 
it  Herrnhut,  or  the  Lord's  Watch.  Numbers  of  their  brethren 
flocked  after  them  from  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  and  Herrnhat 
became  thenceforward  their  chief  settlement.  It  was  noi 
without  difficulty  that  the  brethren  escaped  from  their  tyrants 
in  Moravia.  Such  as  sought  to  secretly  dispose  of  their 
property  or  to  carry  their  effects  with  them  in  wagons,  were 
mostly  stopped,  plundered,  and  carried  back  ;  but  such  as 
'  sought  nothing  but  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and,  on  that 
.a«connt,  forsook  their  possessions,  parents,  or  children,  friends 
and  relatives,  were  favored  with  such  success  that  they  were 
often  able  to  free  themselves  from  their  chains  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  to  leap  from  a  high  prison  without  hurt,  to  pass 
through  the  guards  andiseovercd  in  the  open  day,  or  to  run 
away  and  hide  themselves  from  them '  ('  Crantz's  History  of 
the  Brethren,'  p.  108). 

Christian  David  held  that  he  had  a  divine  call  to  bring 
away  his  oppressed  brethren  from  Moravia,  and  made  many 
journeys  for  the  purpose,  at  the  peril  of  both  liberty  and 
life  ;  but,  says  Crautz,  he  succeeded,  'amid  amazing  instances 
of  the  divine  protection.'  During  one  of  these  visits  of 
Christian  David  and  Melehior  Nitsehmann,  the  brethren  at 
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Herrnhut  on  a  particular  day  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed 
for  their  safety.  At  that  moment  the  two  ahseiit  ciders  felt 
thcmselvea.so  strongly  and  peculiarly  affected  that  they  fell 
on  their  linees,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears  prayed  earnestly. 
Feeling  persuaded  that  something  had  occurred  at  home, 
they  enquired  on  their  return  what  had  happened  at  Herrn- 
hut  on  August  13,  wlien  they  learned  not  only  of  this  prayer 
for  them,  but  also  that  their  own  prayer  at  the  same  moment 
had  been  almost  in  the  same  words  (Crantz,  p.  117).  From 
HeiTuhut  they  soon  spread  to  different  parts  of  Germany,  to 
England,  and  Denmark ;  and  their  missions  to  Greenland,  the 
West  Indies,  Labrador,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Guinea, 
Nortb  and  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  Count  Zinzendorf  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to 
unite  with  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  but  they  put  the  question 
to  the  lot,  and  the  text  was  drawn,  '  Therefore,  brethren, 
stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught' 
(3  Thess,  ii.  15),  So  thorough  was  the  faith  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Count  Zinzendorf's  time,  that  Crantz  mentions 
the  following  faet  as  a  proof  of  it :  'I  have  heard  of  a  very 
particular  circumstance,  evidently  directed  by  Providence, 
which  happened  on  this  occasion.  The  count,  having  thrown 
some  papers  which  were  of  no  farther  use  into  the  fire,  they 
were  all  consumed,  excepting  one  small  billet,  on  which  was 
written  the  daily  word  for  February  li  ;  '  He  chooses  us  for 
His  -inheritance  the  excellency  of  Jacob  whom  he  loveth  ' 
(Psalm  xlvii.  i  ~—  Luther's  version),  under  which  stood  the 
old  Lutheran  verse : 

0  let  us  iu  thy  nail-prints  see 

Our  pitrdon  and  election  froe. 

'All  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  saw  this  billet,  the  only 
one  which  remained  unconsnmed  amongst  the  cinders,  were 
filled  with  a  childlike  joy  '  (p.  180). 

They  preserved,  indeed,  a  perfectly  apostolic  faith  in  mir- 
acles, spiritual  gifts,  spiritual  impressions,  and  special  sets 
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of  Providence  on  behalf  of  His  servants.  Ziiizendorf  him- 
self says  :  '  I  owe  this  testimony  to  our  beloved  church,  that 
apostolic  powers  are  there  manifested.  We  have  had  unde- 
niable proofs  thereof  in  the  unequivocal  discovery  of  things, 
p  d  mt  hhldthmlyi 

b        d  1  th     L    1    fe    f  m  1    1  th         J 

bl  h  mjt  1       tl     1   t     t 

w  th       g  f  d     th     11  by  m  f  t     y  by 

gl         d     Wl   t     t    b        d  wh       h     h         1  p 
f    H  p  t       tl        f    t  ?     H 

m     t  tl  p       t      I  m  t  d     y 

th  t  tl     1     th  1      t  rs      t     ly     1   d       CI     1 1    d 

h  t  H    h  1  g  ly  p    m     d     1       th  y  tly 

ttlHm        iitd  Thm  Ik 

B  ddH        El         Itmywdfli 

d  th       b  h  If  g  t  th  p    pi        m  d 

h  m  th  y  1      d  1       t       ly  f    m       Id  ni        b  t      Id 

b      t        0  h  p     t  f  11     p  f 

th  h     1  pt       1         t  1       1    s    t    If  t  d 

h     h    d      d        k  d         t    If       t    Itlj       p      bl       K 
m  mb       g  h  th     p    m         f  tl     L     1  tl    I:  H      1 

pi  h  It  t  k  p  p  t8  1  th  t  th  y  h  11  t 
h  t  tl  ro  1  f  d  h  If  t  th  1 1  t  tl  p  t 
f         t    h  Id      dfl    g   t    w  y 

D       K  th  G  y  tl  y  ft      pi     d     d 

d     ra  t  m     th      1  b      t  by  th         t    d    j,     i^ 

b  t  th       1  w    d  rf  lly  p  d       d    It     th 

pptyt  It  fth  g  tlSl 

S I  1759      1       th  y  II      Ij  d  f   m 

thB  dg  tEkdf         1160    f    m  tb 

my      O  C       tZ  d    f 

1  jh  btttt         ttfdl 

h  t  bl      mp  d  h  m  t    I  d       1 

y         1  ly  li  d  h        t      t    h      tl  !   fe    f  tl 

m  wh       h  t    h  1  1 1  f  II         D       1  N  t    hm 

f      f  m  1    h    1  ly  1   t  h  d     m         t  th     b    th 
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and  David  Schneider,  lieing  in  prison  in  Moravia,  one  night 
had  it  impressed  on  their  minds  that  they  were  to  escape. 
Wondering  how  it  was  to  be  done,  they  suddenly  fonnd  the 
fetters  on  their  hands  loose,  and  the  two  doors  between  them 
and  the  street  opened  They  escaped  into  Silesia.  Both 
Count  Zinzendorf  and  Lady  Zinaendorf,  in  that  spiritual 
clairvoyance  which  is  Ibnt  another  name  for  prophecy,  fore- 
saw and  distinctly  foretold  important  passages  iu  their  lives. 
In  the  lives  of  the  H^itsc  lima  mis,  of  Spangenberg,  Dober, 
Steinraetz,  and  others,  numerous  such  extraordinary  events 
are  recorded,  as  matters  at  which  Christians  ought  not  to  be 
astonished. 

Perhaps  no  innocent  people  ever  went  throngh  such  an 
amount  of  base  calumniation  from  their  fellow -Protestants 
on  account  of  their  simple  faith  ;  perhaps  none  so  few  in 
numbers  have  sent  forth  so  manydevoted  missionaries.  Most 
of  their  congregations  are  pilgrim  congregations,  ready  to  a 
man  to  offer  themselves  for  the  most  distant  and  dangerous 
services  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  Perhaps  no  people  have 
so  thoroughly  renounced  the  pursuits  and  love  of  the  world. 
Their  settlements  are  places  of  a  wonderful  silence  and  re- 
pose. On  a  visit  to  Herrnbut,  in  I84I,  we  found  the  settle- 
ment lying  in  a  high  cold  region,  the  woods  which  once  cov- 
ered it  now  extirpated  by  industrious  hands,  and  singular 
groups  of  rocks  starting  from  the  cultnred  plains  in  a  strange 
pj'ramidal  form.  The  horizon  on  different  sides  is  bounded 
by  the  Riesengebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  and  the  hills  of 
the  Saxon  Switzerland.  But  it  was  not  till  we  had  made  a 
progress  quite  through  the  place  that  we  began  to  discover 
its  great  pleasantness.  As  we  came  to  its  yet  remaining 
woods,  its  wood-wal[(s,  its  gardens,  its  charming  thoagh  for- 
mal cemetery,  its  Hutberg,  or  Hill  of  the  Watch,  and  saw  all 
round  the  smiling  fields  and  the  busy  people  in  them,  and  the 
bounding  glen,  in  which  lie,  amid  their  crofts  and  orchards, 
the  populous  and  picturesque  villages  of  Great  Hennersdorf, 
Hennersdorf,  and  Bertholdsdorf,  we  began  to  feel  that  it  was 
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Htill  more  in  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  place  than  in 
its  external  aspect,  that  its  singular  character  lies. 

It  was  a  singular  pleasure  to  tread  the  fjround  wiiere  this 
noble  and  united  band  of  Christians  had  first  created  them- 
selves into  a  people  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  Christian 
civilization ;  where  they  asserted  the  great  Christian  troth, 
that  we  are  not  to  live  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  God  and 
our  neighbor ;  where  they  lived  and  ioved,  grew  and  pros- 
pered ;  whence  they  sent  oat  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
the  most  patient  and  successful  laborers;  and  where,  their 
day's  work  gloriously  done,  they  laid  down  their  weary  bodies, 
and  departed  to  tiie  eternal  TJnitas  Fratmm. 

But  what  ft  silence  lay  in  the  place,  even  amid  all  its  active 
industry  1  It  is  wonderful  that,  from  amid  that  brooding 
stiliness,  so  many  energetic  persons  should  have  gone,  and  do 
still  go  forth,  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  that  from  a  centre 
which  seems  the  very  centre  of  the  realms  of  repose,  so  much 
life  should  stream  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  call 
it  themselves  Life  in  Stillness.  The  whole  manner  and  bear- 
ing of  the  people  are  such  as  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
passions  and  agitations  of  this  world,  but  are  already  wrapt 
in  the  spirit  and  consciousness  of  another.  A  worthy  old 
officer.  Major  von  Aderkas,  whom  we  found  there,  said,  smiling, 
'  I  have  had  a  stormy  and  troubled  existence,  and  longed  for 
a  quieter  haven  ;  and,  thank  God,  I  have  found  it,  and  enjoy 
it  from  my  soul ;  and  here  I  shall  end  my  days  with  thankful- 
ness. Bat  many  come  here  who  at  first  are  struck  with  the 
repose  of  the  place,  and,  thinking  nothing  could  be  so  agree- 
able as  to  spend  their  lives  here,  they  try  it,  and  generally 
think  a  month  long  enough.  No,  Ilerrnhat  is  not  the  place 
for  those  who  have  not  weaned  themselves  thoroughly  from 
the  world,  nor  have  arrived,  through  troubles  and  treacheries, 
at  an  abiding  weariness  of  it.'  To  the  Herrnhuters  them- 
selves, however,  their  daily  labor,  their  religious  and  social 
meetings,  their  prayer  and  singing  hours,  and  their  discharge 
of  their  duties  to  the  community,  are  enjoyments  sufficient. 
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Every  now  and  then,  too,  they  have  meetings  for  the  reading 
of  letters  from  their  different  missionary  stations  all  over  the 
world  ;  and  these  are  times  of  much  interest.  We  were  con- 
ducted by  the  venerahle  Bishop  Reichel  over  the  vurioiis  de- 
partments of  the  institution,  over  the  house  of  the  brethren, 
the  house  of  the  sisters,  the  church,  the  room  for  dining,  for 
social  assemblage,  for  mnsic,  which  they  greatly  cultivate, 
and  through  the  bishop's  abode  at  Bertholdsdo  f  We  a 
tended  one  of  their  singing  meetings  in  the  room  wh  e  h  y 
hold  their  love-feaats  —  the  Agapai  of  the  early  Oh  an  — 
and  visited  their  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  We 
in  1823,  they  had  sixteen  settlements  in  German  n      n 

in  England,  one  in  Scotland,  four  in  Ireland,  fiv  S 
one  at  Zeist  in  the  Netherlands,  one  in  Russia,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  in  North  America.  The  inhabitants  of  these  set- 
tlements then  amounted  to  about  IT, 000  ;  and  jet  this  little 
qniet  body,  io  their  various  missionary  stations  — in  Green- 
land, Labrador,  North  America,  amongst  the  Indians,  in  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  amongst  the 
Calniucks  in  the  steppes  of  Asiatic  Russia  —  had  no  less  a 
number  of  converts  than  30,000. 

We  songht  ont  with  much  interest  the  spot  where  Christiao 
David  cut  down  the  first  tree.  This  is  now  marked  by  a, 
monnmcnt  of  granite  bearing  this  inscription,  'Am  17  Jan- 
uar  1122  wurde  an  diese  Stelie  zum  Anbau  von  Herrnhut 
der  erste  Baum  gefallet'  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3).  '  On  the  17th  of 
January,  1722,  was,  on  this  spot,  for  the  building  of  Herrn- 
hut, the  first  tree  felled.'  The  quotation  from  the  Psalms  is, 
'  Well  for  them  who  dwell  in  thy  house  ;  who  praise  thee  for 
evermore.'  But  the  whole  Psalm  is  singularly  adapted  to 
the  conditions,  faith,  and  feelings  of  the  little  band  at  the 
mount.  The  monument  is  near  the  highway,  and  is  still  in 
the  wood,  which  is  purposely  spared.  Here  the  temporary 
huts  only  were  erected,  the  village  itself  was  located  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  place.  Here,  then,  you  are  as  much 
immersed  in  tlie  forest  as  the  first  settlers  were.     Pleasant 
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walks,  with  the  best  taste,  are  carried  in  all  directions  through 
these  woods  from  Ilerrnhut ;  so  that  visitors,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants,  can  still  please  themselves  with  a  very  lively 
impression  of  the  scene  as  it  first  appeared  to  the  settlers. 

Equally  full  of  interest  is  the  Friedhof,  or  Cemetery. 
This  lies  on  an  elevated  slope  above  the  village,  and  is  very 
conspicuous  by  its  extent  and  form.  It  contains  several 
acres,  is  square,  and  fenced  by  a  lofty  hedge,  or  rather 
trimmed  green  wall  of  hornbeam.  Over  the  entrance  is 
inscribed  : 

Chiiatus  ist  aiiferslaiiiien  von  den  Todten; 

Er  ist  der  Erstliag  worden  unter  den«n  die  da  Eclila&n. 

Within  the  Friedhof,  or  Court  of  Peace,  as  the  Germans 
commonly  call  their  burial-grounds,  or  as  frequently  Gottes 
Acker,  God's  Field;  is  intersected  with  avennes  also  of  horn- 
beam trees,  and  at  each  corner  and  at  the  end  of  each  avenue 
is  an  arbor  of  the  same.  The  whole  place  is  wonderfully 
neat.  No  separate  family  burying -pi  ace  is  allotted  ;  all  are 
buried  in  regular  rows,  as  they  die,  and  on  each  grave  lies  a 
simple  slab  with  an  inscription,  having  a  much  better  effect 
than  that  of  ordinary  cemeteries,  which  are  loaded  with  heaps 
of  cumbrous  and,  notwithstanding  all  contrivances  to  the  con- 
trary, unsightly  stone.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
made  in  the  case  of  the  family  of  the  founder.  In  the  centre 
of  the  four  principal  crossing  avenues  stands  a  row  of  eight 
massy  altar-tombs.  These  are  the  tombs  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf  and  his  immediate  family  and  friends,  the  first  founders 
and  champions  of  the  Herrnhut  community.  The  two  centre 
ones  are  those  of  the  Count  and  Countess  Zinzendorf.  On 
the  right  lie  Sophia  Theodora,  Grafin  Reuss,  the  beloved 
cousin  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  wife  of  his  friend  Count 
Reuss,  who  ended  her  days  here  ;  Elizabeth  von  Watteville, 
the  Count  Zinzendorf's  daughter,  and  Frederick  Rudolph, 
Freiherr  von  Wattevilie,  her  husband.  On  his  left  Anna 
Nitschraann,  the  count's  second  wife,  Frederick  von  Watte-  ' 
ville,  his  old  friend  and  first  civil  senior  here ;  and,  last, 
IL  — 3T 
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Benigna  Justina  von  WatteTille,  the  connt's  daughter, 
married  to  Johannes,  the  adopted  son  of  Baron  Watteville, 
one  of  the  count's  most  attached  and  active  friends.  Many 
old  servants  and  contemporaries,  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  settlement,  lie  around, 
and  amongst  them  that  fine  old  patriarch.  Christian  David. 

Just  above  the  Friedhof,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  emi- 
nence, stands,  on  one  of  the  singular  groups  of  rocks  which 
so  particularly  mark  this  landscape,  a  sort  of  temple  or 
watch-house.  This  is  the  Hutberg,  or  Watch-Hill.  From 
this  building  the  whole  country  round  to  a  vast  extent  is 
seen,  with  various  mountains  rearing  themselves  in  different 
directions,  amongst  them  the  lofty  remarkable  peak,  called 
Die  Siichsiaehe  Krone  —  the  Crown  of  Saxony.  Here,  too, 
lies  sloping  down  on  ail  sides  from  this  point  around  you, 
the  noble  estate  conferred  by  Count  Zinzendorf  on  the  com- 
munity, with  Herrnhut  in  its  whiteness,  amid  its  gardens,  its 
original  woods,  its  pleasant  glen  and  string  of  villages,  Ber- 
tholdsdorf  with  its  direction-house,  and  the  fine  avenue  of 
trees  connecting  Bertholdsdorf  and  Herrnhut. 

Such  is  Herrnhut,  the  quiet  bnt  active  head-colony  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  communities,  whether  regarded  on 
account  of  their  thorough  renouncement  of  the  world  and 
its  desires,  their  sober  bnt  unshaken  faith  in  the  communion 
with  the  spirit-world,  or  for  tlie  miracles  of  civilization,  which, 
by  such  spiritual  concentration  and  in  its  power,  they  have 
effected  from  pole  to  pole  by  a  mere  handful  of  simple,  pious, 
and  indefatigable  people. 

Like  Swedenborg,  Count  Zinzendorf  spent  much  time  in 
England.  He  made  four  or  five  journeys  hither,  and  made 
long  abodes  here,  having  successive  residences  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  Bioomsbury  Square,  London  ;  Lindsey  House,  Chel- 
sea, formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  which  he 
bought;  and  a  country-house,  Ingatestone  Hall,  four-and- 
twenty  miles  from  London.  His  only  son,  who  lived  to  man- 
hood, Christian  Eenatns  Zinzendorf,  an  excellent  youth,  died 
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in  London,  and  his  remains  lie  in  Chelsea.  The  attention 
excited  to  this  primitive  body  brought  over  many  base  calum- 
nies from  their  Gferman  enemies.  A  Herr  Kimius,  Aulic 
Counsellor  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  publiahod  a  basely  calum- 
nious attack  on  them,  which  he  was  at  the  pains  to  dedicate 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  led  to  enquiry,  and 
enquiry  to  a  knowledge  of  the  real  Christian  worth  of  the 
Brethren. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

A   CHAPTER   OF  POETS. 


i  TBglia,' 


io?' 


'NoQ  ti  mamvigliar  a'  anoor  t'  abbaglia 
La  fsmiglia  del  oielo'  a  me  ripoee. 
'Messo  6  oha  yiene  ad  invitar  o'aoiH  saglia. 
TosCo  aarit  o'  a  veder  queste  coae 
Non  li  fia  grave;  ma  fleti  diletto. 
Quanto  natura  a  sentir  ti  dispose' 

La  Divina  Commedia  di  DanU,  Purgalorio,  c; 


ALL  genuine  poetry  is,  of  its  own  nature,  spiritual ;  all 
genuine  poets  write  under  inspiration.  With  the  an- 
cients, vates  and  poet  were  synonymous.  If  it  he  replied, 
that  what  poets  have  written  under  invocation  to  the  Muses, 
or  to  other  powers,  has  been  to  themselves  most  commonly 
consciously  and  avowedly  fable  and  fiction ;  it  may  be  re- 
sponded that,  in  this  form  of  fable,  they  have  endeavored  to 
lay  down  eternal  truths,  and  in  the  very  machinery  of  su- 
pernatural agencies  adopted,  have  recognized  the  faith  of 
their  predecessors.     Campbell  defined  poetry  on  this  prin- 

For  hong  is  Ijut  the  eloquenca  of  truth. 

In  their  closets,  and  under  their  truest  influences,  all  au- 
thors, prose  or  poetic,  are  spiritualists.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  establish  this  position,  from  the  pages  of  every 
maa  and  woman  who  hare  written  with  sufficient  energy  to 
seize  on  the  spirit  of  their  age.     I  have  shown  the  genuine 
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spiritualism  of  the  ancient  classical  poets  :  if  we  pass  through 
the  literature  of  any  modern  country,  we  find  the  best  au- 
thors asserting  spiritual  impressions  on  their  minds  in  the 
hours  of  composition.  I  have  noticed  the  confession  of 
Schiller;  and  in  the  conversations  of  Eckermann  with 
Goethe,  and  in  Goethe's  autobiography,  wo  have  repeated 
declarations  of  that  poet's  belief  in  supernatural  agency.  He 
relates  the  con^nt  prescience  of  his  grandfather,  who  knew 
long  beforehand  what  would  come  to  pass,  and  when  current 
events  ran  apparently  counter  to  his  internal  intimations. 
So  we  might  go  through  the  great  writers  of  both  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  France,  and  every  other  country.  Kousseaa 
was  full  of  such  convictions  ;  and  perhaps  no  man  was  ever 
more  under  direct  spirit  influence.  My  space  allows  me  only 
to  notice  the  spiritualism  of  a  few  of  the  leading  poets  of 
Italy  and  our  own  country,  as  examples ;  and  when  I  say 
poets,  the  same  applies  to  ail  prose  writers  and  to  artists.  I 
have  already  quoted  the  '  Confessions  of  Raphael,'  and  to 
him  might  be  added  Michael  Angelo  and  other  great  artists 
of  Italy.  There  are  most  amazing  facts  of  the  kind  in  the 
life  of  Benwnuto  Cellini,  In  our  own  country,  and  that  evea 
in  our  own  time,  the  involuntary  confessions  of  our  novelists, 
even  of  those  who  profess  to  scoiF  at  spiritualism,  are  extra- 
ordinary. Amongst  these,  Charles  Dickens  has  played  with 
spiritualism  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse  ;  it  has  a  wonderful  fascina- 
tion for  him.  All  his  literary  life  through  he  has  been  in- 
troducing the  marvellous  and  the  ghostly  into  his  novels ;  and 
has  of  late  years,  in  his  periodicals,  been  alternately  attack- 
ing spiritualism,  and  giving  you  most  accredited  instances 
of  it.  He  has  printed  accounts  of  apparitions,  assuring  you 
that  he  knows  the  persons  who  have  seen  them,  and  that  they 
are  not  only  perfectly  sane,  but  thorougtily  trustworthy.  To 
him  we  owe  the  first  publication  of  the  extraordinary  expe- 
riences of  Mr.  Heaphy,  the  artist.  When  he  forgets  the 
critical  and  skeptical  world,  the  bugbear  of  literary  men,  in 
the  power  of  his  closet  convictions,  we  hear  him  using  this 
31* 
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language  :  —  'It  is  an  exquisite  and  beautiful  thing  in  our 
nature,  that  when  the  heart  is  touched  and  softened  by  some 
tranqTiil  happiness  or  affectionate  feeling,  the  memory  of  the 
dead  comes  over  it  most  powerfully  and  irresistibly.  It  would 
seem  almost  as  though  our  better  thoughts  and  sympathies 
were  charms,  in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  is  enabled  to  hold 
some  vague  and  mysterious  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of 
those  we  loved  in  life.  Alas  I  how  often  and  how  long  may 
these  patient  angels  hover  around  us,  watching  for  the  spell 
which  is  so  seldom  uttered  and  so  soon  forgotten  1 '  Miss 
Bront«  is  still  more  decided  :  —  'Besides  this  earth,  and  be- 
sides the  race  of  men,  there  is  an  invisible  world  and  a  king- 
dom of  spirits.  That  world  is  round  us,  for  ii  is  every- 
where;  and  those  spirits  watch  ns,  for  they  are  commissioned 
to  guard  us,'  &c.  She  makes  a  voice  to  be  heard  from  an 
impossible  distance  according  to  nataral  acoustics,  and  asserts 
that  though  strange  it  is  true  Miss  Mnlock  describes  her 
spintualistic  friends  as  people  with  go  >d  warm  hearts  but 
with  little  head  ind  then  she  gies  ai  1  embelh=!hes  her  vol 
nmes  with  all  sorts  of  spintaili'im  Such  are  the  in  onsis 
tencies  of  mii  ds  in  a  woful  dilemma  betni\t  their  education 
and  the  meridicahle  forte  of  nature  The  deep  intereit 
which  Sir  Edward  Bnlner  Lytton  ha  ql  vays  taken  in  spirit 
ual  phenomena  he  has  himself  male  famih^r  to  every  one 
But  from  these  general  remarks  I  reiert  to  my  immediate 
object 

The  great  poets  of  Italy  are  from  then  rehgion  neccs 
s an ly  spiritualists  They  aie  tau^jht  !j  the  CitholiL  and 
Infdlhble  Chn  ch  full  taith  in  the  agen  j  on  earth  of  spuit 
ual  power  sacred  and  infernal  and  that  exhibited  m  every 
form  of  divine  mterpos  tion  and  of  magic  Dante  makes 
himself  be  conducted  thiough  hell  pnrgatory  and  paiadii-e 
by  departed  spirits  —  by  Tirgil  through  the  two  former  re 
gions  by  Beatnce  through  the  lattei  The  whole  frame 
and  substance  of  his  ^reat  poem,  the  Dnnm  Commedia,  are 
spiritual ;  and  had  we  not  had  other  evidence  of  Dante's  more 
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poetical  belief,  we  might  safely  have  pronounced  hia  knowl- 
edge of  spiritoal  subjects  spirituaJIj  communicated, — the  laws 
of  spiritual  life  as  communicated  by  him  being  so  perfectly, 
for  the  most  part,  in  accordance  with  still  more  modem 
revelation'!  It  would  be  i  good  work  of  some  une  well 
icqaamted  with  the  poetry  of  Dante  to  gne  us  an  elaborate 
demonstration  of  this  to  which  I  can  merely  allude  He 
pronouDLps  the  great  law  of  spirit  intercsurse  however,  in 
hn  Paradise  most  positively  not  at,  a  poetical  idea  hut  as  a 
philosophical  truth 

When  fiigt  oiealecl 

Cooiponndei  natu  cs    n    he  m  dd  e  p  a  eJ 
Subjec    to  bonds      h   U  no       e   uaj  unb    d 

\BHr      Ta      a     n   Fa  ad       ciXK 

Th  a  str  k  ugly  born  out  1  j  11  tt  e  exper  en  es  of 
modem  sj  r  tual  sm  The  loctr  e  ot  g  ard  an  angels  is 
not  mo  e  f  lly  CO  fi  m  d  than  that  d  rect  commun  cat  on 
fetw  xt  emloded  and  dsenboded  sj.  r  ts  can  only  take 
plate  under  fixed  and  jealo  sly  ^u  ded  laws  It  s  these 
law  that  present  p  r  tual  exper  ences  are  render  ng  every 
day  clearer  to  the  gnori  e  of  wl  ch  ske]  t  cal  m  nds  owe 
the  r  onstant  self  exposures  a  d  ma  y  well  mean  ng  i  er 
sons  the  r  ]  apf  o  tments  I  the  p  ose  vo  ks  of  Dante 
the  Co  V  to  aul  the  Monarch  a  a  e  nume  on  a  owals  of 
h  faith  1  a  d  k  0  vie  ige  of  sp  tual  am  In  the  Mon 
arch  a  he  say  To  the  fi  t  k  nd  of  hai  p  ue  s  ve  arr  ve 
by  nea  s  of  pi  lo  oph  i!  stud  es  fuilo  v  g  tl  em  up  by 
the  I  ra  t  ce  of  n  oral  and  tcllectuil  virt  e  The  seco  d 
wc  reach  by  mes,  of  sj  t  il  wr  t  g  vl  ch  u  pass 
h  nan  reason  And  agi  n  God  does  and  w  11  do  iiany 
tl    g     by    nea  s    of  angels    wh  ch  t!  e  V    ar  of  God    the 

ccesso  of  St  Peter  can  ot  do  (Book  i  }  In  the  Con 
vito  he  says,  'Oh,  happy  those  few  who  sit  at  that  table 
where  the  bread  of  angels  is  eaten  I '  (Trat.  i.  c.  1.).     And 
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again,  'The  life  of  my  heart  —  i.  e.  of  my  inner  man — ia 
wont  to  be  a  seeret  thought,  a  thought  which  ascends  to 
God — i.  e.  I  contemplate  in  thougiit  the  kingdom  of  heaven' 
(Trat.  c.  ii.  8). 

But  in  tlie  Vita  Wuoti  wt,  tind  Dante  havini;  M&icn? 
illustrative  of  hia  coming  life  This  fitultj  he  appeals  to 
havo  inherited  from  hi-,  mother  Boccaccio  in  his  life  of 
hira  says  A  little  while  before  Dante  b  birth  his  mother 
saw  in  a  dreani  what  her  future  child  was  to  be  which  wis 
then  nnknown  both  to  her  and  to  othei--  but  is  now  manifest 
to  all  from  the  result  The  gentle  lady  in.  her  sleep  fan- 
cied she  was  under  a  verv  high  laurel  tree  which  grew  tn  a 
green  meido«  bj  the  side  of  »  copious  fountain  ,  and  there 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  being  maintained  only  h^  the 
bemea  that  fell  fiom  the  hnrel  tree  and  with  the  waters 
of  the  clear  fountiin  leemed  in  a  veiy  short  time  to  grow 
tip  into  a  shephtrd,  who  endeavored  with  his  utmost 
poweis  to  'eize  the  leivet,  of  the  tree  with  whoso  fruit  he 
had  been  fed  In  the  midst  of  these  endeavors  he  seemed 
to  fall  down  ,  and  on  rising  up  again  he  naa  no  longer  a 
man  but  had  beetnie  a  peaoocli  At  this  change,  she  was 
Btiuck  with  so  much  wonder  that  she  awoke,  and  little 
time  elapied  befoie  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  with  the 
consent  of  the  father  was  called  Dante  and  deseri  edij  so , 
Dante  being  an  abbreviation  of  Durante  which  means  last- 
ing enduring  ' 

In  the  Vita  Uuova  he  tells  n't  that  basing  received  a 
pleasant  salutation  from  Beatriee  Portinari  the  young  lady 
of  his  love  'I  quitted  the  oompanj  as  it  were  in  a  state 
of  mtoxRation  ,  and  letinng  to  my  chamber  I  sate  down 
to  meditate  on  this  most  couitpous  lady  Duiing  my  medi 
tation  a  sweet  bleep  came  over  me  in  wbnh  appeared  a 
wonderful  \ision  I  seemed  to  see  in  my  chamber  i  cloud 
aa  red  as  fire  m  the  midst  of  which  I  diaterned  the  figuie  of 
a  man  whose  aspect  struck  fear  into  the  beholder,  whilst, 
wonderful  to  say,  he  appeared  all  joy.     He  spoke  of  many 
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things,  few  of  which  I  imderEtood ;  hut  amongst  them  was 
this,  "Ego  dominus  tuus,"  "I  am  thy  master."  In  his 
arms  I  seemed  to  see  a  sleeping  figure,  nalied,  exeept  a 
slight  ooTering  of  a  blood-red  eolorcd  drapery;  but  look- 
in"  more  attentively  I  saw  that  it  was  my  lady  of  hap- 
p  h    h  d        d  ded  t    address  me  on  the  day  be- 

f  I  f  h      h      1    Ji     seemed  to  hold  something, 

wh    1  w        II      fl.  m  d  t     say  these  words,  "Vide  cor 

tu  B  1   Id  tl  J  h    rt    —  And  after  a  short  time  he 

mdtmt  k     h     «ho  slept,  and  to  exert  his  skill 

u  h  16  that  h  f  d  h  to  eat  that  which  was  burn- 
n  n  h  hand  —  a  d  tl  h  did  with  hesitation  and  fear. 
H  tay  d  but  a  h  1 1  aft  this,  but  his  joy  was  changed 
into  a  most  bitter  kmentation.  Weeping,  he  folded  her  in 
his  arms,  and,  with  her,  directed  his  coarse  to  heaven.' 

Dante  asked  his  friends  what  could  he  the  meaning  of  this 
lifelike  vision;  and  several  of  them  wrote  him  explanations 
according  to  their  several  fancies— amongst  them  his  dearest 
iriend,  -Guido  Cavalcanti,  in  a  sonnet  commencing,  'Vedesti 
al  mio  parcre  ogni  valore'  —  but  time  was  the  only  true  in- 
terpreter, and  that  quickly,  for  Beatrice  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four. 

As  Dante  believed  in  spirit  communication,  so  it  seems 
that,  after  his  death,  he  had  to  make  one  himself.  Boccaccio 
relates  the  circumstance  in  his  Life  of  Dante,  and  it  has  been 
reprinted  in  various  memoirs  of  him  ;  amongst  others,  in  one 
prefixed  to  this  edition  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia,'  by  Palma 
of  Naples,  in  1827,  The  thirteen  last  cantos  of  the  '  Com- 
media' were  missing,  and  all  efforls  to  discover  them  by  the 
family  and  friends  of  Dante  proved  vain.  Boccaccio  says  :  — ■ 
'  Jacopo  and  Piero,  sons  of  Dante,  who  were  themselves  ac- 
customed to  write  verses,  were  much  importuned  by  tiieir 
friends  to  do  their  best  to  finish  their  father's  work,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  remain  in  an  imperfect' state,  when  Jaeopo 
was  surprised  by  an  extraordinary  vision  (he  being  far  more 
zealous  in  the  matter  than  his  brother),  which  not  only  took 
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the  presumptuous  notion  out  of  his  head,  but  showed  him 
where  the  thirteen  cantos  were  which  they  had  hitherto 
vainly  Dndeavored  to  find.  A  worthy  citizen  of  Ravenna, 
named  Pietro  Giardino,  who  had  long  been  a  disciple  of 
Dante,  related  that  about  eight  months  after  the  death  of  his 
master,  one  night  a  little  before  dawn,  Jacopo,  Dante's  son, 
came  to  his  house  and  told  him  t''^*  ^^  ^^^'  ^  ^itt\e  before 
that  time,  seen  Dante,  his  father,  in  a  dream,  clothed  in 
shining  garments,  and  with  an  unusual  light  shining  in  hia 
countenance  ;  and  that  when  he  enqaired  of  the  apparition  if 
it  yet  lived,  he  was  answered,  "  Yes,  real  life,  not  such  as 
yours."  Upon  which  he  farther  enquired  if  he  had  finished 
his  poem  before  passing  into  real  life,  and  if  so,  where  was 
the  remainder,  which  none  of  them  had  been  able  to  find. 
In  reply  to  which  he  received  the  following  answer,  "  Tes,  I 
did  finish  it ;  "  and  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  spirit  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  chamber  in  which  he 
generally  slept  when  ahve,  and  touching  one  of  the  partitions, 
said,  "  What  you  have  so  much  sought  for  is  here,"  and  with 
that  Dante  and  his  dream  vanished.  He  then  stated  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  rest  any  longer  till  he  had  come  to  tell 
him  what  he  had  seen,  in  order  that  they  might  go  together 
and  search  the  place  pointed  out — which  was  firmly  imprinted 
on  his  mind  —  in  order  to  see  whether  the  information  came 
from  a  genuine  spirit,  or  was  a  delusion.  On  this  account, 
although  the  night  was  not  yet  spent,  he  arose,  and  they 
both  went  to  the  place  indicated,  and  there  found  some  hang- 
ings fixed  on  the  wall,  and  having  slightly  raised  thom,  they 
saw  in  the  wall  an  opening  which  none  of  them  had  ever  seen 
before,  or  known  to  be  there,  and  in  it  they  found  some 
manuscripts,  nearly  moulded  and  corrupted  by  the  dampness 
of  the  wall-;  and  having  gently  cleansed  them  from  the  mould 
and  read  them,  they  found  them  to  be  the  thirteen  cantos  so 
much  sought  for  by  them.  They  then  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  Messer  Cane  della  Scala,  as  the  author  himself  was 
wonttodo,  who  joined  them  to  the  rest  of  the  work ;  and  the 
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work  which  tad  taken  so  many  years  to  prepare  was  at 
length  finished.' 

Boccaccio  was  Mmself  a  profound  believer  in  spiritualism, 
The  stories  of  the  Decameron  abound  with  proofs  of  the  We 
of  the  marTelloua,  and  where  that  love  exists,  there  is  sure 
to  bo  more  or  less  faith.  He  drew  these  stories,  however, 
not  from  romance,  hnt  from  the  Chronicle  of  Ilelinandus, 
published  in  1212,  as  facts,  only  changing  the  names  of  per- 
sons and  places.  He  could,  therefore,  believe  and  relate  the 
apparition  of  Dante  as  a  reahty.  The  change  of  his  own  life 
had  been  occasioned  by  a  prophetic  message.  In  1359,  Boc- 
caccio went  to  meet  Petrarch  in  Milan,  and  on  his  return  ho 
stated  that  Petrarch  had  seriously  advised  hira  to  abandon 
worldly  pleasures,  and  fix  his  affections  on  those  above.  In 
1361,  Petrarch  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  commissioned  by- 
Pietro  Petroni  of  Certosa  — ■  a  man  celebrated  for  his  piety, 
and  for  the  miracles  done  by  him,  who  had  died  in  May  of 
that  year—- to  tell  him,  that  amongst  the  things  impressed  on 
his  mind  on  his  death-bed  were,  that  not  many  years  of  life 
remained  to  Boccaccio,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  aban- 
don poetry.  This  fact,  more  fully  stated  by  Manni,  and  by 
the  Abhe  de  Sade,  had  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Boc- 
caccio, that  he  determined  not  only  to  abandon  poetry,  but 
to  part  with  all  his  books,  and  to  abandon  every  profane 
study.  Petrareh  wisely  counselled  him  that  it  was  by  no 
means  necessary  to  rehnquish  all  poKte  literature,  much  less 
to  strip  himself  of  all  his  books,  but  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them,  as  the  most  holy  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church  had 
done  in  all  ages.  Neither  the  life  nor  the  writings  of  Boc- 
caccio, np  to  this  moment,  had  beea  very  commendable,  as 
the  Decameron  is  sufficient  evidence ;  but  he  now  adopted 
the  clerical  habit,  and  commenced  the  study  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, in  which,  however,  he  made  so  little  progress,  that  he 
again  relinquished  the  pursuit.  In  this  passage  we  see  a 
proof  of  Petrarch's  spiritual  faith,  as  well  as  of  Boccaccio's. 
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In  fact,  Petrarch  was  profoundly  penetrated  by  faith  in  the 
spiritual  powers  of  the  Chnrcli. 

In  the  great  poems  of  both  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  t!ie  elements 
of  siiperoaturalism  run  to  perfect  riot.  Angels  and  arch- 
angels, prophets,  magicians,  and  devils,  are  the  active  agents 
of  the  events  celebrated.  These  were  all  founded  on  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  and  were  not  only  used  as  machinery, 
but  believed  in  by  these  master  poets. 

The  very  first  words  of  Tasso,  in  the  'Gerusalemme  Lib- 
erata,'  are  spiritualistic  — 

Man  da  a  Tortosa  Dio  I'Angelo. 

la  the  words  of  Wiffen's  translation  — 

God  to  Tortosa  eonda  his  angel  doTrn; 
a  fit  opening  to  one  of  the  most  exuberant  specimens  of  su- 
pernatnraiism  in  any  Janguage.  Scarcely  in  Milton  —  who 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Tasso,  and  the  friend  of  Tasso's 
best  friend,  the  Marquis  Manso  —  are  the  conflicts  of  Deity 
and  Demonism,  of  archangels  and  arch-fiends,  more  largely, 
boldly,  and  vigorously  introduced.  As  Jupiter  from  Olym- 
pns  looks  down  to  earth  in  Homer,  so  the  Eternal  Father  in 
Tasso.  As  the  one  sends  down  Mercury,  so  the  God  of 
Christians  sends  down  the  Archangel  Gabriel  to  their  aid. 
The  Prince  of  Darkness  musters  his  powers  below  to  resist 
the  hosts  of  the  Cross ;  Beelzebub  appears,  like  the  ancient 
gods,  in  arms  in  the  field ;  the  fury,  Alecto,  fans  the  infernal 
fiame  of  strife  ;  and  then  the  Archangel  Michael  is  commis- 
sioned  to  rout  the  diabolic  powers.  But  these  powers  reap- 
pear in  the  shape  of  magic.  The  enchanted  gardens  of  Ar- 
mida,  the  spectral  forest  where  demon  serpents  and  fierce 
beasts  prowl,  and  where  every  tree  is  animated  by  its  spirit, 
are  familiar  to  the  reader.  Let  us  pass  this  as  fable,  and  view 
the  poet  in  his  own  life  and  experience.  What  he  sung,  he 
there  acts  and  believes.  He  saw  and  conversed  with  spirits 
and  the  world  pronounced  him  mad.  He  was  mad  in  the 
same  fashion  as  millions  are  mad  now,  as  the  prophets  and 
apostles  were  mad. 
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It  Is  now  fully  admitted,  by  al!  those  who  have  carefally 
examined  the  matter,  that  Tasso  was  as  sane,  and  more  so, 
than  those  who  condemned  him  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna 
at  Ferrara.  It  was  the  policy  of  that  most  vindictive  and 
implacable  of  tyrants,  Alphonso,  the  petty  Dnke  of  Ferrara, 
to  brand  Tasso  as  mad,  because  he  had  presumed  to  fall  in 
love  with  his  sister,  Leonora  D'Este.  That  sister  might 
have  married  some  wealthy  dnke  or  prince,  the  dull  and 
gilded  grub  of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  have  been  no 
more  heard  of  Bat  for  a  man  to  love  her  whose  princedom 
was  to  extend  over  all  time,  and  was  to  cast  a  blazon  on  even 
the  meanest  thing  of  state  that  came  near  it,  was  an  offence 
only  to  be  expiated  by  the  most  shameful  and  detestable 
treatment  that  ever  genias  suffered  from  the  hands  of  pam- 
pered in  si  gi  lie  anco.  -Those  men  of  intelligence  who  gained 
admittance  to  the  great  poet — where,  amid  howling  maniacs, 
and  in  the  vilest  squalor  and  contemptuous  neglect,  he  passed 
his  days,  whilst  publishers  far  and  near  were  enriching  them- 
selves by  his  plundered  copyrights,  and  torturing  him  with 
barbarous  issues  of  his  noblest  poem  —  declared  unanimously 
that  he  was  perfectly  sane  ;  but  that,  though  he  was  not  mad, 
he  had  suffered  enough  to  have  driven  him  so.  Manso,  hia 
must  generous  and  faithful  of  friends,  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately at  and  after  this  time,  declares  him  perfectly  sound  of 
intellect ;  aad  during  the  short  remaining  time  which  he  lived 
after  his  seven  years'  detention  in  the  madhouse,  and  which 
he  spent  in  -honor  amid  popes,  cardinals,  princes,  nobles,  and 
men  of  genius  of  all  kinds,  no  man  showed  himself  more  sane. 
That  he  was  restless  and  nervous  was  the  consequence  of  his 
long  cruel  treatment  from  many  canses  and  many  men,  acting 
on  such  a  finely-strung  temperament  as  could  only  have  pro- 
duced the  'Jerusalem  Delivered.'  It  was  the  business  of  the 
venai  Serassi  —  the  tool  of  the  Bstes,  and  who,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  my  old  schoolfellow,  Jeremiah  WifFen,  the  ele- 
gant translator  of  the  'Jerusalem,'  dedicated  his  work  to  that 
Maria  Beatrice  D'Este  who  would  not  even  permit  the  name 

11—38 
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of  Tasso  to  remain  attached  to  an  opera  of  his  performed 
before  her,  but  obliged  the  manager  to  subatitnte  for  it  that 
of  Lope  Ae  Vega  1  —  it  was  his  bnsinDss  to  endeavor  to  per- 
petuate the  atigma  of  insanity  which  the  little  despot  of  Fer- 
rara  had  stamped  on  him.  Manso,  and  later  Italian  biogra- 
phers—  in  England,  Milman  and  Wiffcn — have  sufficiently 
exposed  the  base  endeavor. 

In  his  'Ambassador,'  Tasso  introduces  a  dialogue  betwixt 
himself  and  a  spirit,  which,  however,  he  represents  as  merely 
imagined  ;  but  in  his  cell  at  Santa  Anna  he  assures  us  that 
he  was  visited  pestorcl  and  plundered  by  mibohieTons  *!pirit? 
and  especially  by  one  that  he  calls  the  FoUetto  or  Spnte 
That  he  was  robbed  by  his  keepers  in  his  absence  from  his 
room  he  al  u  tells  us ,  but  he  mikes  as  positive  statement 
that  he  wai  robbed  by  the  sp  nts  when  he  was  pesent 
Flames  he  sajs  wreathed  and  turned  themselves  leross  the 
dark  walls  of  his  prioon  sparks  of  fire  seemed  tu  fli»h  fiom 
his  own  eyes,  shadony  forms  of  rats  and  other  obscure 
animals  ghded  over  the  vault  of  his  room  nhcre  they  could 
not  possibly  be  Stiange  ntises  whistling*!  ringing  and 
tolling  of  belli  and  stiiking  of  clocks  beset  him  Horses 
tramjled  on  him  monsters  butted  him  in  his  bed  All  these 
thmgs  were  of  conise  set  down  to  his  frenzy  but  wort  no 
doubt  the  result  of  his  hating  hj  h  s  tortures  of  miiid  from 
his  scandilous  treatment  been  raised  into  the  condition  in 
which  the  spirit  puts  forth  its  poweia  energamenically  and 
takes  hold  on  the  spiritual  world  and  comes  into  startling 
lappoil  with  it  His  letters  and  j,love  and  money  weie 
drawn  ont  of  locked  hoses  when  no  one  wa,s  there  but  him 
self  and  flune  about  the  place  To  secure  his  money  he 
sent  it  out  of  the  prison  to  t  fnend  His  books  n  ere  flung 
down  fiom  the  shelves,  a  loaf  was  snatched  ont  of  his  own. 
hands,  and  a  plate  of  fruit,  which  he  was  offering  to  a  Polish 
yoath.  '  God  knows,'  he  says,  '  that  I  am  neither  a  magician 
nor  a  Lutheran,  that  I  never  read  heretical  books,  nor  those 
which  treat  of  necromancy,  nor  any  prohibited  art ;  yet  I  can 
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neither  defend  myself  from  thievish  men  wlien  I  am  absent, 
nor  the  devil  when  I  am  present.'  To  comfort  him,  however, 
he  says  that  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  that 
when  he  was  so  reduced  by  illness  that  he  could  not  bear 
medicine  any  longer,  he  prayed  most  fervently  to  her,  and 
was  insfeintly  cured.  He  has  recorded  this  miraculous  cure 
in  a  sonnet,  commencing, 

Egro  lo,  languina,  e  d'alto  sonno  avinta. 

After  his  release  from  the  madhouse,  and  when  living 
with  Manso  at  his  country  estate  near  Bisaccio,  he  joined  in 
all  the  sports  and  pursuits  of  those  around  him.  Manso,  in 
a  letter,  says:  —  'The  Signior  Torquato  is  become  a  mighty 
hunter,  and  triumphs  over  all  the  asperity  of  the  season  and 
of  the  country.  When  the  days  are  bad,  we  spend  them, 
and  the  long  hours  of  evening,  in  hearing  music  and  songs ; 
for  one  of  his  principal  enjoyments  is  to  listen  to  the  ira- 
proTvissatori,  wliose  facility  for  versification  he  envies. 
Sometimes,  too,  we  dance  with  the  giris  here,  a  thing  which 
affords  him  much  pleasure  ;  but  we  chiefly  sit  conversing  by 
the  fire,  and  often  we  have  fallen  into  discourse  of  that  spirit 
which,  he  says,  appears  to  him.' 

Whether  grave  or  gay,  this  spirit  often  came  to  him,  and 
he  often  held  long  discourses  with  it.  Manso  endeavored 
to  persnade  him  that  it  was  a  fancy ;  but  Tasso  maintained 
that  it  was  as  real  as  themselves,  a  Christian  spirit,  and 
which  Manso  admits  gave  him  great  comfort  and  consola. 
tion.  Tasso,  to  convince  Manso  of  the  reality  of  this  spirit, 
begged  him  to  be  present  at  an  interview.  Manso  says  that 
he  saw  Tasso  address  himself  to  some  invisible  object,  listea 
in  return,  and  then  reply  to  what  it  appeared  to  have  said. 
He  says  that  the  discourses  of  Tasso  '  were  so  lofty  and  mar- 
vellous, both  by  the  sublimity  of  their  topics  and  a  certain 
unwonted  manner  of  talking,  that,  exalted  above  myself  into 
a  certain  kind  of  esitacy,  I  did  not  dare  to  intermpt  them.' 
Tasso  was  disappointed,  however,  that  Manso  did  not  see  or 
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fiear  the  spirit — whicli  he  ought  not  to  have  been  after  what 
he  himself  tells  us,  that  to  see  spirits  the  human  eye  .must 
be  purified,  or  tho  spirits  must  array  themselves  in  matter. 
This  is  the  present  acknowledged  law  in  such  eases  of  appa- 
ritions. They  who  see  them  must  he  mediums — that  is,  have 
their  spiritual  eyes  open  —  or  the  spirits  must  envelop  them- 
selves in  matter  obvious  to  the  outer  eye.  Tasso  did  not 
recollect  that  Manso  might  not  he  in  the  clairvoyant  condi- 
tion in  whicli  he  himself  was ;  and  Manso,  wholly  ignorant 
of  these  psychological  laws,  could  only  suppose  Tasso  deal- 
ing with  a  subjective  idea.  Tet  Manso  evidently  fell  the 
presence  of  the  spirit,  for  he  was  raised  by  it  'into  a  kind  of 
estacy,'  aud  he  confesses  that  Tasso's  spiritnal  interviews 
'  were  more  likely  to  affect  Lis  own  mind  than  that  he  should 
dissipate  Tasso's  true  or  imaginary  opinion.' 

To  the  tens  of  thoasands  of  to-day  who  liave  practically 
studied  these  phases  of  psychology,  the  whole  of  Tasso's 
experience  is  simple  and  agreeable  to  familiar  fact,  and  places 
the  great  poet  in  the  numerous  class  of  those  who  have  been 
treated  -as  visionaries,  because  they  really  were  more  clear- 
sighted and  more  matter-of-fact  than  their  horny-eyed 
neighbors.  Perhaps  Tasso  himself  did  not  comprehend  the 
real  condition  of  those  improvvissatori,  at  whose  facility  of 
poetic  declamation  he  so  much  wondered.  Improvisation 
is  bat  one  mode  of  mediumship.  This  class  of  extempore 
poets,  who  at  a  moment  break  forth  often  into  very  sub- 
lime and  wonderful  strains,  are  frequently  noted  iu  their  or- 
dinary moods  for  their  very  dull  and  commonplace  minds. 
They  are  but  the  flutes  and  trumpets  through  which  spiritual 
poets  pour  the  music  and  eloquence  of  other  spheres  for  the 
occasion. 

Turning  to  our  own  poets,  we  might  collect  evidences  from 
Chaucer  to  Shakspeare ;  but  in  Milton  we  come  on  an 
avowal  that  has  been  a  thousand  times  quoted,  of  the  mil- 
lions of  spiritual  beings  that  walk  the  air  both  when  we 
wake  and  when  we  sleep.    In  his '  Paradise  Lost '  he  teaches 
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From  the  many  like  admissions  m  Mrs.  Hemans,  take 
also  one : 

Haat  thou  been  told  that  from  the  riewlesa  bounie 
The  dark  way  neTer  haih  allowed  return? 
That  all  which  tears  caa  move  with  life  is  fled  — 
That  earthly  love  is  powerless  on  the  dead  ? 
Believe  it  not 

I  have  already  quoted  the  candid  avowal  of  Southey,  of 
his  belief  in  ghosts ;  the  evidences  of  the  spiritualism  of 
Byron  and  Shelley ;  and  as  to  Coleridge,  though  in  one 
place  he  says  he  has  seen  too  many  ghosts  to  believe  in 
them,  in  another  we  find  him  gravely  tolling  a  ghost  story  in 
his  '  Table  Talk,'  which  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
'Spiritual  Magaiiine,'  p.  329.  As  for  their  contemporary, 
Rogers,  he  pronounces  spiritualism  '  a  new  mode  of  sense,' 
'that  mysterious  guide,' — 

That  oracle  to  man  in  mercy  given, 

Whose  voice  ia  truth,  whoso  wisdom  is  from  heaven. 

Hoqees's  Foeias,   •■The  Voyage  of  Columbus.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  independent  of  his  large  nse  of  appari- 
tion lore  in  both  his  prose  and  poetry,  condemns  the  narrow 
prejudice  which  cannot  accept  it.  He  says  :  — '  We  talk  of 
a  credulous  vulgar  without  recollecting  that  there  is  a  vulgar 
incredulity,  which,  in  historical  matters,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  religion,  finds  it  easier  to  doubt  than  to  examine ;  and 
endeavors  to  assume  the  credit  of  an  esprit  fort,  by  decry- 
ing whatever  happens  to  be  beyond  the  very  limited  com- 
prehension of  the  skeptic '  {Introduction  to  '  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth'). 
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In  the  opening  eliapter  of  this  work,  I  gave  some  speci- 
mens of  the  spiritualism  of  Wordsworth ;  and  as  his  incul- 
cations of  it  are  hoth  hold  and  estru, ordinary,  I  close  this 
chapter  with  him. 

He  opens  the  third  part  of  'Peter  Bell'  with  these  re- 
markahle  stanzas : 

I  "ye  Loari  of  one,  a  gentle  soul. 

Though  giyeu  to  Badness  and  to  gloom, 

And  fov  the  fact  -will  vouch.     One  night 

It  chanced  that  by  a  taper'a  light 
Tills  man  was  reading  in  bis  room; 

Bending  as  jou  or  I  might  bead 

At  night  o'er  any  pious  book, 
When  sudJen  blackness  overspread 
Tlie  snow-white  page  on  which  he  read, 

And  made  the  good  man  round  him  look. 

The  oiamber  walls  were  dark  all  round, 

And  to  his  book  bo  turned  again ; 
The  llgbt  had  left  the  good  man's  taper. 


The  godly  book  was  in  his  band, 

And  on  the  page,  more  black  than  coal, 
Appeared,  set  forth  in  strange  array, 
A  jeord— which  to  his  dying  day 

Perplexed  the  good  man's  gentle  scut. 


The  ghostly  word,  full  plainly  seen, 
Did  never  from  his  lips  depart; 

But  he  hath  said,  poor  gontle  wight! 

It  brought  full  many  a  sin  to  light 
Out  of  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Dread  spirits !  to  torment  the  good 
Why  wander  from  yoar  course  so  fa 

Disordering  color,  foria,  and  statare ! 
Let  good  men  feel  the  soul  of  natui 
And  see  things  as  tbey  are. 

I  know  you,  potent  spirits  1  well. 

How,  with  the  feeling  and  the  sense 
Playing,  ye  govern  foes  and  friends. 
Yoked  to  your  will  for  fearful  onds  — 
And  this  I  speak  ii 
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But  migbt  1  gWe  adyioe  to  you, 

■ffhom  in  my  four  I  loia  so  well, 
From  men  of  pensive  Tirtue  go, 
Dread  baings ;  and  your  empire  show 
On  hearts  like  that  of  Patm  Bell. 

Your  preacnoe  I  have  often  felt 
In  darkness  and  tlie  stormy  night; 

And  -well  I  know,  if  need  there  be, 

Ye  can  put  forth  your  agency 

When  enrth  is  oalm  and  heaven  ia  bright. 

Then  coming  from  fhe  wayward  world, 

That  powerful  world  in  whioh  ya  dwell. 
Come  Spirits  of  tho  Mind  !  and  try 
To-night,  beneath  the  moonlight  ^y, 
What  may  be  done  with  Petar  Bell. 


There  wis  a  time  when  all  tatmland 

Did  listen  with  a  foith  ainoere 

To  tunelal  tongues  m  mystery  versed 

In  his '  Ecclesiiatical  Sketelies,'  sonnet  xvui ,  he  says : 

Death,  darknes"    danger    are  our  natural  lot, 

And  avil  spirits  may  our  walk  atteo  i 

For  anght  the  widest  know    nr  eomprehenti 

Then  be  ffood  spirits,  free  to  breathe  a  note 

Of  elevation     let  their  odura  floit 

Aroatid  tha^e  converts    and  thi,ir  gloiies  blond. 

Outshining  nightly  tapers    or  the  blaze 

Of  the  noonday      Noi  doubt  that  golden  ords 

Of  good  woiks   mingling  with  the  visions   raise 

The  Boul  to  purer  worlds 

WhatWoidsworth  taught  m  song,  he  a^iserted  also  in 
actual  lite  Mr  and  Mrs  Wordw orth,  retmning  once  from 
Cambridge  where  they  had  been  pijmg  a  Tisit  to  the  poet's 
brother,  Dr  Woidsworth,  Master  of  Inmty  College,  they 
relittd  to  aa  this  occurrence  A  yonmr  man  having  just 
come  to  enter  himself  a  student  at  Trinity,  biought  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Di  "Wordsworth  and  on  presenting  it, 
asked  it  the  master  could  recommend  to  him  comfortable 
chambers.  Dr.  Wuiilaworth  mentioned  to  him  some"  then 
vacant,  and  the  young  man  took  them.     In  a  few  days  seeing 
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him,  Dr.  Wordsworth  asked  him  how  he  liked  them.  He  re- 
plied tkat  the  chambers  themselves  were  Tery  convenient,  but 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  lea¥e  them.  Dr.  Wordsworth 
asking  for  what  reason,  the  j  oan§  man  replied,  that  he  might 
think  him  fanciful,  but  the  rooms  were  haunted.  That  he 
had  been  woke  each  night  by  a  child  that  wandered  ahont 
the  rooms,  moaning  and  strange  to  say,  with  the  palms  of 
its  hand  tu  n  d  ut  a  1  That  he  had  searched  his  rooms, 
found  th  m  h        a   o       curelj  locked,  and  that  noth- 

ing but  an  pp  t  n  aid  tlius  traverse  them.  Dr. 
Wordsw  th  d  h  uld  now  be  candid  with  him  ;  that 
these  rmhdbe  ptlly  abandoned  by  students  who 
asserted  th      am     tl  b  t  having  perfect  reliance  on  his 

veracity  and  jud  m  nt  f  m  hat  he  had  heard  of  him,  he 
was  de  ou  to  e  wh  th  h  would  confirm  the  story,  hav- 
ing had  nantmt  n  ftbf  rehand.  I  relate  the  account 
from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  a  good  many  years,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  substantially  correct.  Whether  the  young 
man  thanked  the  doctor  for  his  reeommondation  of  such  lodg- 
ings does  not  appear. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 


Gather  up  tbe  fragments  that  n 


WE  have  now  traversed  all  ages  and  all  countries,  and 
everywhere  we  have  found  the  faith  and  the  facts  of 
supernatural  ism  existing  in  all  classes  of  men— in  the  highest 
philosophers  as  in  the  simplest  individuals  ;  nay,  they  are  the 
h  gh    t  ph  i      ph  1  th    m    t  illustrious  apostles  of  re- 

lig  wh  b  b  tl  b  Id  t  and  firmest  assertors  of 
th  m  It  th  J  wiBhh  t  y  wh  ce  we  draw  our  spiritual 
f  th  th  t    ]        t     1  m  p  eme.   From  the  heights 

fA        tfCml        IfS  t  streams  down  upon  ua 

d      I         1    y     t       d    t     th   t    ts  and  the  palm-shades 

f  th  t  1    t        1       f    m  th    Wilderness  of  Arabia, 

f    m    It  tl        t  d  1 1  d    t    ims  of  Judea,  it  cornea 

t  th     h  p     f   m|  n  h  bl    manna,  and  is  spread  be- 

f  th  th      1    t  f  th  with  the  piled  baskets 

f  fig  d  ]  g  t  Th  h  tory  of  our  Saviour  is 
til         f  th  1  t  a  the  promised  heritage 

of  his  apostles  and  disciples  to  the  end  of  time.  All  Christian 
Chnrches  claim  it,  all  revivers  of  the  faded  glories  of  our  faith 
are  reinvested  with  it.  Derided  and  spnrned  at  by  the  Terrcs 
Filii  in  every  age,  it  still  lives  on  regardless  of  them.  Wher- 
ever literature  extends  it  stamps  the  page  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition  :  wherever  man  lives  with  instructed  or  uninstructed 
nature,  it  lives  with  him.     With  the  Platos,  the  Socrateses, 
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the  Aristotles,  tlie  Seneeas,  Tacitases,  and  Ciceros  of  anti- 
quity— with  those  men  worshipped  for  their  mighty  intellects 
by  the  learned  of  all  succeeding  ages,  it  was  itself  a  wor- 
shipped guest  and  power.  In  our  enquiry  after  it,  we  have 
not  had  to  pry  into  obscure  thickets  and  corners  for  it,  to 
peer  after  it  as  for  some  minute  object  in  deep  grass ;  we 
have  met  it  coming  as  legion  and  in  battaha  on  all  the  high- 
ways ;  found  it  enthroned  in  all  temples  ;  seated  at  the  door 
of  every  hall  of  state,  every  cottage,  and  every  tent  of  the 
nomade.  It  has  been  forced  on  our  attention  rather  than 
sought  after ;  antJ  so  prolific  are  its  perennial  harvests,  that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  lay  up  bat  a  meagre  tithe  of  it  in 
our  historic  barns.  This  volume  is  but  the  result  of  an  ear 
plncked  here,  a  grain  picked  up  there  ;  to  have  fairly  stated 
its  facta  would  have  been  to  write  libraries.  And  yet  is  this 
the  thing  that  we  are  now-a-days  doubting  of  and  denying  ! 
We  ire  come  to  the  proof  of  the  proverb,  that  we  cannot  see 
th    w    d  f     t        I    If  w         not  see  it,  it  must  be  because 

t     t         1       1        t    b  Ik  t    enter  oar  petty  vision.     We 

th  f  tl    fly       &t  Paul's,  that  could  not  com- 

p    h     1  tl     t  t  1  ty    f  1     tone,  much  less  of  the  whole 

t      t  If   t  b         t        1 1    to  us,  it  must  be  that  this 

t  y    f  t    ly  th  t  d  sky  Cimraeria  which  the  an- 

t   b  I       d  t 
1  t    1    g    11  th  f  our  progress,  there  have  Iain 

t  1 1  mb         f  t    th       t  easily  reducible  to  our  plan ; 

f       hp  h        tthtld  not  work  up  in  immediate 

k    I    g  w  th        1        f  w  11    yet  true  fragments  and  com- 

m  dt       f     1     th       th      temples — in  other  words,  series 

d   1  f  f   t     I    1  d  m    ded  an  arrangement  of  their 

w       Th  tl     p    t  must  lie  till  some  mightier 

1    Id     p  d  g  th      th  m ;  but  there  are  some  of  our 

t  m  f  th  t  J     t  p    t   which  must  at  least  have  an 

U  h  Th     gh  th       t     ts  and  facts  did  not  fall  fully 

t    mj  pi        f  h   t    J,  t!   y  m  y  be  here  catalogued,  though 
they  cannot  be  fairly  detailed. 
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The  department  of  apparitions  alone  is  a  most  voluminous 
one,  and  that  on  evidence  that  has  resisted  all  efforts,  how- 
ever violent,  to  dislodge  it.  Amongst  those  of  recent  times 
which  have  fised  themselves  with  an  invincible  pertinacity  in 
popular  faith,  is  that  which  warned  Lord  Ljttleton,  in  a 
dream,  of  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death,  the  truth  of  which 
■  bas  been  assailed  in  vain.  Equally  well  attested  is  that  of 
the  predecessor  in  a  church  living  of  the  Kiinigsberg  Pro- 
fessor, as  related  by  Count  Faikesheim  to  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall,  which  revealed  a  double  murder  by  the  pastor  of 
the  living.  That  which  appeared  to  Dr.  Seott  in  Broad 
Street,  London,  and  sent  him  to  discover  the  title-deeds  of  a 
gentleman  in  Somersetshire,  who  would  otherwise  have  lost 
hie  estate  in  a  lawsuit  with  two  cousins.  That  which  drove 
Lady  Pcnnjraan  and  her  family  out  of  a  house  in  Lisle  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  well  authen- 
ticated and  well  known.  That  which  announced  to  Sir 
Charles  Lee's  daughter,  at  Waltham  in  Essex,  three  miles 
from  Chelmsford,  her  death  that  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
which  took  place  then,  is  related  by  a  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
That  of  Dorothy  Dingle,  related  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ruddle,  a 
clergyman  of  Lannceston  in  Cornwali,  occurring  in  1665,  is 
well  known.  Still  more  celebrated  is  that  of  Lord  Tyrone 
to  Lady  Beresford,  to  warn  her  against  a  most  miserable 
marriage,  and  to  predict  the  marriage  of  his  (Lord  Tyrone's) 
daughter  with  Lady  Beresford's  son,  and  her  own  death  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.  In  proof  of  the  reality  of  this 
ghostly  visit,  the  spirit  took  hold  of  her  ladyship's  wrist, 
which  became  marked  indelibly,  so  that  she  always  wore  a 
black  ribbon  over  it.  This  black  ribbon  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Betty  Cobb,  Marlborough  Buildings, 
Bath,  who  during  her  long  life  was  ever  ready  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  narration,  as  are  said  to  be,  to  this  hour,  the 
whole  of  the  Tyrone  and  Beresford  families.  The  story  of 
Old  Booty,  from  the  log-book  of  Captain  Spinks,  master  of 
a  merchant-ship,   and   which  was  confirmed  by  Captains 
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Spinks  and  Baraabj  and  their  men,  in  court  at  Westminster, 
in  1681,  reign  of  James  II.,  before  Chief  Justice  Herbert 
and  three  other  judges,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Scarcely 
less  so  is  the  relation  of  an  apparition  by  Sir  John  Sher- 
brooke  and  General  Wynyard  abroad,  the  apparition  being 
that  of  a  brother  of  General  Wynyard,  then  in  England, 
The  brother,  it  was  leariit  in  due  course  of  the  post,  died  at 
that  eryt'ne  and  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  afterwards  ac- 
costed a  gentle  i  a  Piccadilly,  from  hia  strong  likeness 
to  the  &i  par  t  on  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  twin  brother  of 
the  deceased  In  ome  narratiyes  of  this  affair  the  gentle- 
man is  state  1  ot  to  1  are  been  a  twin  brother,  but  one  who 
strikii  ,jly  resemi  led  h  m.  The  leading  facts  in  every  acconnt 
are  the  same.  The  apparition  to  Dr.  Donne  of  his  living 
wife,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  representing  the  death  of  his 
child,  is  related  by  Isaak  Walton,  in  his  '  Life  of  Donne,'  as 
narrated  by  Dr.  Donne  himself.  The  apparition  of  the 
father  of  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  warning  his  son  of  his 
approaching  fate,  is  weil  known  and  well  attested.  Baxter 
relates  several  cases  as  communicated  to  him  at  first  hand. 
All  these  are  published  in  a  variety  of  works,  but  most  of 
them  may  be  fonnd  collected  in  Bohn's  edition  of  Enne- 
moser's  'History  of  Magic'  Mr.  Dale  Owen  has  recorded 
Eeveral  well-proved  cases  of  apparition  in  his  'Footfalls  on 
the  Boundary  of  Another  World,'  amongst  others  one  occur- 
ring to  my  own  mother,  furnished  by  myself,  and  weil  known 
in  the  family.  In  the  '  Spiritual  Magazine  '  will  be  found  a 
number  of  cases  of  recent  occurrence,  amongst  them  one  oc- 
curring to  a  lady  in  Yorkshire,  confirmed,  on  application,  by 
herself;  and  in  the  same  number,  the  saving  of  a  ship  by  a 
dream  of  the  captain,  also  confirmed,  on  application,  by  him- 
self (vol  i  551)  lu  the  second  volume  of  the  'Spiritual 
Magazine '  are  al  )  two  cases  occurring  to  Hugh  Miller,  ex- 
tracted Itora  his  autobiography. 

But  of  all  the  cases  of  apparition  of  ancient  or  modern 
times    ncne  ^1P  better  authenticated  than  that  of  Capfain 

II  — i>9 
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Wheatcroft,  who  fell  at  the  storming  of  Lacknow  in  I8i7, 
as  related  by  Mr.  Owen  in  his  'Footfalls,'  and  in  an  earlier 
page  of  this  work. 

Colonel  Swift,  late  Keeper  of  the  Crown  Jewels  in  the 
Tower,  relates,  in 'Notes  and  Qieuea  of  September  8  1860 
a  singular  apparition  witnessed  by  himself  and  fam  jy  in  Oo 
tober  1817,  in  his  room  in  that  ancient  fortress  fimous  f  r 
so  many  royal  murders  and  royal  and  anstoevatic  exec  iti  ns 
and  addf  that  soon  afterwards  a  sentinel  on  duty  before  the 
dooi  of  the  jewel-office  was  s  frf,hteicd  ly  an  app-ii  ti  i 
that  he  died 

In  the  third  lolume  of  the  Spi  itual  'Magazine  will  he 
foand  an  aocount  hy  me  of  the  appearaice  of  hijhts  and 
spinta  in  i  cottage  near  Ham  Staffordshire  called  Clamps 
m  the  Wood,  for  upwards  of  fifty  year  and  down  to  the 
present  year  when  the  family  living  m  it  have  deserted  it 
The  phenomena  were  familiar  to  the  whole  neighborhood 
Clamp*!  himself  lived  there  iifty  years  was  fond  of  the  ap 
peaiances  and  called  them  his  glorious  1  ghts  His  sue 
cessors  saw  them  the  same. 

These  are  here  noted,  in  adJition  to  various  easps  already 
related  in  this  work.  In  fact,  nothii  g  is  more  universal  than 
apparitions.  The  Cambridge  A&sociation  for  Spntuol  En 
quiry,  familiarly  called  the  Ghost  Club  consistraf,  of  eminent 
members  of  the  university,  have  stated  that  their  carefully 
conducted  researches  on  the  subieet  of  apparitions  ha^e  led 
them  to  regard  such  appearances  as  a  settled  fact  A  mem 
ber  of  this  association  informed  Mr  Dale  Owen  tt  at  he  t  ad 
collected  2,000  cases  of  apparitions  ;  and  Dr.  Garth  Wilkin- 
son says  truly,  in  his  'Life  of  Swedenborg,'  'The  lowest 
experience  of  all  time  is  rife  in  spiritnaJ  intercourse  already ; 
man  believes  it  in  his  fears  and  hopes,  even  when  his  educa- 
tion is  against  it ;  almost  every  family  has  its  legends  ;  and 
nothing  but  the  wanting  courage  to  divulge  them  keeps  back 
this  Bupernaturalism  from  forming  a  library  of  itself.'  This 
was  also  the  candid  confession  of  Kant ;  and  I  ara  bound  to 
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Bay,  that  I  never  yet  met  with  a  family  which,  when  its  mem- 
bers came  to  open  their  hearts  on  the  subject,  was  not  foand 
to  have  its  facts  or  knowledge  of  this  kind.  Even  while 
declaring  that  they  do  not  believe  them,  what  numbers  of 
individitals  oddly  assure  you  that  the  facts  are  as  they  relate 
them  !  Believed  by  nature,  disbelieved  hy  education,  and  yet 
true  notwithstanding  !  Such  is  the  pitiable  seesaw  of  mind 
induced  by  fashionable   theory  and  the  terror    of  imputed 


The  positive  statements,  by  most  creditable  people,  of 
hanntings,  are  equally  numerous.  Besides  those  extraor- 
dinary cases,  already  noticed  as  witnessed  by  Dr.  Kerner  in 
Germany,  and  others,  given  in  Mr.  Owen's  '  Footfalls,'  those 
of  the  celebrated  Cock-lane  Ghost  and  the  Drnmmer  of  Ted- 
worth,  though  often  declared  to  be  delusions  or  impositions, 
have  never  been  proved  so.  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  much 
ridiculed  for  believing  in  this  ghost ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
had  excellent  reasons  for  his  belief.  He  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  matter ;  floors  and  wainscots  were  pulled 
lip,  but  no  trick  discovered,  though  the  search  was  made 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Bishop  Percy,  and 
other  gentlemen.  The  ghost  is  declared  to  have  appeared 
to  three  different  persons  ;  and  the  poor  girl  through  whom 
it  made  the  raps — a  child  of  only  thirteen — was  tried  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  and  with  tied-up  hands  and  feet,  from  the 
supposition  that  she  made  the  noises  herself;  but  in  vain : 
the  noises  went  on,  and  that  in  different  rooms,  and  even 
different  houses.  That  such  a  deception  shonld  be  carried 
on  by  a  family  on  which  it  only  brought  persecution,  the 
pillory,  and  ruin,  was  too  absnrd  for  the  belief  of  any  except 
the  so-called  incredulous.  The  girl  was  simply  a  medium ; 
and  all  the  phenomena  were  in  accordance  with  laws  now 
perfectly  familiar.  An  able  analysis  of  the  case  is  given  iu 
the  '  Spiritual  Magazine,'  ii.  13. 

The  drummer  of  Tcdworth  is  equally  celebrated,  and 
equally  clear,  by  the  light  of  modern  experience,  to  have 
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been  a  bona  fide  case  of  spiritual  agency.  Ifc  was  earned  on 
in  tlie  house  of  Mr.  Mompesson,  a  gentleman  an  1  mi^  st  ate 
of  Tedworth, 'in  Wilts,  vastly  to  Lis  annoyance  id  j  rj 
but  too  plainly  to  liim  anytiiing  but  imposture.  In  fact  all 
the  phenomena  were  precisely  such  as  have,  at  tl  e  j  cse  t 
day,  occurred  in  scores  and  hundreds  of  case  E  ^hnd 

and  America-Flights,  knockicgs,  moving  of  furn  ture  an  wer 
ing  to  raps  by  cout  ter  rips  and  ab  indance  of  such  things 
which  are  heome  now  the  sheerest  commoi  place  The 
whole  narrative  inaj  be  seen  m  Glanyille  s  feaddacismus 
Tnumphatns  and  a  good  summary  of  it  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  &j  intual  Magizine  p  18  by  Truth  Seeker 
As  for  knockmgB  there  eem  to  h  ive  been  i  o  age  ind  no 
country  without  then  Aubrey  siya  that  he  heard  knocks 
in  his  bed  — heard  them  a  fev  da}s  before  lis  father  died  — 
and  he  relates  other  instances  "Welai  cthon  fiys  Luther 
was  visited  by  a  sj  irit  which  announced  itself  !  y  knockn  g 
at  his  do  r  A  burgess  of  Oppenheim  having  died  noises 
and  knockmgs  were  m  the  house  an  1  being  a&ked  if  it  were 
he  to  make  three  d  stinct  raj  &  this  ww  done  It  was 
twelve  months  before  the  occupants  of  the  house  got  to  com 
preheid  aid  satisfy  hit.  demands  niien  he  weit  a\a\  a 
close  approach  to  the  discovery  of  commnnication  with 
spirits  by  raps,  iti  1620,  which  was  not  fully  made  in  America 
till  1846.  Calmct,  in  his  '  Phantom  World,'  says  that  M, 
de  St.  Maur  was  haunted  by  knocks,  as  well  as  other  mani- 
festations, and,  at  last,  by  a  distinct  voice.  Mr.  Sargent 
found  Tappings  and  similar  manifestations  amongst  the  In- 
dians of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  over  extensive  coun- 
tries, where  they  had  been  witnessed  for  ages.  Many  of  the 
natives  declared  the  answers  to  be  those  of  'lying  spirits,'  a 
fact  only  too  well  recognized  in  Europe,  and  wherever  spirit- 
ualism exists.  Bcanmont,  in  his  'Gleanings  of  Antiquities, 
published  in  173i,  avows  his  belief  in  tJie  supernatural  in  all 
its  powers,  and  mentions  rappings  there  (p.  202).  '  There 
is  a  house  in  London  in  which,  for  three  years  last  past,  have 
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!         h      d      d    1 11  Im    t  continnal  knockings  against 

til        11]      t  h    d        d      metimes  a  noise  like  telling 

y      d    f  m  g  t    the  great  disturbance  of  the 

h  b  t     t         d    ft      i  ght    1  ave  been  seen  like  flashes  of 

1  git  1  th    p  I     rents  this  house  has  told  me 

th  t  wh        h     h  m      d  eighteen  miles  from  London, 

tl     fc      k         h        f  II       d  her.     Glanville,  that  staonch 

h  rap  f     p     t     1       t      ,    gives    earlier   accounts    of 

k       k  H         J      th  'ere  such,  and  a  hand  seen, 

t     IJ    G    t       H  L  ttle    Burton,    in    16TT.     The 

k       k    {,     w  Id      head,  and  the  hand  was    seen 

h  Id    g     1       m         h    h  m  de  the  strokes.     Little  Burton 

L      h         S  m       t  hre.     In  1679  knockings  were 

II        1     t  tl      1  f       Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the  Little 

M  LI  0      t  m      have  not  the  exclusive  expe- 

f  k      k    fe  d  Bishop  Heber  says  the  evi- 

d  f       I  th  I     h  GhnTille  gives  ire  easier  to  ridi- 

I    t!        dp 

A    It  I       phy  d  Mr  Elihu  Rich  that  he  waa 

J        t  t     th     f  !i       ng  (ircumatanee    wl     1    took 

pi  t  1  fl         h  ne  of  the  pondprou    sa  Idles 

d  bj  th     h        m        f  th    prames  was  brougl  t  fo  ward 

d  tl  f  t  by  th  tact  only  of  his  fin     r      aused 

ttl)      dlk  d        bbr  ball  from  the  groun  1  1 11  t 

f     lly    1       fe  t    tw      th    h    ghtofanian.     Thi    took  place 

th      1       fi  Id  t    th       t       hmeiit  of  the  spectato  s   of  a 

Idl  II  p  th     t       horse.     But  not  only  o     the 

_Am  t       t  p     t  influences  BO  read  Iv  e      tel 

a  Mr  Wolf  of  Athens  United  btttes  writes :  —  'I  have  seen 

spirits    talked  with  them  and  shaken  hands  with  them,  as 

really  and  subbtanlially  a    oi  e  mm  shakes  hands  with  an- 

othei  — a  fictuhich  nuraberi  now  a  diys  can  confirm.    The 

same  gei  tlem'in  says  that  he  ha    not  only  seen  direct  spirit- 

wnting  done  but  has  seen  the  hand  d  jing  it. 

In  our  owti  daj  no  haul  tin^s  ha^p  leen  more  remarkable 
than  tho  e  of  the  house  at  Willinoton  Mill,  between  New- 
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eastle-on-Tyne  and  North  Shields.  Between  the  railway 
running  betwixt  tliose  places  aud  the  River  Tyne  there  lie, 
in  a  hollow,  sonje  few  cottages,  a  parsonage,  and  a  steara 
flonr  mill  and  miller's  house;  these  constitute  the  hamlet 
of  Willington.  This  mi!I  belonged  to  Messrs.  TJnthanb  and 
Procter,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Procter  resided  in  the  house  by  the 
mill.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  when 
tl  t  t      y  k    wl  d  g    tl  th 

j    m       f  I  f         d  h        f    w  t  11       t  1  dy    f  th 

fmlyfthCrstl         Iltdb        tbk  fC 

11        II  d  th  t  tl  J       p    t  bl        d  w  11     f         d 

f      ly  b  I     g   t,  t  t    f    11    th       m    t  t  m   1 1 

tit        git         d  tptlwthm  t 

—  th     1    t  p     pi  th     w    Id  t  Id  ap!         t     i 

aff    t  d    by  m         m  <n      y  t       n  —  \    d    f      y  b 

p  tlbythmttdy  dpp 

t  It  w        a  1  tl    t    1     fit,  f      m 

th     d  f      pn    t        1     f  f,    y        1  1         g 

Th  t    th         fig  f     !       tly  w    t     b     t   th 

h  d  tl    t  th  1 1      m  t  !  gl  1    g 

bk       d        dfwdbtth         ftfmthfl 
1      [       th  th     I:    tt  m     f  th  1    t    y         1  w         m 

t  th     w    d  w    t    If   p    tly  w  th  d  j       ly       th 

t  tl     gl        q   t    1  m  d  1  ff      ).  d  11 

d    t     Ih      fit,  h   h         t  Ij  th        m      f  Old 

J  ff    y  th        m  th     gl     t    t  th    W    1  y  1  y 

p  dd  mt  whhpldd 

Up      bltftb        pd      d        hdb  ggtd 

!ym  It  Bdtl        tw  dtht 

n  hdttm  li  adthatil 

t  tab!    w    id  b    1  ft  d    p  a  1   p  t  d  s  th    t 

y       bl  Iwm  fmdthtDDy 

f  N    th  Si     id     h  d      1     t        d  t       t    1        th    fa 
d      t        t    fj  1  m    If    f  th    trutl     f  tl  p    t       th  t  h 

h    U  I  tl       f       )        n    d  I  t 

11    f  feht      dly  tl      n  f  th    f      I      II      t 
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as  to  faint  away,  and  to  become,  for  a  considerable'time,  ex- 
tremelj  ill.  It  was  added  tiiat  a  narrative  of  tliese  events 
and  elreumstance.  bad  been  publlsbed  by  Mr.  Eicbardson,  of 
Newcastle,  in  a  pampblet,  and  afterwards  repeated  in  tbe 
'  Local  Historian's  Table-Book.' 

Being  on  a  tonr  in  tbe  north,  in  1845, 1  called  at  tbe  sbop 
of  Mr.  Kichardion  for  tbe  pampUct.  On  receiving  it,  I 
made  some  jocose  remark  about  tbe  ghost;  but  I  was 
gravely  assured  by  Mm  that  it  was  no  joliing  matter,  bnt 
one  which  had  been  amply  proved  to  be  perfectly  trno  by 
many  meet  intelligent  p     pi      t  tl    1 1  d         11      hood, 

and  had  proved  a  serio  f  ,  t    M    P  octer 

and  Ills  family,  who  had  d  11  th  j  lit  h  k  th  cir- 
culation of  the  report  t  b  ht  tl  m  m  j  nous 
enquirers. 

On  reading  the  pamphl  t  I  f      d   t  t  t  letter 

from  Dr.  Drnry  to  Mr  P  t  1  t  1  th  p  rt  1  s  of 
hisawfnl,.nd,a>iti        dt    h  t      My  room 

does  not  permit  my  g       g     B  th        p    t     1  tl       may 

be  read  in  the  Table-Book  just  mentioned;  in  'Howitts 
Journal,'  of  18«  ;  and  in  Mr..  Crowe's  'Hight-sldo  of  Nn. 
tore.'  Ooe  thing,  however,  must  be  noticed,  which  is,  that 
one  of  tbe  first  announcements  of  the  presence  of  the  ghost 
was  a  'rapping,  as  of  one  knocking  with  his  knuckles 
amongst  their  feet'  This  had  freiinently  been  heard  by  the 
family,  and  also  a  heavy  pounding,  as  with  a  pavior's  ram- 
mer. Dr.  Brury  says,  in  Ha  letter  to  Mr.  Procter,  that  no 
one  ever  went  to  the  honse  more  disbelieving  than. he  was: 
and  Mr.  Procter,  in  the  correspondence,  says  that  he  has 
'thirty  witnesses  to  various  things,  which  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
spiritual  agency.' 

1  was  myself  extremely  desirous  to  spend  a  mght  in  the 
lionse  and,  if  possible,  see  the  ghost,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Dmry's  catastrophe.  For  this  purpose  I  called,  but  found 
the   family  gone  to  Carlisle.     The    foreman  and   his  wife. 
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howeyer.-slioweii  me  over  the  house,  and  confirmed  all  that 
I  had  heard  from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  as  matters 
too  palpable  and  positive  to  be  questioned,  any  more  than 
that  the  house  stood,  and  the  mill  ground.  I  afterwards 
saw  Mrs.  Procter,  her  friends,  brothers,  and  sibters,  at  Car- 
lisle, who  all  confirmed  the  story  in  every  particular ;  soma 
of  them  having  had  very  serious  experience  of  the  appari- 
tion, and  one  of  the  ladies  having  in  consequence,  during  her 
stay,  removed'to  the  foreman's  house  to  sleep,  refusing  to 
pass  another  night  in  the  house  itself.  All  these  particnlara 
may  be  read  in  the  'Night-side  of  Nature,'  as  copied  from 
my  account  by  Mrs.  Crowe ;  and  as  again  confirmed  to  her 
by  Mr.  Procter  himself. 

After  enduring  these  annoyances  from  the  apparitions  for 
many  years,  Mr.  Procter,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  the 
many  strange  phenomena  on  the  minds  of  his  children, 
quitted  the  house,  and  removed  to  North  Shields,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Tynemouth.  By  a  correspondence  betwixt  iiim 
and  a  Catholic  gentleman  enquiring  into  these  matters,  only 
a  year  or  two  ago,  it  appears  that  the  hauntiugs  never  fol- 
lowed him  to  either  of  his  new  abodes.  That,  though  they 
still  appeared  occasionally  at  the  old  house,  now  turned  into 
dwellings  for  the  mill-people,  they  do  n't  mind  them.  Mr. 
Procter  adds  that  a  lady,  a  clairvoyant,  a  stranger  to  the 
neighborhood,  being  thrown  into  the  clairvoyant  state,  and 
heing  asked  to  go  to  this  mill,  described  the  priest  and  the 
grey  lady ;  and  added  that  the  priest  refused  to  allow  the 
female  ghost  to  confess  a  deadly  crime  committed  in  that 
spot  many  yeai^  ago,  and  that  this  was  the  troubling  cause 
of  the  poor  woman  ;  representations  quite  agreeing  with 
the  impressions  of  those  who  had  repeatedly  seen  the  ghosts. 
The  publication  of  these  occuvrenees  brought  Mr.  Procter  an 
extraordinary  number  of  letters  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  persona  of  different  ranks,  some  of  them  of 
much  property,  inlorming  him  that  they  and  their  residences 
were,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  subject  to  visitations  of 
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precisely  a  similar  character.  Similar  ones  were  taking 
place  about  the  same  time  at  Windsor,  Dublin,  Liverpool, 
Carlisle,  and  Sunderland. 

In  Mrs.  Crowe's  '  Night-side  of  Nature,'  will  also  he  found 
the  account  of  the  hauntings  of  an  old  house  at  Cheshunt, 
belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Meaux,  This  account  was  takeo 
down  from  the  relation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Kean  by  a 
well-known  publisher,  adiylfh      dtl  pt 

lars  from  the  same  ppl  t  Thh  hdbn 

taken  by  Mr.  Chapma      th     I     th  I  w     f  M      K 

It  was  large  and  had  d      11     q       t  ty    f  !     d     t 

tached   to    it.     The    u  Uy  1  w         t     t  wh    1      t  was 

offered  induced  Mr.  Ch  pm       t     t  k       1  ft      F    m 

causes  fully  detailed  bj    M      C    w     th  y  w  1    w 

ever,  compelled  to  quit  t       d  tb      1  1  tl    t  ra     y    th  rs 

had  been  under  thi 
cause  of  their  removal    1 11 
to  a  clergyman  who  k  pt 
compelled  to  give  up  th   h 
years  it  stood  empty.     It  1 
down  and  rebuilt,  and   t  v 
broken  the  spiritual  sp  U     f 
ported  free  from  haunt    g 

A  case   of  modern  p 
more  than    thirty  yea 
Wesley  an  minister.     Th 

influence  supposed  to  b    d  m  w     Id  b     t        th 

surbase  of  the  room  w  th  th       tm    t      j  d  ty  wh  1  la 

ordinary  state  he  could      tfidtlg        raf  mt 

The  Wesleyin  minister  d  m     y  j.     y       t  th 

demon  with  what  sue  Id  t  m  mb  f  h  g 
presented  the  volume  to  &ir  Walter  Scott  for  use  in  a  pro- 
posed second  edition  of  his  Demoiiology,  I  have  never  since 
seen  a  copy  of  it  It  it.  atiil  I  understand,  in  the  Abbots- 
ford  libraiy. 
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Cases  of  sudden  prophetic  inspiration  occur  her-e  and  there 
at  the  present  day. 

When  Miss  Bremer  was  in  Rome  in  1858,  hefore  the 
Italian  Revoiation  had  broken  oat,  she  went  to  reside  for 
some  weeks  in  the  Convent  of  the  Sacre  Cceur,  in  Rome,  in 
order  to  have  a  living  idea  of  conventual  life.  She  gives 
this  scene : — '  Last  evening  the  prophetic  spirit  fell  upon 
Sceur  Genevieve,  under  the  influence  of  which,  drawing  her- 
self up  to  her  full  height,  she,  with  upraised  arms,  foretold 
the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  war,  bloodshed, 
and  great  revolutions,  but  out  of  which  the  Catholic  Charch 
shall  come  forth  renovated,  victorious,  poor,  bnt  holy  and 
powerful  as  in  the  earliest  times,'  ('  Switzerland  and  Italy,' 
p.  220). 

A  singular  prophecy  for  a  nun  mi  ce  in  a  great  measure 
fulfilled,  and  probably  to  be  so  whollj 

A  very  remarkable  prophecy  by  an  Americin  Friend 
Joseph  Hoag,  of  the  snccessive  schisms  in  tl  at  in  1  other 
religious  societies;  ot  the  strange  ontbreik  of  the  Piee 
Masons;  and,  lastly  of  the  American  cml  wii  his  for 
many  years  been  printed  and  in  circulation  amongst  the 
Friends.  The  'Life  of  Joseph  Eiig  containing  these 
prophecies,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bennett,  5 
Eishopsgate  Without. 

Second- SIGHT. 

The  curious  book  of  ninety- seven  pages  called  the  '  Secret 
Commonwealth,'  written  by  the  Kev.  Robert  Kirk,  minister 
of  Aberfoil,  in  1691,  and  of  which  a  hundred  copies  only 
were  pnbjished  by  Messrs.  Longmans  in  1815,  gives  much 
the  same  account  of  what  are  called  the  Highland  super- 
stitions as  we  find  in  various  other  Scotch  works,  and  es- 
pecially in  Martin's  'Western  Isles'  and  'Voyage  to  St, 
Kilda.'  Ho  tells  us  that  the  creatures  called  fauns,  elves, 
fairies,  brownies,  and  the  like,  are  the  forms  under  which 
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the  aocestors  of  the  people  of  different  countries  appear 
occ^'iioftiUy  Theic  apparel  aud  spceck  is  like  that  of  the 
people  and  ciuntiy  nhere  they  lived;  so  are  they  seen  to 
wear  plaids  and  laiie^ated  garments  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ind  suanocks  in  Ireland,  The  very  derils  con- 
jured m  any  country  do  answer  in  the  language  of  the 
place  ' 

The  anthnr  thinks  that  the  fact  of  people,  on  leaving  the 
Hifjlilinds  geneially  losing  the  faculty  of  second-sight, 
pioves  that  these  spints,  wherever  they  are  found,  and  under 
uhaterer  form  they  appear  are  Demones  Lon  and  never 
quit  their  proper  I onntric  As  it  is  mentioned  in  Daniel 
that  the  Prn  ce  or  Ai  eel  of  Persia  had  withstood  the  angel 
who  came  to  thit  |  rophet  so  it  is  p  sible  that  ill  nitions 
hive  their  spuitnal  princps  oveiseers  and  attendants  upon 
them  &o  tie  laies  and  lemures  and  pei  ates  of  Greece 
and  Rome  the  nympl  s  and  fauns  the  atjr<!  aid  vaiions 
spirits  of  the  clasficil  times  and  countries  the  necks  and 
alves  of  N  rtl  ern  Fur  pe  the  eobolds  and  pints  of  the 
mines  in  Germany ;  the  genii  and  peri  of  the  East  —  are  all 
of  this  class,  and  probably  ancestral  spirits.  This  ib  a  kin- 
dred idea  to  that  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  'suild,  which 
have  universally  based  their  mythologies  on  the  woribp  of 
the  dead,  and  has  a  very  carious  coincidence  with  the  expe- 
rience of  modem  spiritnalism,  where  the  ancestral  spirits  are 
always  coming  forward  to  notice. 

In  this  volume  and  its  appendix,  by  Theophilns  Invuljnus, 
there  are  numerons  recitals  of  Donbles,  or  Co-Walker-,,  of 
wraiths  or  apparitions,  of  funeral  processions,  tioops  and 
battles,  wrecks  and  murders,  seen  beforehand.  Some  of  the 
seers  inherit  the  faculty;  others  acquire  it  by  particular 
ceremonies.  The  gift  is  generally  a  melancholy  one ;  and 
they  who  possess  it  would  gladly  be  rid  of  it.  Some  possess 
it  young,  and  lose  it  as  they  grow  up;  others  acquire  it 
only  when  of  mature  age,  Mr,  Kirk,  though  a  minister, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  seership  is  by  no  means  evil.     When 
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they  are  first  made  participant  of  this  curious  Itnowledgc, 
he  says,  they  are  pnt  into  a  transport,  rapture,  and  sort  of 
death — as  divested  of  their  bodies  and  all  their  senses  ;  bat 
it  occasions  '  no  wramp  or  strain  in  the  understanding  ; '  and 
he  testifies  that  they  are,  '  for  the  most  part,  candid,  honest, 
and  sociable  people.' 

How  exactly  are  these  the  conditions  of  clairvoyance  I 
The  faculty  of  second-sight  is,  in  truth,  clairvoyance  pro- 
duced by  the  conditions  of  the  mountains  and  isles.  They 
are  the  results  of  electric  and  magnetic  influences  prevailing 
there  pre-eminently,  as  they  prevail  in  the  Swahian  Alps, 
in  Germany,  and  in  many  other  hill  regions.  They  are 
remarkable  amongst  the  Druses  of  Lebanon.  Mr.  Kirk 
adds,  that  the  goodness  of  the  lives  of  the  seers,  like  that 
of  the  ancient  seers  and  prophets,  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
mission.  One  of  the  modes  of  the  seers  of  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles,  he  says,  in  divining  the  future,  was  to 
look  steadily  at  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  sheep,  goat,  &c. 
This  is  the  same  class  of  operations  as  that  of  looking  into 
mirrors,  or  upon  a  black  surface,  or  into  ink,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  akin  to  cry  sialography  ;  or  seeing  images  in  a 
boy's  nail. 

The  treatise  of  Theophilus  Insulanus,  which  is  published 
separately,  as  well  as  appended  to  the  'Seeret  Common- 
wealth,' consists  of  119  sections,  every  section  of  which  in- 
cludes a  fact  in  second-sight.  Tiiese  facts  are  supported  by 
names  of  all  the  places  and  persons  introduced,  and  furnish 
a  remarkable  collection  of  instances  of  seership.  Amongst 
these  is  one  announcing  the  death  of  George  II.,  with  its  at- 
tendant circumstances,  by  John  Ma«lcod,  of  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
and  the  remarkable  vision  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
by  Robert  Barclay,  of  tJrie,  in  Scotland,  already  given  under 
the  head  '  George  Tnx  and  his  Friends. '  Insalanus  zealously 
defends  the  fa^^ulty  of  second-sight  on  moral,  religious,  and 
historic  grounds,  with  abundance  of  proofs  from  both  Scrip- 
tni'e  and  classic  literature  ;  and  he,  in  1'762,  arrived  at  the 
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same  conclusion  as  the  spiritualists  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  seers  do  not  see  the  objects  observed  with  the  outer,  bat 
with  the  inner  eye ;  and  this,  lie  says,  is  the  more  certain, 
because  seera,  after  becoming  blind  saw  by  second-sight  quite 
as  clearly  as  before  He  argnes  that  eveiy  one  who  denies 
this  poncr  of  spir  tual  Tision  and  piescience  net  only  denies 
the  truth  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  countnes  ind  aget.  but 
weakens  the  lery  founditionq  of  spiritual  revektion  4s  to 
those  uncommon  fanciful  gentiemen  he  says  who  neither 
believe  a,  futaTo  stat"  of  ^e'j.&td'i  and  pmiis\imeU=v  TiCTl^iat 
they  aie  of  the  rank  they  hold  m  creation  the)  are  tiuly  to 
be  pitied  and  to  be  allowed  to  be  what  they  choose  TJnder 
this  category  we  must  always  include  those  adepts  in  science 
who  refine  themselves  into  mfldehty  aie  the  nuisance^  of 
society  and  the  disgrace  of  human  nature  ,  who  bring  them- 
selves to  the  level  of  the  bmte  beasts  that  petish  I  Happy, 
indeed  were  it  fjr  them  could  they  succeed  in  that  boasted 
metamorphosis  I 

But  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Secret  Common- 
weaith '  is  the  letter  of  Lord  Tarbot  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyie,  the  philosopher,  because  it  contains  relatioas  of  his 
personal  knowledge  and  experience.  Ho  says,  '  I  had  heard 
much,  but  beheved  very  little  of  the  second-sight ;  yet  its 
being  assumed  by  several  of  great  veracity,  I  was  induced  to 
make  enquiry  after  it  in  the  year  1652,  being  then  confined 
to  abide  in  the  north  of  Scotland  by  the  English  usurpers.' 
Amongst  the  different  phases  of  the  phenomenon  which  he 
gives,  is  one  agreeing  remarkably  with  the  experience  of  the 
spiritualists  of  to-day —  namely,  that  the  seers  could  not  easily 
teil  what  space  of  time  would  intervene  betvi'Lxt  the  appari- 
tion and  the  event  predicted.  All  spirits  appear  to  have  little 
idea  of  time.  Yet  he  says  the  seers  by  habit  acquire  an  im- 
pression of  the  probable  nearness  or  distance  of  the  foreboded 
event.  In  cases  of  prefigured  death,  the  person  seen  will  die 
sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  winding-sheet  in  which  he 
appears  shrouds  more  or  less  of  his  body.     If  it  closes  over 
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the  head,  the  death  will  take  place  at  once,  or  has  taken  place 
already  at  a  distance. 

The  facts  of  second-sight  seen  hy  Lord  Tarbot  are  too 
bulky  for  my  space,  but  they  were  snch  as  must  have  con- 
vinced any  reasonable  man.  One  of  his  own  train  who  was 
a  seer,  on  entering  a  house  where  they  were  to  stay  all  night, 
suddenly  retreated  with  a  lond  cry,  saying  he  saw  a  corpse 
being  carried  from  the  house,  and  that  somel  ody  would  die 
tliere  very  soon,  and  entreated  his  lordship  not  to-lodge  there 
Lord  Tarbotwent  in,  and,  finding  no  one  ill  tl  ere  determined 
to  remain.  Before  he  left  the  next  diy  however  the  land 
lord,  a  healthy  Highlander,  died  of  apjplexy  In  al!  la-ses 
he  found  the  seer  perfectly  correct,  though  often  under  the 
most  unlikely  circumstances. 

Besides  the  works  of  Martin,  already  mentioned  the  icader 
will  find  many  extraordinary  facts  of  secind  sight  in  the  works 
of  Stewart  and  Grant  on  the  '  Highlands,'  and  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany  and  Denmark,  where  it  also  prevails. 

What  is  called  the  Preaching  Epidemic  in  Sweden,  which 
broke  out  in  1842,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Kalmar, 
Wexio,  and  Jijn  Eopping,  was,  in  fact,  a  Revival,  present- 
ing very  much  the  same  symptoms  as  were  displayed  in  the 
American  Revivals,  and  since  then  in  this  country  and  Ire- 
land i  and  for  a  complete  view  of  which  Mr.  William  Wilkin- 
son's excellent  work  on  that  subject  may  be  studied.  It 
resembled  the  demonstrations  amongst  the  early  Friends,  the 
early  Methodists,  those  of  the  Oevennois,  and  strong  religious 
excitement  in  different  ages  and  countries  from  the  first  re- 
vival at  the  day  of  Pentecost  until  now  — strong  convul- 
sions, outcries  under  a  sense  of  sin,  prostration,  tremblings, 
and  often  trance.  The  full  account  of  it,  as  translated  by 
Mrs.  Howitt,  from  the  statement  of  the  Bishop  of  Skara  to 
the  Archbishop  of  TJpsala,  may  be  read  in  the  second  volume 
of  'Ennemoser's  History  of  Magic,'  p.  503,  and  a  good  ri- 
swmg  of  it  in  the  '  Spiritual  Magazine,'  iv.  544.  The  Swe- 
dish clergy  treated  it  as  a  disease,  and  snubbed  and  physicked 
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it,  and  at  length  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  pass  away. 
The  good  bishop  asts  himself  the  question  whether  the  re- 
ligious impressions  produced  were  in  accoi-danee  with  the 
established  notions  of  the  operations  of  grace  in  the  heart 
and  thinks  they  were  not,  beeanse  the  excited  person,  imme- 
diately after  he  began  to  quabe,  experienced  '  an  unspeak- 
able peace,  joy,  and  blessedness.'  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  were  signs  of 
Christian  convictiou,  bnt  the  bishop  holds  that  these  ought 
to  spring  from  a  sense  '  of  new-born  faith  through  atoning 
grace  ;'  and  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  from  '  a  certain  im- 
mediate and  miraculous  influence  from  God.'  What  the 
notions  of  atoning  grace  may  be  in  Sweden  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand;  but  an  immediate  and  miraculous  inflnence 
from  God  producing  'peace,  joy,  and  blessedness,'  would 
have  heen  undoubtedly  understood  as  the  effects  of  divine 
grace  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  The  bishop 
admits,  too,  that  th  t  t  the  people  were  endowed  with 
a  wonderful  el  q  a  1  a  purity  of  language  far  above 

their  ordinary  dt  ani  kiowledge.  There  was  a  grace 
in  their  mann  h  ly  b  auty  in  their  countenances,  that 

astonished  him  F  n  h  Id  en  spoke,  he  says,  in  language 
which  in  a  n  ml  tat  would  have  been  impossible  to 
them.'   TJndei  tl  t)    f  one  of  these  inspired  children, 

the  whole  as    rably      t  the  deepest  silence,  and  many 

wept.  The  young  people  went  abont  singing  what  are 
called  Zion's  hymns;  and,  what  is  most  important,  the  bishop 
admits  that  it  always  produced  a  religious  state  of  mind, 
strengthened  by  the  apparently  miraculous  operations  within ; 
that  no  disorder  or  impropriety  of  any  kind  took  place,  and 
that  it  sent  multitudes  to  church  who  never  went  there  be- 
fore, reclaimed  many  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  pro- 
duced lasting  effects  on  the  minds  of  many  a  hardened  sinner. 
The  oddity  of  calling  such  a  dispensation  a  'disease'  makes 
one  startlingly  conscious  of  the  strange,  factitious  sort  of 
thing  modern  Cliristianity  must  have  become,  when  it  stares 
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at  the  aspect  of  its  own  mother  and  calls  her  a  madwoman. 
What  difference  is  there  betwixt  the  ideas  of  such  school- 
bred  bishops  and  clergy,  who  assiduously  put  down  this  move- 
ment, and  those  of  the  people  who  thought  the  apostles 
drunk  at  Pentecost  ? 

Bealings  Bells. 
On  Tuesday,  Fehraary  2,  1834,  the  bells  in  Major  Moor's 
honse,  at  Great  Bealings,  near  Woodbridge,  commenced  an 
nnaocountable  ringing  without  any  visible  agency,  which 
they  continued  almost  every  day,  more  or  less,  till  March  2T, 
in  all  fifty-three  days.  On  returning  from  church  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  on  the  aforesaid  February  2,  he  was  told  by  the 
two  only  servants  left  in  the  house,  a  man  and  a  woman,  that 
the  bell  of  the  dining-room,  in  which  nobody  was,  had  rnug 
three  several  times.  The  next  day  the  same  bell  rang  sev- 
eral times,  the  last  time  in  the  major's  hearing,  and  though 
no  one  was  within  reach  of  the  bell-pull.  In  the  afternoon, 
all  the  beils  in  the  kitchen,  a  row  of  nine,  rang  violently. 
Whilst  the  major  was  watching  the  bells,  five  of  them  rang 
again  so  violently  that  he  says  he  should  not  have  won- 
dered to  see  them  broken  from  their  fastenings.  To  make 
a  short  story,  these  ringings  continued,  all  the  time  men- 
tioned, at  intervals,  though  every  means  were  used  to  dis- 
cover the  cause.  Sometimes  all  nine  rang  together,  some- 
times five,  sometimes  only  one.  On  one  occasion  one  of 
them  was  knocked  against  the  ceiling,  and  struck  off  the 
whitewash.  All  the  bells  were  rung  at  one  time  or  other 
except  the  front-door  bell,  which  hung  in  the  row  betwixt 
the  five  which  often  rang  together  and  the  nine.  Some  other 
odd  bells,  making  up  twelve,  also  rang.  Major  Moor  had 
all  his  servants  collected  together  to  make  sure  that  none  of 
them  rang  the  bells,  and  the  bells  rang  in  their  faces  as  mer- 
rily as  ever.  On  publishing  an  account  of  the  annoyance  in 
the  Ipswich  Journal,  he  received  a  number  of  letters  sug- 
gesting that  they  were  mice  or  rats  in  the  walls,  or  misehiov- 
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ous  servants, tr  somebody  in  concert  with  the  servants ;  but 
he  took  measures  to  ascertain  if  any  such  causes  existed,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  they  did  not. 

His  letter,  however,  brought  in  a  number  of  accounts  of 
similar  ringings  and  other  hauntings.  Like  Mr.  Procter,  of 
Willington,  he  had  touched  on  a  tender  place,  and  found 
that  he  was  not  by  any  means  alone  in  his  persecution.  He 
was  informed  of  ringings  and  other  strange  occurrences  at  a 
house  in  Kent ;  at  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire  ;  at  Earl  Street, 
Westminster ;  at  Ramsgate  ;  at  Aldborough  in  Suffolk  ;  at 
Cambridge ;  at  Chelmsford ;  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  at 
Lark  Hall,  Burrowtown,  Korthamberland ;  at  Oxford;  at 
Prestbury  near  Cheltenham  ;  at  Sevenoaks;  at  Sydersterne 
Eectory,  Norfolk  ;  at  S'tapleton  Grove,  Gloucestershire  ;  at 
Clewer,  near  Windsor ;  in  Ipswich,  and  at  other  ptaoes,  the 
names  of  which  the  parties  haunted  declined  to  have  pub- 
lished. Almost  all  of  these  were  reported  to  him  as  con- 
firmed on  application  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  fortune,  by 
clergymen  and  officers.  A  lady  in  SufToIk,  living  at  a  country 
hall,  gave  him  repeated  accounts  of  their  bells  ringing  previ- 
ous to  her  father's  death,  though  every  means  were  taken  to 
detect  any  person  concerned  in  a  trick,  and  to  decide  that  it 
could  not  be  rats  in  the  walls.  Mr.  William  Felkin,  since 
Mayor  of  Nottingham,  sent  the  major  word  of  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  at  Rose  House,  Chesterfield  ;  and  Mr.  Ashwell,  the 
inhabitant,  a  literary  and  scientific  gentleman,  confirmed  the 
report  on- direct  application  to  him.  He  said  that  he  had 
had  the  wires  cut,  and  yet  the  bells  rang  as  fast  as  ever.  He 
fixed  a  bell  up  in  front  of  a  wall  without  a  wire,  and  it  com- 
menced ringing  immediately.  At  Earl  Street,  Westminster, 
the  servant-maid  went  into  convulsions  at  the  mysterious 
ringing.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  was  that  at 
Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  room  of  Lieutenant  Rivers. 
Major  Moor  put  himself  in  communication  with  Lieutenant 
Rivers,  and  in  his  little  book  called  '  Bealings  Bells '  he  has 
published  the  lieutenant's  own  acconut.  These  bells  were 
40* 
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watched  night  and  day  ;  all  persons  were  esclniied  from  the 
apartments  where  the  bell-pulls  were,  exeept  the  hell-lianger 
aifi  his  assistants,  who  watched.  Thej  still  rang,  but  in  this 
instance  when  the  bell-hanger  cut  the  wires,  they  ceased  to 
ring,  but,  as  soon  as  he  reunited  them,  they  rang  again. 
The  neighbors  were  admitted  to  see  the  ringing,  and  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  the  discovery  of  the  cause,  but  in  vain. 
Ail  the  bells  rang  but  the  front-door  bell,  and  to  prevent 
this  occurring  Lieutenant  Rivers  tied  .  up  t!ie  bpll-pull. 
While  observing  to  some  friends  that  that  never  rang,  it 
immediately  set  up  a  good  peal,  and  with  that  the  ringing 
ceased  altogether.  The  bells  in  another  officer's  apartments 
were  similarly  rnng  for  a  weei:.  The  ringing  in  Mr.  Rivers' 
apartments  continued  only  .four  days.  Major  Moor  visited 
the  hospital,  and  went  over  the  rooms  with  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Rivers,  who  declared  the  ringing  still  inexplicable.  In 
all  these  cases,  except  where  the  wires  were  cut  and  the  bells 
stil!  continued  ringing,  rats  or  servants,  or  other  mischievous 
persons,  might  be  still  suspected  ;  but  the  bells  in  varioas  eases 
still  ringing  in  the  faces  of  the  owners  of  the  houses,  without 
any  wires,  put  these  suspicions  out  of  court.  One  gentle- 
man told  the  Major  that  in  his  father's  house,  the  hells  ring- 
ing thus  without  apparent  cause,  his  father  fixed  a  bell  with- 
out wire  to  a  wall  and  it  rang,  and  the  piano  in  the  parlor 
began  to  play  of  itself.  Nor  were  the  ringings  all :  in  many 
cases  there  were  knockings,  and  other  mysterious  noises. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Incumbent  of  Sydersterne,  near 
Fakenham,  Norfolk,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Major  :  — '  Our 
noises  are  of  a  graver  character.  Smart  successions  of  tap- 
pings, groauings,  cryings,  sobbings,  disgusting  scratchings, 
heavy  trampings,  and  thundering  knocks  in  all  the  rooms  and 
passages,  have  distressed  us  here  for  a  period  of  nearly  nine 
years,  daring  the  occupancy  of  mj  cure.  They  still  con- 
tinue, to  the  annoyance  of  my  family,  the  alarm  of  my  ser- 
vants, and  the  occasional  flight  of  some  of  them  ;  and  T  am 
enabled  clearly  to  trace  their  existence  in  this  parsonage  to  a 
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period  of  sixty  years  past.''  Mr.  Stewart  adds  that  he  ha« 
no  doubt  that,  eotild  he  have  the  evidence  of  his  predecessora, 
he  could  trace  the  nuisance  very  much  farther  back.  In 
1833  and  1834,  he  says,  they  kept  open  honse  to  enable 
respectable  people  known  to  them,  or  introduced  to  them,  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity ;  but  their  kindness,  he  says,  was  abused, 
their  motives  misinterpreted,  and  even  their  characters 
maligned.  'We  therefore,'  he  says,  'closed  our  doors,  and 
they  remain  hermetically  sealed.' 

There  are  various  other  eases  given  in  Major  Moor's  little 
volume,  which  I  have  already  referred  to.  The  Major  is 
anxious,  throughout,  to  disclaim  any  belief  in  the  causes 
being  supernatural,  though  he  thinks  them  prelematurat ; 
and  with  this  fine  distinction  he  leaves  himself  in  that  curious 
poise  of  mind,  induced  by  modern  education,  in  which  a 
man,  professing  not  to  know  what  to  make  of  it,  hopes  to 
escape  the  charge  of  superstition. 

■  Amongst  the  Mediums  who  appeared  before  spiritualism 
was  mach  or  at  all  talked  of  in  England,  there  are  two  who 
ought  not  to  be  unnoticed  in  this  history :  they  are  Mary 
Jobson  and  Elizabeth  Squirrell. 

Maky  Jobson,  of  Sunderland. 
The  ease  of  this  little  girl,  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Jobson,  of  Sunderland,  was 
made  known  by  Dr.  Reid  Clanny,  f.  k.  s..  Physician  in  Or- 
dinary to  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  Senior  Physician  of 
the  Sunderland  Infirmary.  It  occurred  in  1839,  and  Dr. 
Clanny  only  became  aware  of  it  by  accident,  having  to  go  to 
the  house  on  other  business.  The  little  girl  was  then  in  the 
latter  stage  of  her  illness ;  but  Dr.  Clanny  saw  and  heard 
various  striking  phenomena  in  her  presence,  and  had  the 
candor  to  enquire  thoroughly  into  all  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  fairness  to  believe  the  unim- 
peachable evidence  of  numerous  other  witnesses,  as  well  aa 
of  his  senses,  and  the  boldness  to  publish  them.     One  of  the 
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most  remarkable  facts  of  the  case  is,  that  so  many  medical 
men  admitted  fall  conviction  of  the  trath  of  the  manifesta- 
tions, namely,  two  physicians  and  three  surgeons.  The  wit- 
nesses altogether  amouTit  to  sixteen.  Doctor  after  doctor 
was  called  in ;  the  child  was  suffermg  frora  pain  and  pres- 
sure ou  the  back  of  the  head,  and  dimne&s  of  sight.  She 
was  leeched,  blistered,  purged,  bnt  all  without  producing 
any  relief;  eonvalsions  ensued;  fresh  doctors  were  called 
in  ;  fresh  blisters  and  medicines  applied.  For  three  and 
twenty  weeks  this  went  on ;  the  successive  doctors  pro- 
nounced her  complaint  water  th  b  an  ab  ess,  a 
contraction  —  in  short,  the  do  t  t  t  I!  f  nded, 
and  the  poor  child  became  bl  d  d  f  d  1  mb  Stiil.a 
Mr.  Ward  was  for  another  bli  t  d  i  h  m  d  when 
strange  knocks  at  the  head  of  tl  b  3  b  t  1  1  eard, 
a  voice,  coming  frora.  the  bed  id  f  tl  1  IJ,  in  a 
tone  and  manner  totally  different  from  her  own,  bade  them 
dismiss  the  doctors,  who  could  do  her  no  good,  and  that  the 
enre  would  be  performed  by  a  miracle.  We  have  the  direct 
statement  of  the  father,  who  heard  the  knocks  and  the  voice, 
but  put  more  faith  in  the  doctors  than  them.  He  would 
insist  on  putting  on  the  blister,  but  the  knocks  and  other 
noises  became  so  violent  that  they  were  compelled  to  take  it 
off  again,  when  they  ceased.  The  father  says,  as  he  used  to 
watch  by  her,  he  heard  Joud  knocks,  clashings  of  arms,  stamp- 
ing of  footsteps  —  though  no  person  could  be  seen  —  and  the 
sweetest  music  at  times.  The  voice  often  commanded  water 
to  be  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  thrown  there  in  splashes 
by  invisible  hands.  The  mother  and  another  sister,  and 
many  neighbors,  saw  and  heard  the  like  things  —  doors 
opening  and  shutting,  steps  coming  up  the  stairs,  but  nobody 
visible,  and  the  doors  all  foand  fast.  The  Messrs.  Embleton, 
surgeons,  and  their  assistant,  Mr.  Beattie,  heard  the  same 
thing;  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Embleton  took  down  a  message  from 
the  voice.  A  beautifully  represented  sun  and  moon  were 
painted  on  the  ceiiing,  after  the  manner  of  Pordage's  scenes : 
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tliey  all  saw  it,  the  doctora  as  well  as  the  neighbors.  The 
father,  who  was  not  then  convinced,  washed  them  over  with 
whitewash,  but  they  reappeared  through  it ;  and  Dr.  Clanny 
saw  them  still  there  after  the  recovery  of  the  child  — for  she 
did  recover,  and  saddealy,  on  Jnne  32,  1840,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  nearly  eight  months.  She  continued  well,  bnt  fre- 
quently continued  to  hear  sweet  music  at  times ;  and  Dr. 
Drury,  who  visited  her  several  times  after  her  wonderful  re- 
covery, heard  it  too.  Many  other  phenomena,  as  the  re- 
moval of  mugs  and  other  articles,  took  place ;  but  we  may 
close  this  notice  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Torbock  :  '  I  have 
had,  at  different  times  and  places,  lengthened  and  very  serious 
conversations,  with  nearly  all  the  persons  who  have  borne  tes- 
timony to  this  miraculous  case,  and  I  am  well  assured  that 
they  are  persons  who  are  known  to  be  religious  and  trust- 
worthy ;  and  moreover,  that  they  have  faithfully  discharged 
their  duty  in  this  important  affair  between  God  and  man.' 
Dr.  Clanny  did  not  escape  the  inevitable  amount  of  ridicule 
and  persecution  for  his  publication  of  this  case;  bnt  he 
reprinted  it  in  a  second  edition,  and  asserted  that  his  views 
remained  unchanged,  and  that  nothing  had  shaken  the  proofs 
of  any  of  these  extraordinary  facts. 

Healing  by  Spikitiial  Means. 

In  the  preamble  to  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
in  the  year  1511,  is  stated,  that  '  smiths,  weavers,  and  women 
boldly  and  accustomably  take  upon  them  great  cureS,  and 
things  of  great  difheulty,  in  which  they  partly  use  sorcery 
and  witchcraft." 

Sleeping  Preachebs. 

A  particular  class  of  such  clairvoyants  are  sleeping 
preachers.  There  have  been  many  such.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  one  Richard  Haddock,  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
who  practised  medicine  there,  and  was  equally  ignorant  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  of  divinity,  had  fallen  into  the 
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habit  of  preaching  in  his  sleep,  during  which  he  not  only 
astonished  his  hearers  by  the  depth  and  eloquence  of  his  dis- 
courses, but  by  his  accurate  quotations  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages When  awake  —  which  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
with  clairvoyants  —  he  knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  said  or 
done  in  his  sleep,  and  could  not  pronounce  a  word  of  the 
classical  tongues.  The  man  was  sent  for  to  court,  and  first 
heard  in  his  sleep,  and  then  examined  by  the  King,  who 
dealt  with  him  in  his  usual  way  of  imagined  shrewdness,  till 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  man  had  assumed  this  pecu- 
liarity to  attract  attention  ;  and  he  badgered  and  cross- 
examined  the  poor  man  till  he  prevailed  on  him  to  confess 
that  this  was  so.  The  King's  profundity,  however,  did  not 
tt  mi  1 1  1  tl  my  t  y  f  m  's  speaking  Greek  and 
Lt       hkw  dtpbhle  that,  with  his  subtle 


q    t 

h          gl   1  m        p          sive  promises,  so  as  to 

g    h     If 

d  t  f               1     ^     ty,  for  he  sent  the  man 

b    kt    0  f 

d       d              ft      g        him  preferment  in  the 

Ch      h  h 

g  h  m      d       d  f     th    purpose  —  a  singular 

d         t 

!y     f  p       h    g     1            imposture. 

Th      E  p 

bl                  w  1   1        f  Cadiz,  Ohio,  United 

St  t       t  A 

t  t      th  t  M      Burney,  a  highly  re- 

1     t  hi    m 

mb       f  tl     P      bjt           Church,  has  preached 

m 

1    p    t  t      1    If        hour  long,  every  other 

S     1  y    tt 

I     k  f        ght       y     ra.     It  adds  that  her 

11    t       d     b       d        scriptural  quotations; 

d  th  t     1 

h         k        h     k     w    nothing  whatever  of 

h  t   1     h 

d     M  d      1  m      h       watched  her  case,  and 

1        d      I  1 

tl    t  tl                  d      1 1    n  aboat  it,  bat  that  it 

p  th  mp    h 

I     B     b  H   t  ry       d    1  t  i    ties  of  the  Northern 

States  of  Amern,a,  there  is  an  account  of  another  lady. 
Miss  Rachel  Baker,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who,  from 
1812  to  1816,  almost  every  night,  on  retiring  to  rest,  fell 
into  a  peculiar  sleep,  in  which  she  went  through  a  regular 
course  of  religious  esercises,  commencing  with  prayer,  then 
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giving  a  sermon,  and  again  conclading  with  prayer.  During 
this  time  tiie  body  had  no  more  motion  than  a  statue.  Her 
discourses  were  pronounced  excellent,  and  were  sometimes 
embellislied  with  fine  metaphors,  vivid  deaeriptioiis,  and  po- 
etical quotations.  During  all  this  period  her  health  was  ex- 
tremely good  ;  her  friends,  however,  were  not  at  ease  about 
it,  and  got  the  medical  men  to  destroy  this  spiritual  lucidity 
by  means  of  opium  and  other  narcotics. 

Southey,  in  his  '  Life  of  Wesley,'  speaks  of  similar  mani- 
festations, and,  from  liis  ignorance  of  mesmeric  science, 
treats  them  as  assnmei3.  He  says,  one  man  in  this  condi- 
tion could  make  himself  as  stiff  as  an  iron  bar,  so  that  no 
force  could  possibly  bend  him.  No  man  could  make  himself 
so,  but  catalepsy  does  it  regularly  ;  but  of  this  Southey  had 
no  knowledge.  These  hasty  conclusions  of  the  learned,  who 
yet  do  not  know  everything,  reminds  us  of  some  excellent 
remarks  of  a  writer  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine '  for  June, 
1850; — 'It  would  really  seem  as  if  we  required  some  new 
apostle  of  charity,  for,  practically,  it  has  disappeared  among 
Why       t  th  t    Im    t  bl}         p  t  the  worse  con- 

t      t  th  d     t    f  ghl  Why  should 

w  kth         hm  dtyt         fr   guilt   from 

q  1  mt  djtwth  tain  fiendish- 

f  p    I  11       t        t    g  m  tt     ?     This  is  a  very 

m  It  yVdft         fthg  live  in.'   Men 

pk  p       1        titf^h       m        wlh  they  do  not 

d      t     d        d  th     p  f  th     ws  back  that 

t      pt       th  m    ! 

Am         t       t  f  h         g  m  th     approach  of 

d    th  m  fl    t        tl       th  t    f  the  unfortunate 

D     ih       f  1  th  f  L  \yi      Every  one  is 

f  m  1  th  th       t  t      tm     t    f  tl      poor  child  by 

th  It        t       Ihlth  Gmn,  one   of  his 

ttedt  hmlmmtl  d  mute,  said  to 

hlhjj  tpjt  '  Oh,  yea,  I 

m    t  11        p        b  t       t  Ij        m    h  —  the  music  is  so 
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delightful.'  Now,  there  was  no  music  to  be  heard  ;  no  sound 
from  without  could  penetrate  the  room  where  the  young 
martyr  lay  expiring.  Gomin,  astonished,  said  to  him, 
'From  what  direction  do  you  hear  this  music?'  'From 
above.'  '  Is  it  long  that  you  have  heai-d  it  f  '  '  Since  yoa 
knelt  down.  Do  you  not  hear  it  ?  Listen  1  listen  1 '  And 
the  child,  with  a  nervous  motion,  raised  his  faltering  hand, 
as  he  opened  his  large  eyes,  illumined  by  estatic  delight. 
His  poor  keeper,  unwilling  to  destroy  the  last  sweet  illusion, 
appeared  to  listen.  After  a  few  minntes  of  attention,  the 
child  again  started,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  cried  out  in 
intense  rapture,  'From  amongst  all  the  voices,  I  have  dis- 
tinguished that  of  my  mother.' 

Lasne,  one  of  the  other  guardians,  came  np  to  relievo 
Gomin.  lie  sat  down  near  the  bed,  and  the  prince  looked 
at  him  long  and  with  a  fixed  and  dreamy  eye.  On  his 
making  a  slight  movement,  Lasno  asked  him  how  he  felt, 
and  what  he  would  like.  'Do  yon  think  my  sister  could 
have  heard  the  music  ?  '  said  the  child.  '  How  much  good 
it  would  have  done  her  ! '  Lasne  could  not  answer.  The 
anguished  glance  of  the  dying  boy  turned  eagerly  and 
peeringly  towards  the  window.  An  exclamation  of  joy 
escaped  his  lips.  Then  he  said,  looking  at  his  keener,  'I 
have  something  to  tell  you.'  Lasne  came  close  to  him,  and 
took  his  hand.  The  little  prisoner  leaned  on  the  keeper's 
breast,  who  listened  —  but  in  vain  !  All  was  said.  God  had 
spared  the  young  martyr  hia  last  mortal  convulsion  of  an- 
guish. God  had  kept  to  Himself  the  knowledge  of  his  last 
thought.  Lasne  pat  his  hand  upon  the  child's  heart.  The 
heart  of  Louis  XVII.  had  ceased  to  beat  The  time  was  a 
quarter  past  two  P.  M. 

This  account  of  the  last  moments  of  the  Dauphin  was 
taken  from  the  lips  of  these,  his  guardians,  when  they  were 
old  men,  each  eighty  years  of  age.  Trom  Lasne  in  183T, 
and  from  Gomin  in  1840.  ('The  Life,  Sufferings,  and  Death 
of  Louis  XTIi.'  by  A.  de  Beauchesne.J 
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Direct  Spirt t-Writino. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  spiritual  n  an  fe  tit  ons  of  the 
present  day  is  that  of  direct  spirit- writing  Many  n  d  nras 
liave  written,  as  well  as  i3rawn,  under  the  nfl  ence  of  sp  r  tua! 
agency  in  tlieir  hands ;  bat  numbers,  i\  have  tnes  ed 
paper  and  pencil  laid  at  a  distance  fiom  e  ery  one  n  the 
company,  and  writing  being  then  and  there  done  bj  v  s  ble 
intelligence.  The  Baron  Guldenstnbbe,  i  Swed  sh  obleman 
living  in  Paris,  has  published  a  woric  on  this  subject,  'Pneu- 
matologie  Positive.'  In  that  work  he  gives  sixty-seven  fac- 
similes of  writings  made  on  paper,  before  witnesses  of  high 
reputation,  without  any  person  approaching  them.  They  are 
in  various  languages,  ancient  and  modern.  Amongst  the 
persons  who  witnessed  these  astounding  operations  were  the 
Prince  Leonide  de  Qalitain  of  Moscow ;  Prince  S.  Mets- 
chersky  ;  M.  Eavene,  senior  of  Beriin  ;  Dr.  Georgii,  a  disci- 
ple of  Ling,  the  Swedish  poet  and  physiologist,  at  that  time 
living  in  London  ;  Colonel  Toatcheff ;  Dr.  Bowron  of  Paris ; 
M.  Eiorboe,  a  distinguished  artist  of  Paris,  residing  43  Rue 
de  Chemin  de  Versailles  ;  Colonel  Kollman  of  Paris  ;  Baron 
de  Vorgts-Ehetz  ;  and  Baron  de  TJexknll.  Count  d'Ourches, 
wlio  witnessed  similar  writings  being  done,  laid  paper  him- 
self in  his  own  room,  in  churches,  on  tombs,  and  on  the  banks 
above  the  monuments  of  Pascal  and  Racine  in  the  cemetery 
of  Montmartre,  and  obtained  direct  communications  in  writ- 
ing of  the  most  striking  character.  Since  then  Baron  Gul- 
denstabhe  is  said  to  have  increased  his  collection  of  such 
specimens  to  many  hundreds,  all  done  under  such  observa- 
tion as  prevented  any  collusion,  Mr.  Dale  Owen  paid  two 
visits  to  Paris  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
called  at  my  house,  before  his  return  to  America,  to  show  me 
the  results.  As  I  was  not  at  home,  he  left  a  note  saying  he 
was  extremely  successful. 

This  manifestation  is  another  confirmation  of  the  ancient 

IL  —  41 
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occurrence  of  such  things  Having  myself  v 
of  the  recent  manifestations  I  am  bound  to  credit  tlio=e  of 
the  pist  The  first  of  the^e  on  lecoid  la  the  wiitin^  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  by  the  finger  of  God  (h  Mount  femai  The 
second  I  believe  is  the  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  banquet 
ting  hall  of  Belteshizzar  at  Babjlun  when  the  hand  that 
wrote  was  Tiaible  to  the  whole  court  But  both  profane 
and  Church  history  have  a&sertions  of  the  same  fai,t  In  the 
fifth  centuiy  Synesms  the  good  Bishop  of  Cjrene  is  ri.hted 
to  have  been  accused  of  embezzling  thtee  hundred  pounds 
of  ^old  intrusted  to  him  by  Evagrius  the  philossphei  for  the 
poor  la  a  dream  Eragrins  appeared  to  the  bishop  and 
assured  liim  that  he  had  written  ^n  acquittal  and  that  it 
nould  be  found  in  his  hind  m  his  tomb  Synesiu«  fully  be 
lieving  the  dream  tilled  on  the  sons  of  Evagnus  and  told 
it  to  them  They  then  in  a  tonishment  c  infessed  that  their 
father  had  commanded  them  to  put  the  bill  for  the  money  in 
his  tomb,  and  bury  it  with  him  Thej  all  proceeded  to  the 
tomb  broke  it  open  and  found  the  bill  fully  receipted  in 
the  hai  d  of  the  philosopher  ilso  adding  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  repaid  him   as  the  bishop  had  promised 

Similar  cases  are  recorded  bj  the  old  ecclesiastical  hi  to 
nans,  but  we  must  pass  them  to  come  to  more  modern  times. 
In  'News  from  the  Invisible  World,'  p.  119,  the  following 
account  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Moore :  —  'In  the  northern  part 
of  England,  I  think  Lancashire  (for  I  had  the  story  from  a 
clergyman  of  that  county),  the  minister,  before  he  began  to 
read  prayers  at  church,  saw  a  paper  lying  on  his  book,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  the  banns  of  marriage.  He  opened  it, 
and  saw  written,  in  a  fair  and  distinct  hand,  words  to  the 
following  purport:  'John  P.  and  James  D.  have  murdered 
a  travelling  man,  have  robbed  him  of  his  effects,  and  buried 

him  in  's  orchard.'     The  minister,  extremely  startled, 

asked  hia  clerk  hastily  if  he  had  placed  3ny  paper  in  the 
prayer-book.  The  clerk  declared  that  he  had  not ;  but  the 
minister  prudently  concealed  the  contents  of  the  paper,  for 
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the  two  men's  names  therein  contained  were  those  of  the 
clerk  and  the  sexton  of  the  church. 

'  The  minister  then  went  directly  to  a  magistrate,  told  him 
what  had  happened,  and  took  out  the  paper  to  read  it,  when, 
to  his  great  surprise,  nothing  appeared  therein  ;  it  was  a 
blank  piece  of  white  paper  I  The  justice  on  that  accused  the 
mmister  of  whim  and  fancy,  and  said  that  his  head  must  cer- 
tamly  hare  been  distempered  when  he  imagined  such  strange 
contents  upon  a  plain  piece  of  paper.  The  good  clergyman 
plamly  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  this  matter,  and  by  earnest 
entreaty  pievailed  with  the  justice  to  grant  his  warrant 
agamst  the  clerk  and  sexton,  who  were  taken  up  on  suspicion, 
and  separately  confined  and  examined ;  when  many  contra- 
diction'i  appeared  in  their  examinations,  for  the  sexton,  who 
kept  an  ale-house,  owned  the  haying  lodged  such  a  man  at 
his  house,  and  the  clerk  said  he  was  that  evening  at  the  sex- 
ton's, and  no  such  man  was  there.  It  was  thought  proper  to 
search  their  houses,  in  which  were  found  several  pieces  of 
gold,  and  goods  belonging  to  men  who  travelled  the  country ; 
yet  they  gave  so  tolerable  an  account  of  them  that  no  posi- 
tive proof  could  be  made  out,  till  the  clergyman,  recollecting 
that  the  paper  mentioned  the  dead  body  to  be  buried  in  such 
an  orchard  — a  circumstance  which  before  slipped  his  memory. 
The  place  was  searched,  and  the  body  was  found  ;  on  hearing 
which  the  sexton  confessed  the  fact,  accusing  the  clerk  as  his 
accomplice,  and  they  were  both  accordingly  executed.' 

A  still  more  curious  case  was  in  nny  possession  some  time 
ago,  and  which  1  understand  is  likely  to  be  published  in  full 
in  the  expected  work  of  Mr.  Dale  Owen,  I  can  only  give  a 
brief  outline  from  memory.  The  account  was  derived  from 
direct  authority,  having  been  written  down  at  the  time  by  the 
minister  of  the  place,  an  eye-witness  of  the  circamstance.  In 
tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.  —  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  date 
—  a  laird  of  Redcastle,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  was 
astonished  by  the  receipt  of  letters,  written  in  a  hand  quite 
unknown  to  any  one  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  without 
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signatnre,  yet  detailing  the  most  private  affairs  of  all  his 
neighbors  round,  Next,  these  letters  were  dropped  in  his 
house,  or  put  into  desks  under  lock  and  key,  and,  when  the 
laird  would  not  pay  attention  to  them,  they  were  hung  on 
trees  in  the  garden  —  containing  the  most  secret  conrersation 
of  himself  and  wife  in  their  private  room.  He  was  thus 
obliged  to  look  well  after  them,  and  take  care  of  them.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  told  that  the  next  day  he  should  find  a 
document  nearly  concerning  himself  in  the  secret  drawer  of 
his  caiiinet,  where  he  kept  his  most  private  papers.  He  im- 
mediately searched  the  cabinet,  took  out  all  the  papers  from 
the  secret  drawer,  and  convinced  himself  that  no  such  docu- 
ment was  there  then.  He  immediately  placed  a  guard  on 
the  cabinet  to  prevent  any  one  approaching  it ;  but  the  next 
morning  a  paper  was  hung  on  a  tree  in  the  garden,  saying  he 
would  find  the  promised  document  in  the  cabinet.  He  opened 
it,  and  found  the  document  amongst  the  papers  in  the  secret 
drawer.  More  than  this  —  his  son  being  strangely  affected, 
and  supposed  to  be  bewitched  by  the  spirits,  was  sent  to  some 
distant  watering-place.  In  his  absence,  one  of  these  myste- 
rious letters  informed  the  laird  of  his  son's  improvement  in 
health,  announced  his  speedy  recovery  throngh  the  aid  of 
themselves  —  the  spirits  —  and  when  he  would  return  home. 
On  the  journey,  the  son  and  his  tntor  had  been  haunted  by 
these  spirits,  who  at  night,  in  their  inn,  had  poured  out  all  the 
money  from  their  pockets  upon  the  table,  and  hong  their 
clothes  up  at  the  top  of  the  room.  All  endeavors  to  exor- 
cise these  spirits  being  found  useless,  a  shrewd  friend  advised 
the  laird  not  to  read  the  letters,  but  to  put  them  at  once  into 
the  fire,  saying  that  spirits  were  as  sensible  to  contempt  as 
men,  and  if  thus  treated  they  would  soon  desist ;  which  proved 
to  be  the  case. 

We  may  close  this  chapter  with  a  fact  related  in  the  life 
of  George  Washington  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  some  years  ago  visited  South  Africa  with  James 
Backhouse,  and   another  Friend.     At  Clumber,  in  Albany, 
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they  were  at  the  house  of  a  pious  settler  named  Richard 
Hullej.  He  told  them  that,  going  on  one  occasion  to  seek 
honey  for  a  sick  friend,  he  fell  from  a  tree,  had  two  vibs 
broken,  and  was  seized  with  locked  jaw.  His  life  was  de- 
spaired of,  and  not  being  at  all  at  peace  in  his  eonscience, 
he  fell  into  great  agony,  and  prayed  intensely  for  forgiveness 
and  restoration.  Whilst  doing  this,  he  felt  a  strong  assur- 
ance that  he  was  healed.  This  was  confirmed  bj  a  spirit- 
voice  ;  he  rose,  and  found  his  broken  ribs  quite  reset  and  sound. 
To  his  astonishment  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  the  effect  of 
this  had  been  a  permanent  condition  of  gratitude  and  piety 
—  another  proof  of  the  continued  faith  of  Friends  in  spirit- 
ual help,  and  of  its  operations  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 


I  MAY  now  finally  remind  the  reader,  of  what,  indeed,  the 
whole  progress  of  this  history  has  shown  liim,  that  the 
evidence  on  this  subject  ia  so  voliirainoua,  tliat  no  oae  work, 
no,  nor  a  dozen  large  volumes,  could  contain  it.  The  farther 
1  have  gone,  the  more,  as  I  have  often  had  to  avow,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  select  and  reject.  On  all  sides  came 
pouring  in  facts.  Men  of  all  nations,  and  ail  religions,  of  all 
grades  of  education,  and  every  rank  of  intellect,  pressed  on 
to  put  in  their  claims  as  witnesses.  In  the  heart  and  soul 
of  maukind  the  great  truth  is  found  to  be  rooted  inextricably 
with  the  roots  of  hfe,  and  of  all  consciousness.  It  has  proved 
itself,  what  I  started  with  calling  Lesc  Magna,  a  great  law 
of  creation.  It  is  no  longer  what  the  incapables,  I  mean 
those  become  incapable  of  judging  of  and  admitting  evidence, 
would  fain  call  it,  the  belief  of  a  few  weak  or  visionary  in- 
'dividuals;  we  may  boldly  pronounce  it  the  faith  of  all  the 
race,  the  contrary  being  only  the  exceptions.  The  greatest 
names  in  the  history  of  intellect  and  of  human  achievement 
are  the  prominent  names  in  this  cardinal  faith.  The  list  of 
these  names,  and  the  proofs  of  this  fact  in  extenao,  wonid 
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make  a  large  volnme  of  itself.  We  must  go  on  nnmbering 
the  princes  and  chieftains  of  mind  through  all  time.  Like 
Scott's  clans,  they  come  thronging  over  tlio  hills  ■ — 


But  it  mast  be  admitted  that  in  no  age  have  the  deadening 
elfects  of  a  materialistic  education  been  so  prominent  as  in 
the  present.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  as  I  sit  down 
to  put  the  last  words  to  this  work,  a  circumstance  has  occurred 
which  most  singularly  demonstrates  this;  showing  that  the  ' 
scientific  mind  is  fast  losing  the  power  of  accepting  even  the 
most  phjMcal  facts,  if  they  have  anything  of  the  wonderful 
in  them 

In  the  Eastern  Annexe  to  the  Great  Exhibition  Building, 
there  is  a  specimen  of  coal,  containing  a  cavity,  from  which 
a  frog  is  stated  to  have  been  taken,  and  the  frog  also  is  ex- 
hibited. The  frog  and  coal  are  from  the  collieries  of  Mr. 
John  Russell,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  and  have  excited 
great  curiosity  in  the  visitors. 

In  the  'Times'  of  this  present  month,  September,  1863, 
Captain  Buckland,  the  son  of  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster, 
the  well-known  geologist,  accused  in  a  letter  the  directors  of 
the  Exhibition  of  allowing  the  display  of  a  gross  imposition, 
and  recommending  that  this  frog  and  piece  of  coal  should  be 
expelled  the  Exhibition.  He  contended  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  any  toad  or  frog  could  have  borne  the  heat 
and  enormous  pressure  attending  the  formation  of  coal  strata, 
at  the  depth  of  more  than  one  hundred  yards,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  thousands,  possibly  millions  of  years,  during  which  it 
must  have  continued  to  live  enclosed  in  the  coal.  Not  only 
did  Captain  Bnckland  declare  the  whole  a  gross  imposition  ; 
he  quoted  the  settled  opinion  of  his  father  on  the  subject, 
and  Professor  Owen,  in  a  note  to  him,  positively  backed  him 
up  ill  the  assertion  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible.  Buck- 
land  and  Owen,  his  great  authority  in  Natural  History,  made 
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very  merry  about  '  Froggy '  having  tumbled  into  the  pit,  or 
gone  down  in  the  machinery,  and  so  having  crawled  into  a 
hole  in  the  coal.  The  '  Times  '  reporter,  with  that  avidity 
with  which  the  press  of  to-day  always  jumps  at  an  opportnnity 
of  denying  the  marvellous,  alao  pronounced  it  'an  enormous 
hnmhug.' 

Now,  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  individual  case 
at  the  Eshibition,  all  this  was  so  utterly  in  the  face  of  scores 
of  recorded  cases  of  frogs  and  toads  found  in  stone,  coal,  and 
in  the  heart  of  solid  trees,  with  the  dates,  names,  and  places 
of  the  persons  witnessing  the  facts  given  at  the  time,  that 
one  was  curious  to  see  if  no  one  would  contradict  this  new 
ex  cathedra  doctrine.  On  September  20,  appeared  a  note 
from  Mr.  John  Scott,  Lilleshall  Coal  Depot,  Great  "Western 
Railway,  Paddington,  giving  two  such  cases  from  living 
witnesses.  One  was  his  own  wife,  who  was  prepared  to 
state  that  she  saw  one  of  her  father's  workmen,  many  years 
ago,  split  open  a  piece  of  coal,  and  discover  in  the  middle  of 
it  a  moderate-sized  frog  or  toad,  she  was  not  sure  which, 
alive  and  still  able  to  move,  and  she  remembered  distinctly 
the  oval  shape  and  smooth  surface  where  the  aaimal  had 
lain. 

Secondly,  he  stated  that  Samuel  Goodwin,  a  stonemason, 
whom  he  had  known  five-and-twenty  years,  and  who  is  very 
trustworthy,  deposes  as  follows :  — '  When  I  worked  iu  the 
quarry  at  Kettlebrook  with  Charles  Alldridge,  we  sawed  a 
stone  through  about  four  feet  thick,  quite  solid,  and  in  the 
middle  was  a  toad  about  the  size  of  my  fist,  and  a  hole  about 
twice  the  size.  We  took  it  out,  and  it  lived  about  half  an 
hour  and  then  died.  We  worked  the  stone,  and  it  was  nsed 
as  a  plinoh  in  Birmingham  Town-Hall.' 

Another  correspondent  stated  that  he  knew  a  stonemason 
who  had  found  a  toad  in  what  is  called  Rowley-rag,  a  hard 
stone  with  which  Birmingham  streets  are  paved ;  and  a  tliird, 
that  a  toad  was  known  to  have  been  ejected  from  a  largo 
lump  of  coal  actually  laid  on  the  fire,  and  which  bnrst  open 
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with  a  loud  explosion,  no  doubt  from  the  expansion  of  the 
air  in  tlie  cavity  wbere  the  toad  was.  Another  correspon- 
dent stated  that  he  was  informed  at  Chillingliam  that  a  toad 
had  been  found  enclosed  in  the  solid  marble  of  a  chimnej- 
pieee  in  the  castle  there,  the  seat  of  Lord  Tankerville. 

Immediately  after  these  letters  in  the  '  Times,'  a  friend  cut 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  '  Stamford  Mercury.'  The 
exact  date  of  the  paper  I  do  not  know,  bnt  it  was  presented 
to  me  on  October  81,  1862. 

'  Toad  found  in  stone.  —  On  Monday  morning  last,  as 
the  workmen  of  Mr.  Wm.  Wartnahy,  of  LittJe  Gonerby,  were 
engaged  in  excavating  the  ground  in  the  Brewery-jard  at 
Spittlegate,  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Burbidge  and  Co.,  brewers,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  cellar,  one  of  the  men,  who  was  using 
the  pickaxe  in  a  bed  or  layer  of  stone,  at  the  depth  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  feet  from  the  surface,  broke  into  a 
stone  in  which  was  embedded  a  live  toad,  in  rather  a  shallow 
cavity.  Mr.  Wartnaby  and  three  of  his  workmen  were  in 
the  excavation  at  the  time,  and  he  took  the  toad  out  of  its 
cavity.  It  was  injured  in  one  of  its  hind  legs,  near  to  the 
jmictnre  with  the  body,  by  the  blow  of  the  pickaxe  which 
opened  the  stone,  but  it  lived  and  moved  till  the  following 
morning.  Both  stone  and  toad  are  preserved.  Farther 
particulars  may  be  given  hereafter,  as  a  very  rigid  examina- 
tion has  been  made  into  the  circumstances  ;  but  no  fact  can 
be  more  fully  or  certainly  established  by  human  evidence 
than  the  above,  let  skeptics  on  this  subject  say  what  they 
will.  One  can  only  suppose  this  very  ancient  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  has  come  on  purpose  to  revive  the  recent  discussion 
aboat  him  and  his  stony  habitation.' 

On  September  23,  another  correspondent  reminded  the 
editor  of  the  '  Times,'  that  the  preceding  ones  had  not  in- 
formed the  public  of  what  had  already  been  done  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  on  tliia  very  subject,  namely,  to  test  the 
assertions  made  for  ages,  that  toads  can  live  in  a  cavity  shut 
JD  from  light  and  air.     lie  said  that  M.  Seguin  had  been 
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trying  for  some  years  to  verify  it,  and,  going  to  work  aa  all 
practical  men  should  do,  had  imprisoned  twenty  toads,  each 
in  a  separate  bloelc  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  after  twelve  years 
had  broken  open  the  blocka,  and  found  four  of  the  toads 
alive.  He  then  repeated  the  esperiment ;  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  second  series  of  blocks  shall  be  broken  open  in  the 
presence  of  the  Academy. 

Four  toads  had  survived  twelve  years  in  this  endosure. 
We  are  not  told  at  what  period  of  the  year  M.  Seguin 
enclosed  them.  Probably,  if  tbis  was  done  at  the  moment 
they  were  about  to  hibernate,  when  their  physical  condition 
is  prepared  by  natare  for  such  cessation  of  breathing,  more 
—  perhaps  all  the  twenty  —  would  have  been  found  living. 
Humboldt  notices  the  fact  that  frogs,  just  at  coming  out  of 
their  winter  sleep,  can  remain  eight  times  longer  nnder  water 
without  drowning  than  they  can  later  on  in  spring  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  at  the  moment  of  going  into  the  sleep 
they  could  be  enclosed  hermetically  without  much  damage  to 
their  vital  power.  How  many  perished  on  being  buried  in 
coal  and  other  strata  in  proportion  to  those  that  survived,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertammg  but  probably  the  greater  pro- 
portion perishtd  In  M  Segum's  experiment  one-fifth  of  the 
number  sarvived  twelve  years  and  if  twelve  years,  why  not 
twelve  thousand,  where  there  could  be  no  decomposing  in- 
fluence ? 

I  have  heard  of  a  stone  which  had  stood  piobably  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  as  a  ball  on  the  gate  post  of  an  old  man- 
sion falling  and  breaking  and  in  the  centre,  thas  laid  open, 
a  live  toad  m  its  hole  Now  all  naturalists  and  thousands 
of  other  persons  know  that  toads  and  frogs  like  tortoises, 
serpent*  dormiLe  and  the  whole  tribe  of  in<iects  which  bury 
themselves  in  the  eaith  or  conceal  them'iebes  m  secret 
places  wheie  they  hie  thtough  thcwmtei  without  food, — 
sink  themselves  into  the  ground  oz  m  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  pools  and  ditches  to  pass  the  winter  For  six  months 
they  are  as  it  were  htrmeticallj  seiled  up   many  of  them  in 
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took  it  out.  Observing  at  the  bottom  what  appeared  a  cake 
of  dried  mud,  he  drew  hie  finger  onee  or  twice  across  it,  and 
it  appearing  to  be  dried  mud,  he  poured  water  upon  it,  and 
left  it  to  dissolve.  On  his  return  to  the  room  he  was  aston- 
ished to  see  a  number  of  hair-worms  in  the  saucer  in  active 
life  and  motion,  and  he  then  recollected  the  circumstance  of 
his  putting  ihem  there  three  years  before. 

This  fact  is  supported  by  Dr.  Braid,  who  says  there  are 
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creatures  which  have  not  the  power  of  migrating,  which,  ia 
the  intense  aummers  of  torrid  climates,  are  preserved  through 
a  state  of  torpor,  auperindnccd  by  a  want  of  sufficient  moist- 
ure, their  bodies  being  dried  op  by  excessive  heat.  This  is 
the  case  with  snails,  which  are  said  to  have  been  revived  by 
a  little  water  thrown  upon  them,  after  having  remained  in  a 
dry  and  torpid  state  for  fifteen  years.  The  vibris  tritici  has 
also  been  restored,  after  perfect  torpitude  and  apparent  death 
for  Ave  years  and  eiglit  months,  by  merely  soaking  in  water. 
Some  small  raierosocopic  animala  have  been  apparently  killed 
and  revived  agim  a  dozen  times  by  drying  and  then  applj 
ing  moiature  to  them  This  ib  remirkibly  verified  in  the 
cise  ot  the  wheel  animalenli  and  Spall inztni  tates  that 
some  animalouli  htve  been  recovered  by  moisture  aftei  a 
torpor  of  twenty  four  yeirs  According  to  Humboldt  a 
host  of  microscopic  insects  aie  lifted  bj  the  winds  fiom  the 
evaporating  wateis  below  Motionless  md  to  all  ippeaiance 
dead  thej  float  on  the  breeze  until  the  dew  1  ears  them  back 
to  the  ttonnshine  earth  and  bursting  the  tis  ue  which  en 
closes  their  transpaient  bodie<c  instils  new  life  and  motiou 
into  all  then  organs  Humboldt  also  adds  that  some  large 
animals  are  thiown  into  apparent  death  by  want  of  moistuie 
Such  he  states  to  be  the  case  with  the  all  ^ator  ind  boa  cm 
stnctordunng  the  d  yseason  m  the  plims  ofVenezuela  and 
with  other  animals  elsewhere  (See  Humboldt  s  Views  of 
Nature  and  Biaids  Human  Hibernation  )  In  the  Jittei 
work  jroufs  are  givei  that  this  vital  power  exists  eien  in 
man  and  amii  gst  other  procfa  the  gre  it  Lahore  case  of  the 
burial  and  revival  of  the  Pakir,  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Claude  Wade,  an  eye-witness. 

All  these  facts  point  to  the  great  inference  that,  if  animals 
can  live  for  years  excluded  from  the  air,  in  solid  substances, 
why  may  not  this  be  done  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  any 
number  of  years  ?  So  long  as  the  organization  of  such 
creatures  is  preserved  from  injury  by  external  action,  why 
should  they  not  continue  to  retain  the  vital  principle  for  any 
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term  of  years,  however  immenae?  The  undoubted  facts 
already  giyen  prove  that  they  do,  and  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordiaary  of  such  facts  remains  yet  to  be  produced. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold,  when  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  celebrated  geologist,  Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  wrote 
the  following  letter,  smce  published,  to  his  mother,  the  late 
aeeompliahed  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cobbold  of  Holy  Wells,  near 
Ipswich.  The  letter  is  dated  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
February  14,  1818: 

'  I  mnst  here  mention  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
placed  before  us  to-day.  What  think  you,  mother,  of  an 
animal  now  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  in  all  prob- 
ability was  antediluvian  ?  Your  first  expression  will  be, 
"  Oh  1  such  a  thing  is  impossible  1  "  and  I  should  certainly 
have  thought  the  same.  But  if  you  had  heard  Dr.  Clarke 
express  his  belief  in  such  a  ease,  in  as  firm  and  animated 
terms  as  I  have  this  day  done,  you  would  have  come  away 
with  the  same  impression  of  confidence  in  that  fact  as  I  now 
have. 

'A  clergyman,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Clarke's,  was  digging  a  chalk 
pit  upon  his  estate.  He  visited  the  workmen  with  him  one 
day,  and  gave  orders  that  if  they  dug  up  any  fossils  they  should 
preserve  them.  Whilst  he  was  there,  ho  saw  them  dig  out 
several  fossil  remauis  of  the  echina  and  of  the  lizard  species 
called  newts. 

'  Now,  mind,  a  mass  of  chalk-stone  was  brought  np  from 
a  depth  of  forty-five  fathoms  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which,  upon  being  broken  to  pieces,  presented  the  curious 
phenomena  of  three  whole  creatures,  which,  upon  being  ex- 
tracted from  the  chalk  and  placed  upon  a  piece  of  brown 
paper,  were  laid  down  upon  the  earth,  whilst  the  doctor  and 
his  friend  went  to  look  upon  the  workmen.  The  sun  was 
shining  fully  upon  them.  When  they  returned  to  these  speci- 
mens, they  found,  to  their  astonishment,  that  they  were  ex- 
hibiting symptoms  of  life.  By  the  warmth  of  the  sun  they 
were  actually  reanimated. 

II.— 42 
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'  The  gentlemen  took  them  home,  thiiikinf?  it  would  be  of 
the  utmost  consequeace  if  they  could  be  preserved  alive. 
Two  of  them  died,  which  two  were  placed  before  us,  but  one 
which  was  placed  in  tepid  water  was  perfectly  restored  to 
activity.  It  skipped  and  twisted  itself  about,  and  was  as 
well  as  if  it  had  never  been  torpid.  So  active  did  it  become 
that  it  skipped  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  placed  upon 
the  garden  lawn,  and  made  its  escape ;  so  that,  in  all  possi- 
sibility,  there  is  an  animal  now  living  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  which  vim  before  the  flood! 

'  That  no  cavil  should  bo  made,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friend 
were  at  great  expense  in  collecting  newts  from  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  but  not  one  resembled  these.  They  are  of 
an  entirely  extinct  species,  never  before  known.  Dr.  Clarke 
took  particular  delight  in  mentioning  this,  as  he  hoped  to 
extend  the  information  of  it  into  all  countries.' 

That  newts,  like  frogs,  are  amphibious  animals,  may,  per- 
haps, furnish  a  reason  for  their  power  of  retaining  life  in  this 
extraordinary  manner.  If  any  one,  however,  desires  to  see 
this  question  completely  set  at  rest  by  unquestionable  facts, 
he  has  only  to  refer  to  the  works  of  the  eminent  naturalist, 
Gosse 

That  men  like  Professor  Owen,  famous  as  psychological 
naturali'-ts  should,  with  facts  like  these  in  abundance  before 
them,  and  on  sucli  evidence  as  Dr.  Clarke  and  M.  Seguin,  to 
SI)  nothmg  of  hundreds  of  other  respectable  people,  deny 
these  poweis  in  nature  — a  nature  crowded  with  marvels, 
when  we  look  into  it,  in  the  instincts,  modes  of  life,  and 
transformation  of  msects,  in  the  habits  and  functions  of  birds 
and  larger  animals,  in  the  growth,  the  properties,  deadly  or 
beneficent,  the  glories  and  essences  of  plants— is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  progress  of  that  paralysis  of  faith,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  God  in  creation,  which  is  fast  ruining  the  human 
mind..  If  this  spirit  go  on,  the  soul  of  man  will  soon  have 
suffered  a  deadly  gangrene  in  all  its  finer  endowments,  and 
cease  to  be  anything  bat  mechanical.     Its  triumphs  in  that 
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direction  seem  to  be  at  the  expense  of  every  finer  power  or  per- 
ception. Katnre  itself  is  a  congeries  of  miracles,  yet,  every  day, 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  develop  and  denionstmte  them 
are  denying  even  these.  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  in  his  '  IIu- 
man  Body  in  connection  with  Man,'  has  well  said  : — '  In  no 
seience  does  the  present  state  of  knowledge  appear  so  mani- 
festly as  in  psychology ;  in  none  is  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  so  plain.  Great  is  the  feast  of  professors  hero ;  but 
Mene,  mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,  is  brighter  than  their  chande- 
liers.' The  professors  themselves  acknowledge  how  vast  is 
the  province  they  have  to  traverse,  oven  in  their  own  depart- 
ment. Dr.  Carpenter  says  :  —  'Of  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  organized  creation,  little  is  certainly  known.  Of  no  sin- 
gle species  —  of  none  of  onr  commonest  native  animals  — 
not  even  of  man  himself— CB.n  our  knowledge  be  regarded 
as  anything  but  imperfect.  Yet,  in  pursuing  this  species  of 
knowledge,  men  of  science  delight  to  obliterate  the  old  land- 
marks as  they  go.  If  they  cannot  now  grasp  such  facts  as 
the  tenacity  of  life  in  reptiles,  how  far  must  they  be  from  a 
capacity  to  comprehend  the  facts  of  spirit-life  ? 

Scarcely  was  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  toads  and 
frogs  in  stone,  coal,  &e.,  rebutted  by  facta,  when  a  writer,' 
signing  himself  '  Y,'  stoutly  denied,  in  the  '  Times,'  the  evi- 
dence of  the  phenomenon  called  'Will -o'- the- Wisp' — the  tgrm's 
fatuus.  Proofs,  however,  of  its  frequent  occurrence,  were 
speedily  adduced;  especially  by  Dr.  Phipson,  the  anthor  of 
'  Phosphorescence,  or  Emission  of  Light  by  Minerals,  Plants, 
and  Animals,'  who,  on  the  4th  of  November,  not  only  showed 
that  he  had  seen  them  himself,  but  quoted  Beccaria,  Hum- 
boldt, and  other  great  naturalists  and  natural  philosophers, 
for  well-authenticated  cases  of  this  light,  which  appears  to  be 
merely  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  produced  from  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter  in  marshy  places,  in  a  state'of 
ignition.  What  next  ?  Will  the  contracting  spirit  of  faith 
of  this  age  next  expect  us  to  believe  that  there  is  no  sun  or 
moon  ?  —  that  they  are  mere  popular  delusions  ? 
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But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  f>f  this  process  of  mental 
petrifaction.  Christ  said,  ' 'When  I  come  shall  I  find  faith 
on  the  earth  ? '  The  obvious  inference  from  his  words  is, 
that  he  should  find  little ;  and  tlie  prophecy,  in  its  hastening 
fulfilment,  is  one  of  thu  most  luminous  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
his  religion.  Whatever  happened  to  Christ,  in  his  divine 
mission,  undoubtedly  tj-pified  what  must  happen  to  his 
Church.  He  was  'driven  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil ; '  and  every  follower  of  him,  and  his  whole 
Church,  have  to  pass  through  this  ordinance  of  temptation. 
As  be  was  rejected  of  tlie  great  and  learned,  so  must  his 
Church  be.  As  he  had  to  acknowledge  '  the  hour  and  power 
of  darkness,'  and  undergo  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  so 
must  his  Church.  As  he  was  tried  and  condemned  by  the 
authorities  of  this  world,  so  must  his  Church  be,  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  shrieking  all  the  time,  '  Crucify  him  I  '  As  ho 
was  esecuted  in  ignominy,  and  amid  the  desertion  even  of  his 
few  remaining  friends,  so  must  his  Church  ho.  But,  at  the 
moment  of  that  consummation,  the  satanic  spell  will  be 
broken,  the  earth  will  be  darkened,  but  the  rocks  of  indu- 
rated intellectual  pride  will  be  rent  asunder,  and  the  veil 
torn  wide  which  prevents  the  human  eye  seeing  the  spiritual 
life  beyond. 

As  Christ  walked  the  earth  in  hia  open  mission  for  three 
years,  so  it  may  be  three  thousand  before  he  has  walked 
through  the  earth  in  his  Church,  and  fulfllled  in  it  the  cycle 
of  his  prefigured  dispensations.  But  no  man  can  avoid 
seeing  the  determined  tendency  of  the  world's  career  towards 
this  fulfilment.  The  pulpit,  growing  less  and  less  spiritual, 
will  find  itself  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  a  press  growing 
more  and  more  iiifidelized.  Nay,  the  pulpit  and  the  pre- 
latical  throne  are  already,  in  this  country,  outstripping  the 
pre'ss  in  infidelity.  At  this  moment,  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
pubhshes  a  book,  declaring  his  abandonment  of  biblical  his- 
tory, and  prognosticating  that,  in  five  years,  no  young  man 
in  the  Church  of  England  w01  retain  faith  in  it.    This  bishop 
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is  not  ashamed  to  own  tliot  he  has  been  brought  to  this  hu- 
miliating condition  by  the  questions  pnt  tn  him  hy  African 
savages.  Was  not  this  to  be  foreseen,  when  the  Church  of 
England,  at  its  establishment,  abandoned  the  Gospel  assur- 
ance that  miracles  should  everywhere  attend  the  true  min- 
isters of  Christ  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  any  missionaries 
can  convert  the  heathen,  who  go  to  them  unfurnished  with 
the  celestial  credentials,  the  miracle-working  powers,  by 
which  the  early  apostles  convinced  and  converted  the  hea- 
then? A  Church  in  such  a  condition  is  an  ecclesiastical 
Samson  shorn  of  his  locks.  In  vain  do  wo  expect  from  a 
Church  thus  devirilized  the  life  which  must  convert  a  world. 
And  where,  indeed,  is  now  the  favorite  boast  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  that  Christianity  once  proved  by  miracle,  that 
proof  is  sufficient  for  all  time  ?  Here  we  have  the  answer 
from  Bishop  Colenso  :  he  has  found  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  sharp-witted  Kaffirs.  They  refuse  to  accept  Christianity 
except  on  the  same  condition  that  the  ancient  world  accepted 
it,  accompanied  by  those  supernatural  evidences  which  pro- 
nounced its  divinity.  They  are  right,  and  Protestantism  is 
wrong,  and  must  go  to  school  to  the  spirituaHsts  if  it  is  not 
to  go  to  utter  ruin. 

The  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  advance  porten- 
tously. The  triumph  of  unbelief,  generated  by  an  nnnatural 
union  between  nnspiritua!  Protestantism  and  demon-spirited 
philosophy,  will  become  terrible  beyond  conception.  The 
great  battle  of  Armageddon  must  be  foaght.  Those  horrors 
now  feebly  typified  in  the  frightful  conflict  in  America  — the 
abandonment  of  a  youth  of  concord ;  the  brother's  hand 
dyed  in  brother's  blood  ;  the  Inst  of  dominion  grown  mon- 
strous ;  the  vaunt  of  liberty  no  longer  heard ;  the  most  hideous 
despotism  will  rage  over  the  unchristianized  earth.  Men. 
having  achieved  their  grand  hope  of  treading  out  the  life  of 
Christ,  will,  like  Jean  Paul  in  his  dream,  find  themselves  in  a 
'  horror  of  great  darkness,'  searching  through  the  universe  for 
a  divine  fraternal  and  paternal  Power  ;  seeking  for  a  Saviour, 
42* 
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